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HUMAN BEHAVIOR IN MILITARY SOCIETY 
EDITORIAL FOREWORD 


This issue of the American Journal of 
Sociology is devoted to the social psychology 
of military life. It is an attempt to describe 
and interpret a central phenomenon of war- 
time: the transformation of the civilian into 
the fighting man. This gigantic demonstra- 
tion of the mass remaking of human nature 
constitutes, for the various sciences of hu- 
man behavior, a research challenge of the 
first magnitude. 

The papers in this symposium are ad- 
mittedly exploratory and their conclusions 
tentative. They present, however, concrete 
changes in attitudes and behavior in the 
transition from the ways of peace to those of 
war. They pose problems for future re- 
search. They indicate, in greater or less 
degree, the pertinence and validity of our 
present stock of concepts and techniques for 
an understanding of the process of the 
conversion of the mechanic, the clerk, and 
the farmer into the infantryman, the sailor, 
and the bombardier. 

So far, very little has been published on 
the social psychology of the soldier. Army 
experiences have been presented to the 
public almost solely by professional writers, 
by veterans with a flair for the dramatic, by 
journalists, and by cartoonists. Their writ- 
ings vividly depict human behavior in 
military situations. Outstanding illustra- 
tions are the account of jungle combat in A 


Ribbon and a Star: The Third Marines on 
Bougainville by John Marks, Jr, and John 
Falter; the thrilling adventure of fighter 
flying in God Is My Co-pilot by Robert L. 
Scott; the human-interest stories of the man 
at the front syndicated in newspapers and 
later appearing in Here Is Your War and 
Brave Men by Ernie Pyle; and the unforget- 
table cartoons of the common soldier by 
Bill Mauldin, republished with revealing 
comments by the author in Up Front. Al- 
though these are valuable human docu- 
ments, they do not supply all the data need- 
ed for an explanation of the nature of mili- 
tary society and its effects upon its partici- 
pants. 

Psychiatrists and sociologists have also 
written on the adjustment of men to mili- 
tary service and on their readjustment to 
civilian life. Representative of these are the 
books by Roy R. Grinker, M.D., and John 
T. Spiegel, Men under Stress; Herbert 
Kupper, M.D., Back to Life: The Emotional 
Readjustment of Our Veterans; George K. 
Pratt, M.D., Soldier to Civilian: Problems of 
Readjustment; Edward A. Strecker, M.D., 
and Kenneth E. Appel, M.D., Psychiatry 
in Modern Warfare; and Willard Waller, 
The Veteran Comes Back. As their titles in- 
dicate, these works, in their treatment of 
the veteran’s experiences, tend to emphasize 
individual cases of maladjustment rather 
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than the normal process of his incorporation 
intoa new and different world of military life. 

The present symposium, accordingly, 
concentrates on this central process of the 
induction of the novitiate into military 
society, not infrequently “a stranger and 
afraid, in a world I never made.” The first 
articles analyze the social structure of the 
army and the characteristics which differ- 
entiate it from civilian society. Succeeding 
papers depict the process by which esprit de 
corps and morale are developed on an 
armed-guard ship, in the infantry, and in a 
combat-fighter squadron. Changes in lan- 
guage, behavior, attitudes, and personality 
are considered in reports which deal with 
the newly inducted man, the woman in uni- 
form, and the soldier abroad. Problems of 
the personality adjustment of men in the 
armed services are presented in articles by 
military psychiatrists and social psycholo- 
gists. Finally, the changes in role which ac- 
company the transition to civilian life are 
treated in reports on the veteran returning 
to his family and to his community. 

The authors of these papers are young 
social scientists who served in the different 
branches of the armed forces. Almost all the 
articles exemplify the participant-observer 
method. They represent the observations 
and interpretations of men trained in the 
disciplines of cultural anthropology, psy- 
chology, psychiatry, and sociology. The 
majority of the contributors are former 
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sociology students whose graduate training 
was interrupted by thewar and who havehad 
no previously published papers. In becom- 
ing soldiers, sailors, and aviators they did 
not, however, cease being social scientists; 
and in this symposium they are sharing 
with the readers of the Journal the insights 
and findings derived from their military ex- 
perience. 

This symposium, it should be repeated, is 
exploratory, and its findings tentative. The 
papers are presented to throw light on a 
neglected but an important area of human 
experience and to stimulate interest in 
further and more systematic research. With 
this point in mind the reader will not be 
disposed to jump to premature conclusions. 
For example, it would be erroneous to as- 
sume from the article on “Teachers in the 
Army Air Force” that the services of social 
scientists were, in general, inadequately 
utilized by the army. On the contrary, the 
record will show that, for the most part, the 
army was successful in selecting anthro- 
pologists, psychologists, psychiatrists, social 
psychologists, and sociologists for those 
functions for which they were fitted by 
their training and experience. 

Finally, it is significant to note that the 
findings and conclusions of the writers of the 
articles in this symposium are, in the main, 
consistent and, taken together, provide a 
unified picture of human behavior in mili- 
tary society. 
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THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE OF THE ARMY 


ARNOLD ROSE 


ABSTRACT 


The bases of the Army’s social structure are held to be (1) the modern American democratic tradition; 
(2) the medieval feudal tradition: and (3) the formal, written rules, regulations, and directives. An examina- 
tion of situations where these three come into conflict with one another shows that the feudal tradition i is still 
the strongest of the three. But the other two modify the effects of the feudal tradition in various ways, 
and the long-run trend seems to be in favor of their ultimate ascendancy. 


The social structure of the American 
Army is determined by three traditions: (1) 
the modern American tradition of business 
efficiency, self-interest, individualism, de- 
mocracy, and equalitarianism; (2) the medi- 
eval tradition of rigid separation of castes, 
of hierarchical control, of absence of moral 
accountability for the upper social strata, of 
regarding the privileges of the lower strata as 
a matter of the whim of the upper strata; and 
(3) the changing body of military doctrine 
that goes into the formal body of rules 
known as Army Regulations. While the 
Army Regulations (and subsequent orders, 
circulars, letters, etc.) theoretically govern 
the Army, the basic structure of the Army’s 
organization is set by the medieval tradi- 
tion. As far as social organization is con- 
cerned, Army Regulations serve only to 
bring to awareness of military leaders the 
existence of the modern American tradition. 

There exists in the minds of most military 
leaders—that is, the officers—a theoretical 
picture of what the Army’s social organiza- 
tion should be. This “theory of the Army” 
is common to all armies of western Europe 
and their offspring in the Americas. The 
reason for this similarity is simply that 
modern armies have developed out of the 
feudal system of the Middle Ages, and no 
civil government—with the possible ex- 
ceptions of the revolutionary ones in Ger- 
many, Russia, and Yugoslavia—has been 
strong enough or interested enough to 
change them. 

Of the three traditions that determine the 
social structure of the modern American 
Army, the medieval one is the strongest, 


although it has been weakened over the 
course of years by the infusion of men with 
modern civilian attitudes and by the growth 
of new organizations—the Air Corps, for 
example—within it. Proof that the medieval 
tradition is pre-eminent is seen whenever 
there is a clash between any two of the 
traditions. Army officers will almost invari- 
ably violate Army regulations and even dis- 
obey direct orders when these go against 
the tradition of caste. A recent example of 
this is given by the War Department’s first 
“Readjustment Regulations” (RR 1-1). 
This states, as part of a plan to maintain 
soldier morale in the post-hostilities period, 
that “particular emphasis must be given to 
living conditions and the elimination of in- 
structions which tend properly to be re- 
garded as harassing instead of necessary.” 
It is safe to state that very few military in- 
stallations reduced, much less eliminated, 
such instructions. Some installations,¥op- 
erating on the theory that enlisted men 
should never be allowed to forget that they 
are in the Army, increased their harassing 
instructions: ties will be worn, reveille will 
be held at 6:00 A.M., beds will be made with 
the “U.S.” facing the head, there will be 
an additional period of drill every day, and 
failure to wear a hat out-of-doors will result 
in disciplinary action. These are simply 
“customs of the service,” strengthened for 
fear that enlisted men will let down because 
the war is over, in direct violation of an 
Army regulation. 

The best evidence that the medieval tra- 
dition is stronger than the modern American 
tradition is the manner in‘which practically 
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all officers will give up their standards of 
civilian efficiency—developed either in a 
business office, on a construction job, or in 
college—for the archaic means of getting 
things accomplished in the Army way. 
Go-getting American businessmen, when 
transformed into officers, will wait until 
their superiors place detailed instructions 
on their desks before they proceed to ac- 
complish a job. They will refuse to take re- 
sponsibility for the simplest decision but 
will pass it to their already overburdened 
commanding officer. They will forward in- 
formation to other responsible Army officers 
only through hierarchical channels, even 
when they know that the information will 
arrive at its destination too late to be of any 
use. They will promote their subordinates 
according to their length of service and 
willingness to do nothing but carry out or- 
ders rather than according to their initiative 
or efficiency. The reason subordinate officers 
do these things is that the Army system of 
rewards and punishments forces them into 
this mold, and they gradually come to accept 
it. 

While the medieval tradition is pre- 
eminent among the three traditions, the 
others have a role. Each one operates under 
the conditions set by the other two. The 
“American tradition” leads to recognition— 
more in regulations than in practice—that 
each soldier is an individual, with individual 
interests and rights. Most of the information 
and education activities—new to this war 
and still meagerly practiced—are based on 
this assumption. So are many of the per- 
sonnel activities of the Adjutant General’s 
Office, such as classification based on civilian 
skills and education. There is a certain con- 
fusion between this concern for the indi- 
vidual, based on the American tradition, 
and the medieval tradition. For example, I 
have heard a colonel in a Special Service 
Section state that the purpose of providing 
movies for soldiers was not to entertain 
them but to keep them off the streets so 
they would not get venereal disease. 

While the American tradition operates 
through the medium of the Army Regula- 


tions and tends to work against the medi- 
eval tradition, it also works against Army 
Regulations and for the medieval tradition, 
because it stresses individualism and “look- 
ing out for number one.”’ From the day a 
man enters the Army, he learns—sometimes 
painfully—that he must look out for him- 
self. Officers, of course, are in a much better 
position to do this than are enlisted men. 
With them it takes the form of the absence 
of moral accountability and of the suspen- 
sion of rules out of respect for the status of 
“gentlemen”—which, of course, are congen- 
ial to the medieval tradition. Practically 
every officer knows that he can “get around” 
almost any Army rule if he can see the right 
people. He also comes to regard Army 
property as his own: seldom did officers 
hesitate, when overseas, during any period 
of the war, to use Army vehicles and gaso- 
line for taking out “dates” or going sight- 
seeing, and officers in small units regularly 
took clothing out of enlisted men’s supply 
rooms when they were supposed to purchase 
it at reduced rates at the P-X. 

This spirit of “looking out for number 
one” does violate the medieval tradition of 
“responsibility” for the welfare of subordi- 
nates. While Army regulations try to pre- 
serve the paternalism of the medieval tradi- 
tion, the American tradition has all but 
thrown it out the window. Rare is the officer 
who will make himself available to enlisted 
men for consultation on personal affairs. 
It is of interest to observe that the German 
Army made this paternalism the very heart 
of good officer-enlisted-men relations, which 
in turn was the keystone of German mili- 
tary morale. The American Army has 
emerged from paternalism, but it has no 
satisfactory substitute. The inspector general 
and the chaplain—who could be substi- 
tutes—have very little influence in the 
American Army. Thus the enlisted man, 
without enforcible right and practically 
without recourse to authority outside his 
commanding officer, is left to the good heart 
or carelessness of his immediate officers or 
to their fear of occasional inspection. 

It is “natural,” under these circum- 
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stances, for enlisted men to have developed 
an informal ‘‘underground”’ for self-protec- 
tion. This is another manifestation of the 
American tradition of “looking out for 
number one.” This did not exist in the early 
stages of the draft in 1940 and 1941, and 
it never existed under the rigid discipline 
of the training camp. But it developed with 
all sorts of ramifications in the American 
armies overseas. To understand how this 
informal organization could develop in an 
institution so bereft of rights for enlisted 
men as the Army, it is necessary to realize 
that every staff officer has at least one en- 
listed man to do “menial tasks’ such as 
accumulating information, typing, and 
keeping files. Frequently an officer will get 
lazy when he finds that there is no pressure 
to keep him at his desk. Then his enlisted 
man will do all the work of the office, leaving 
the officer the sole task of signing his name 
to papers. At any rate, this system permits 
at least one enlisted man to know every 
piece of information there is to know in the 
Army overseas. It also permits most staff 
officers to be subject to the influence of the 
enlisted man who does most of their work. 
While “‘latrine rumors” circulating in an iso- 
lated company may be largely wrong, the 
very best place in the Army to get informa- 
tion of what the latest and highest decisions 
and plans are is the enlisted mess hall or bar- 
racks of a headquarters company. And the 
best and surest way for an enlisted man to 
get the Army to do something for him is to 
talk personally to the enlisted men who 
“run” the staff sections at headquarters. 
These ‘‘underground” channels can more 
than make up for official callousness and 
unconcern. Sometimes the solidarity of en- 
listed men is so strong that an enlisted man 
can get something which his officer cannot 
get even for himself. 

Needless to say, some enlisted men are 
more adept at using underground channels 
than others. Such men are known to other 
enlisted men as “big time operators” 
(BTO’s) or “wheels” (because they get 
around?). A BTO will make it a special task 
to cultivate a friend in each of the various 


headquarters staff sections. He will assidu- 
ously do favors for these friends and in re- 
turn expect them to do favors for him. The 
BTO is an enlisted man who, by his own 
efforts and by means of the amorphous 
solidarity of enlisted men, can get most of 
the irregular privileges which most officers 
take by themselves. 

Rules and orders are very badly enforced 
in the American Army. That is largely be- 
cause discipline is regarded as something 
for the enlisted men and not for officers, 
while it is the officers who must see that the 
rules and orders are carried out. Thus, the 
medieval tradition of no accountability 
for the upper caste and the American tradi- 
tion of being concerned only for one’s per- 
sonal interests combine to make Army rules 
and orders the weakest influence of the 
three in the running of the daily business 
of the Army. This is not true of combat 
operations, where orders much more fre- 
quently determine action. 

There are examples too numerous to 
mention of orders’ being repeated over and 
over again without effect and of repeated 
letters from commanding generals calling 
subordinate commanders’ attention to the 
fact that a certain Army regulation is not 
being followed. One such case may be safely 
repeated here because it appeared in the 
press. After repeated orders of the Com- 
manding General of the Mediterranean 
Theater to ship back to the States men who 
had a certain point score, and there still 
remained thousands of men with this point 
score in units throughout the Theater, 
Major General White (G-1 of the Theater) 
expostulated that these men “are being 
held in direct contradiction to specific or- 
ders from the Theater Commander.’ The 
commanding general of the air base at 
Santa Ana, California, designated a “gripe 
day” when enlisted men in his command 
could speak to him personally. Five hun- 
dred and fifty men showed up, and the gen- 
eral conducted a group conference in which 
he learned of some of the violations of his 

* Stars and Stripes (Mediterranean), October 8, 
1945, p. 8. 
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orders. He concluded the session with the 
following remark: “If you don’t see any 
improvement in the next couple of days 
come back and give me the facts of your 
case and I'll either do something about it or 
wring someone’s neck.” 

Army rules and orders, while they are as 
dated as one would expect the regulations of 
a highly bureaucratic structure to be, never- 
theless exert a modernizing influence on the 
Army. The social structure of the Army is 
gradually changing under theconstant repeti- 
tion of Army regulations. The regulations 
themselves change as public opinion, the 
practices of business, and the findings of 
social science gradually penetrate to the 
chiefs. But for the fact that they presup- 
pose a rigid caste system, Army regulations 
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today are fairly modern and almost radical 
in the eyes of many Regular Army officers 
who are expected to enforce them. 

This comment on the social organization 
of the American Army in terms of the three 
traditions which determine most of the 
Army’s actions and the relations between 
individuals in it does not touch upon the 
formal organization of such things as units 
and hierarchical channels—which informa- 
tion is available in Army manuals—or such 
trivial aspects of organization as the personal 
relations between individuals thrown to- 
gether without any choice in the matter. The 
aim of this article has been to show how 
these determinants of social organization 
in the Army affect its efficiency. 


CuIcaco, ILLINOIS 


COMMENT ON CUSTOM IN THE ARMY 


THOMAS H. HALL 


I was in the Army only two days before the 
commanding officer of my induction center 
told a group that all passengers would be 
punished if someone broke a window on the 
train carrying us to a camp. At the training 
camp the company commander said the whole 
company would be denied passes for ten days 
unless the one who broke a toilet bowl con- 
fessed. 

I asked the officer for his authority for such 
punishment, and he said it was an old Army 
custom. I told him it was not wise to follow 
old customs. “It once was a custom in this 
country to burn grandmothers as witches and 
sell human beings like cattle,” I related. He 
replied that customs have the “force of law” in 
the Army. 


Tbid., October 11, 1945, p. 3. 


I said that I never had read any such state- 
ment in the Articles of War passed by Congress. 
My superior read from the Soldiers Handbook, 
which says: “Customs have come into existence 
which are recognized as our unwritten law of 
conduct.” 

He also quoted from the Officers Guide, page 
343: “Customs which live and endure.... 
tend to take on the force of law, as indeed they 
are—the Common Law.” 

According to Colonel Thomas R. Phillips: 
“Army regulations on discipline remain un- 
changed, in all essential respects, from those of 
1821, and those were copied from the regula- 
tions of the noble and peasant army of royal 
France of 1788” (Infaniry Journal Reader 
[1943], p. 291). 


SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 
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INFORMAL SOCIAL ORGANIZATION IN THE ARMY 


ANONYMOUS 


ABSTRACT 
The informal social organization of the enlisted men actually controls many army activities theoretically 


governed by the formal army organization. The informal 


organization arises in the intensive inter- 


action of army life. Customs which may contradict or reinforce formal army regulations are developed in the 
informal group to control many of the details of army life. The officially defined roles of the army leader 
are redefined by his allegiances within the status system of the informal group which he is expected to com- 


mand officially. 


Although in theory a formal, rational, 
social organization governs every phase of 
the army life of enlisted men, in practice 
many army activities are controlled and 
carried on by informal social groups. The in- 
fcrmal social group of enlisted men may sup- 
plement, interpret, or even effectively 
negate the directives of the formal social or- 
ganization. A similar extra-legal develop- 
ment of authority has been noted in indus- 
try, politics, and community organization. 
There is probably a greater contrast be- 
tween the formal and informal organiza- 
tions in the army, however, than in any 
other institution in the United States be- 
cause the formal social organization of the 
army is designed to control completely the 
lives of the individuals involved. 

The data on which this article is based 
were collected by the author while assigned 
to duty with the army at several air-force 
bases in this country. The author had the 
advantage of serving in the same type of or- 
ganization as a private, noncommissioned 
officer-in-charge, and as a commissioned 
officer. Since most intimate contacts were 
with enlisted men, this article deals with the 
informal social groups of enlisted men alone, 
although similar informal social groupings 
are known to exist among officers. The 
groups described were technical units as- 
signed to bases in this country. They ranged 
in size from eight to fifty men at various 
times and places and were variously organ- 
ized as departments, sections, or detach- 
ments. In every case, however, they con- 
sisted of relatively small groups of techni- 
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cians—for example, radiomen, towermen, 
weathermen, mess-hall personnel, and crews 
of large planes, who had a definite common 
job to do. There was considerable turnover 
in the personnel of each unit as men were 
transferred to other bases or sent overseas. 
Discussion with men from at least twenty- 
five bases not directly observed confirm the 
belief that the units here considered are rep- 
resentative. 

To provide a necessary background for 
discussing the informal social groups, a brief 
description of the formal organization is pre- 
sented first. Unlike most formal social or- 
ganizations, the army is designed to control 
both the working and nonworking hours of 
the individual. The group of men who work 
together in the technical unit also are usual- 
ly organized as a formal unit for those as- 
pects of army life not directly connected 
with their military jobs. In the technical 
units observed the minutiae of the daily job 
were prescribed in detailed technical orders, 
manuals and directives, issued by higher 
headquarters and reaching the individual 
through a hierarchy of military authority. 
In some units these regulations ranged over 
such subjects as specifications for the size of 
the head of the arrow drawn on a map, hours 
of work, proper dress for work of various 
kinds, size of working shifts, nature of super- 
vision, punctuation in work reports, courte- 
sies to be shown to visiting officers, and 
standards of cleanliness. These orders came 
from a more or less anonymous “higher au- 
thority” and carried the general formal 
sanctions of military law. 
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A similar set of formal regulations gov- 
erns the life of the individual when he is not 
on actual work duty. It is this phase of army 
regulation which offers the greatest contrast 
to normal civilian social controls. Aspects of 
daily life considered by civilians to be solely 
within the realm of private discretion are 
regarded as fit subjects for regulation by the 
army. For example, the army has attempted 
to establish formal control over such mat- 
ters as hours of sleep, hours of eating, the se- 
lection of social acquaintances (viz., direc- 
tives forbidding off-duty social relations be- 
tween officers and enlisted personnel), hours 
during which latrines may be used, fre- 
quency of shaving, and the selection of seats 
in army theaters. Formal control over the 
frequency and length of passes and the places 
to be visited on pass was one of the most im- 
portant restrictions on the activity of en- 
listed men. In fact, in the author’s opinion, 
one of the citizen soldier’s most difficult ad- 
justments was to the fact that his off-duty 
hours and so-called “free’’ time were not 
subject to his own control. Free time and 
passes were among the most important in- 
terests of the informal social organization. 

A hierarchy of officials and functionaries 
exists to effectuate the army’s formal con- 
trols and regulations. In the actual life of 
the technical units observed these officials 
functioned at five levels: 


@) The more or less anonymous hierarchy of 
higher authority from which the original 
orders came. Contact with these authorities 
was restricted to the occasional visit of an 
inspecting officer. 

b) The commanding officer of the field, acting 
through his adjutant and first sergeant. Con- 
trols on this level did not generally affect 
the men directly but were channeled through 
the commanding officer of the technical 

- unit' and the noncommissioned officer in 
charge of the technical unit.” 


t The commanding officer of the technical unit 
will be identified as the “‘C.O.” in all further refer- 
ences. 


2 The noncommissioned officer in charge of the 
technical unit will be identified as the ‘“N.C.O.I.C.,” 
and the subordinate noncommissioned officers as 
“N.C.O.,” in further references. 
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c) The commanding officer of the technical 
unit and occasionally an additional assisting 
officer. 

d) The noncommissioned officer in charge of the 
technical unit. 

e) The noncommissioned officer in charge of 
the shifts which worked together and which 
consisted of from two to ten men. 


The N.C.O.I.C. is supposed to act as the 
representative of the C.O. in passing on 
orders and directives to the enlisted men and 
in enforcing compliance with these orders. 
The shift chief N.C.O.’s are supposed to act 
in a similar intermediary capacity for the 
N.C.O.L.C. 

Special privileges officially accorded to 
noncommissioned officers of the first three 
grades’ were designed to give these men a 
status distinct from that of the enlisted men 
to whom they gave orders and also served 
as rewards attached to their offices. Thus, if 
married, they either were given separate 
quarters on the post or were allowed to live 
off the post with their wives. In three of the 
bases observed they were required to eat at 
separate tables in the mess hall, and the 
separation of them from other enlisted per- 
sonnel in the mess hall was firmly enforced 
by the commanding officer of the field. They 
were allowed greater pass privileges. A 
subtle, if humorous, distinction was made 
at one post where men of the first three 
grades were excused from standing the 
monthly physical inspection for venereal 
disease. The writer attended many meet- 
ings of first-three-graders at which com- 
manding officers attempted to emphasize the 
distinct status the first-three-graders enjoyed 
and the responsibility which attached to that 
status in enforcing discipline and compliance 
with orders. 

But, as a form of adjustment to the con- 
ditions of life imposed by the formal army 
organization, an informal voluntary social 
group existed in every unit observed by the 
author. In each case the informal group in- 
cluded almost every member of the formal 
unit. With the exception of a few men who 


3 Includes master sergeants, first sergeants, tech- 
nical sergeants, and staff sergeants. 
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lived off the post with their wives, all mem- 
bers of the group lived in the same section of 
the barracks, ate together, used the same 
latrine, took physical training and drill to- 
gether, worked together, went to the movies 
together, and shared almost every other as- 
pect of army life. Personal contacts were so 
frequent that men learned to know each 
other as well in a few days as they might ina 
few years as civilians. There were practical- 
ly no competing or overlapping groups; all 
significant social circles were coincident 
with the small group. 

The vitality of these informal groups was 
evidenced by the fact that they maintained 
their continuity despite a rapid turnover in 
membership. Individual members were 
transferred in and out of the group at fre- 
quent intervals without breaking up the 
group or radically changing its customs. In 
one unit, observed by the author for two 
years, almost the whole membership of the 
unit turned over about once every three 
months. Approximately one hundred differ- 
ent individuals belonged to the group dur- 
ing this time, although the maximum size 
of the unit at any one time was twenty. The 
customs of the group and the status rela- 
tionships underwent changes during the 
two-year period, but there was never a 
sharp break. Only on the few occasions 
when a large number of men were sent out 
from the unit at one time was there a period 
of temporary confusion in the social organi- 
zation. 

Newcomers to the formal unit were 
quickly integrated into the informal group. 
Generally within a week after transfer to the 
unit a man was a member of the informal 
group. The frequency and intensity of social 
contact was so great that new men were 
rapidly socialized to life in the informal 
group. 

It is not surprising that a group of men 
who lived in such intimate physical contact 
developed a set of common attitudes to- 
ward the conditions of their common life. 
These attitudes were developed in frequent 
evening bull sessions, discussions while at 
work, latrine rumors, mutual observations 


of gestures and verbal reactions to duties, 
common observations of the attitudes of the 
noncommissioned officer giving orders, and 
in the hundreds of other ways in which men 
who work and live together communicate 
their basic reactions. Some of the specific 
attitudes observed as held by a group at a 
specific time were: 

1. Any noncommissioned officer who turns an 
enlisted man in for punishment for any but the 
gravest offense is an informer and an undesir- 
able member of the group. 

2. A man’s pass privileges are sacred. Other 
enlisted men should do everything possible to 
protect and increase them. 

3. Social distinctions between enlisted men 
by rank are undesirable, and men who claim 
these distinctions are legitimate targets for 
abuse. 

4. It is not desirable to set too high a stand- 
ard of work performance. (At another time, 
exactly the opposite attitude was held.) 

5. Men who work together should co-operate 
in whatever manner necessary to get the job 
done in the manner easiest for the whole group. 


Rapid development of the attitudes of 
the men toward each other resulted in a 
status system in the group not necessarily 
coincident with the officially prescribed 
status system. Certain men habitually took 
the initiative in leading discussions, propos- 
ing activities, and mediating relations be- 
tween the enlisted men and the official hier- 
archy of authority. These leaders were not 
always the highest-ranking noncommis- 
sioned officers. In several cases an 
N.C.O.1.C. who lived off the post or who 
failed to express the attitudes of the group 
on basic matters was not the real leader of 
the group. The actual leader was a lower- 
ranking noncommissioned officer with great- 
er status in the informal group. The real 
leader had to be willing to stand up for the 
interests of the group against such higher 
outside authority as the base first sergeant. 
An example of this occurred when a master 
sergeant was transferred into a unit where a 
staff sergeant had been acting as N.C.O.I.C. 
and had been the respected leader in the in- 
formal group for several months. The master 
sergeant replaced the staff sergeant as 
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N.C.O.I.C. Failing to observe the local cus- 
toms and to work through the informal 
group, the master sergeant proceeded to ex- 
ercise his privileges and duties according to 
the letter of the formal regulations. The in- 
formal group rejected him as a leader and 
continued to look for leadership to the staff 
sergeant, even on technical problems which 
were officially within the jurisdiction of the 
master sergeant. Considerable tension de- 
veloped between the master sergeant and 
the informal group, and the working effi- 
ciency of the unit declined markedly. The 
conflict became so acute that the C.O. had 
the master sergeant transferred to another 
base and reinstated the staff sergeant as 
N.C.O.L.C. 

This experience apparently gave the C.O. 
an insight into the importance of having the 
official leader accepted by the informal 
group. After several months another master 
sergeant was transferred into the unit. In 
this case the C.O. permitted the staff ser- 
geant to continue as N.C.O.I.C. for several 
weeks while the master sergeant became ac- 
quainted with the local situation and a mem- 
ber of the informal group. The subsequent 
appointment of the master sergeant as 
N.C.O.1.C. was accepted by the group, al- 
though there continued to be some rivalry 
between the old and the new leader. 

Group customs and systematic interper- 
sonal relations hardened quickly and were 
enforced by the group. They were concerned 
not only with the areas of activity for which 
no official regulations existed but also with 
the interpretation of the official regulations. 
Who used what tool in doing the job, who 
gave him the tool, how fast the job “should” 
be done, how the finished product or report 
of work was handled—these were subjects 
governed by group customs. Such customs 
were absolutely essential in one unit where 
men worked on a three-shift twenty-four- 
hour basis, and it was necessary to co- 
operate in doing the job without benefit of 
face-to-face relations. 

Many examples were observed in which 
the standards of the informal group pre- 
vailed in opposition to formal regulations. 
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Frequently it was not even necessary for the 
informal group to express its resistance to a 
formal regulation openly. When the 
N.C.O.I.C. was also the group leader, he 
frequently advised the C.O. to modify the 
proposed operation of a regulation so as to 
bring it into accord with local customs. Sev- 
eral C.O.’s who had worked with their units 
for some time were also so sensitive to the 
customs of the informal group as to soften 
in advance the effects of regulations inter- 
fering with established customs. For exam- 
ple, one unit was ordered by higher head- 
quarters to institute a system of daily tech- 
nical classes for all enlisted men. This would 
have necessitated curtailing the established 
system of pass privileges—and, of all cus- 
toms of the informal group, the most sacred 
were those concerning pass privileges. In 
practice, classes were held only twice a week, 
and disciplinary action was never taken 
against men who missed these classes be- 
cause of absence on pass. There was a tacit 
agreement to excuse them. Another exam- 
ple occurred when a shortage of trained per- 
sonnel made it necessary for each man to 
work more hours each week. A new official 
work schedule was posted under which the 
additional work hours were gained by mak- 
ing workdays out of customary “off days.” 
This was in accordance with official policy, 
and the new schedule was followed for sever- 
al weeks, despite grumbling and a noticeable 
decline in the quality of the work. During 
this time, however, the men held a bull ses- 
sion about the schedule, and one man drew 
up a new schedule which retained the cus- 
tomary days off and obtained the needed 
extra hours of work by assigning each man 
an occasional double shift as overtime. At 
an official meeting of the unit called for an- 
other purpose, the men complained to the 
C.O. that the new official schedule was un- 
fair in cutting customary pass privileges. 
One man said that if the group were again 
given their “old” pass privileges, “they” 
would see that the work was done. Finally 
the C.O. examined the new schedule drawn 
up by the men and accepted it as a replace- 
ment for the official schedule. In a similar 
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case the official schedule actually remained 
posted for the benefit of visiting inspectors, 
but the real working schedule was drawn up 
by the men and was kept available at the 
barracks in one man’s footlocker. 

The informal group had many ways to 
express and make effective its dissatisfac- 
tion with official regulations or arrange- 
ments, the most effective of these being con- 
trol of the N.C.O.I.C. As a member of the 
informal group, he was subject to all its 
pressures. Failure to act in accordance with 
the interests of the group might subject 
him to name-calling: “brownnoser,” “eager 
beaver,” “chicken,” “G.I.” Even mild social 
ostracism would bring an offending leader 
“in line.” Failure to be included in the ac- 
tivities and discussions of the group meant 
isolation and loneliness, because the offend- 
ing leader had no other social group to which 
to turn. The whole basis of his social life and 
status was in this one informal group. The 
offending member of a street-corner gang 
may find refuge in a rival gang. The offend- 
ing machine politician may sell out to the 
rival machine or enter an entirely different 
social world. The member of an army group 
rarely has such an alternative. He belongs 
to the informal social group or he is isolated. 

Thus, membership of the N.C.O.I.C. in 
the informal group limits his ability to per- 
form his official supervisory duties in the 
manner prescribed by official regulations. For 
example, the basic formal sanction which 
the N.C.O.I.C. has at his command to en- 
force compliance with orders is the power to 
report the offender to the C.O. In practice, 
however, the N.C.O.I.C. rarely turns in a 
man to the C.O. unless the infraction is im- 
portant or impossible to conceal. The 
N.C.O.1L.C. who turns in a fellow-member 
is felt to be betraying “his own.” One 
N.C.O.1L.C. who turned several men in to 
the C.O. was described as a “fellow who 
would turn in his own mother for an extra 
stripe.” This comparison with a family be- 
trayal indicates the intensity of feeling in- 
volved. The N.C.O.I.C. involved lived off 
the post and was not really a full-fledged 
member of the informal group. 


The manner in which the informal group 
modified the official status relationships is 
also well exemplified in the lack of real pow- 
er in the hands of subordinate N.C.O.’s. 
Officially, each shift of workers in the unit 
was under the management of a subordinate 
N.C.O., who, in turn, was responsible to 
the N.C.O.LC. Actually, however, these 
N.C.O.’s_ exercised very little authority. 
They were on terms of closest intimacy with 
the men on their shifts, and this intimacy 
usually precluded any real observance of 
the official relations of superior-inferior. 
Leadership on the job was worked out in- 
formally and was almost as often in the 
hands of a dominating private as of an 
N.C.O. The informal group pressures which 
influenced the N.C.O.1.C. were even more 
powerful in controlling the subordinate 
N.C.O.’s because even their official work 
relations were entirely within the informal 
group. Furthermore, their relations with 
officers and “higher authority” were medi- 
ated through the N.C.O.LC., to whom they 
stood in much the same relation as other 
members of the informal group. 

In addition to name-calling and social 
ostracism, the informal group also enforced 
its customs by withholding from an offend- 
ing member the means of enjoying certain 
privileges. For example, Charlie G—— often 
took advantage of the privilege of taking an 
extended pass by exchanging duty shifts 
with another man. On several occasions, 
however, Charlie returned late from his pass, 
thus disrupting the work routine, forcing 
another man to work for him, and shorten- 
ing the pass of the next man to leave. By 
common consent this matter was not brought 
to the attention of the C.O. Instead, the 
members of the group punished Charlie by 
refusing to change shifts with him again. 
This was considered a severe punishment 
and just retribution. It involved no formal 
decision by the group. One man said: “T’ll 
be damned if I’ll trade shifts with Charlie 
again. He louses up the whole pass setup.” 
The others nodded assent, and the matter 
was settled. The informal decision of the 
group was later taken into consideration by 
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the N.C.O.L.C. in making up an official work 
schedule. 

The activities of the informal group were 
by no means confined to resisting or modify- 
ing the unpopular aspects of the formal 
army organization. On the contrary, a very 
large part of the customs of the informal 
group supplemented or implemented the offi- 
cial regulations and relationships, most of 
which had to be worked out in terms of local 
conditions. During one period of several 
months the membership of the unit was 
stable and unusual esprit de corps developed. 
Under the leadership of the N.C.O.I.C. the 
group took considerable pride in proper 
performance of duties. Men who showed 
skill and initiative on the job were held in 
esteem in the informal group. An efficient 
division of labor was worked out for the 
various jobs. The importance of this infor- 
mal work organization became evident when 
several key men were transferred from the 
unit. The formal regulations and status sys- 
tem did not change, but the informal system 
of putting them into effect appeared to 
break down. In fact, certain men did not 
seem to know their jobs because the infor- 
mal division of labor had broken up. There 
was confusion as to who was to give and 
who was to take orders, although theoreti- 
cally this question was settled in terms of 
rank. There was a kind of organizational 
vacuum for a time, during which routine 
jobs were done slowly or poorly. Gradually 
the work improved as the informal groups 
were reorganized and it became clearer 
what the working relationships were to be 
and whose decisions were to be accepted. 
During this period of organizational break- 
down there was no loss in the number of 
technically trained personnel. New men, 
technically trained with experience at other 
bases, had replaced the transferred key men; 
but the new men could not automatically 
become key men in the informal working 
order. Indeed, in several cases “old’’ men 
who had occupied subordinate positions 
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moved up to positions of actual leadership, 
although there was no change in the official 
hierarchy. 

Although the limited observations of the 
writer do not permit any specific generali- 
zations, they do indicate the functional im- 
portance of the informal group in the Ameri- 
can army. As in the case of most other social 
organizations, it appears necessary to go be- 
hind formal social structure into the realm 
of the emotional and interpersonal relations 
of the informal primary groups, to see how 
the army really works. In this connection it 
is particularly important to go behind the 
officially defined role of the army leader to 
discover how that role is redefined by his al- 
legiances and attachments within the very 
groups he is expected to command. This 
duality of roles observed in the formal or- 
ganization of the army is apparent, also, in 
the current controversy concerning the sta- 
tus of the factory foreman. In a rational 
diagrammatic outline of worker-manage- 
ment relations the foreman may be a part 
of management, but specific investigation is 
needed in each situation to discover the de- 
gree to which the informal social relations of 
the foreman limit his ability to act in the in- 
terests of management. 

For purposes of generalization, it would 
be most valuable if other sociologists in the 
service would report on the role of informal 
organizations in other tvpes of army units. 
Particular interest would be attached to re- 
ports on the informal organization of com- 
bat units of relatively stable membership. 
In such units, presumably, the informal 
group would reach a maximum of develop- 
ment and be most active in counteracting 
or modifying and supplementing formal reg- 
ulations and organization. If generalizations 
could be developed concerning the functions 
of informal groups under various conditions 
of army life, the sociologist would be in a po- 
sition to understand many of the problems 
which will arise under possible peacetime 
universal military training. 
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When men are inducted into the armed forces, they must make adjustments to the structure of activities 
and relationships of basic training. These are discussed in terms of the aw (1) asa hierarchy of command, 


(2) asa rigidly stratified society, (3) as a self-contained social world, and (4 


its members. 


Situations in the Army vary from pure 
civilian routines at one extreme to actual 
combat at the other. Enfolding these differ- 
ences, however, is an atmosphere which 
affects almost every soldier at one time or 
another. It is the situation of a combat sol- 
dier out of combat: in training, replacement 
depots, staging areas, rear areas, etc. It is 
what is meant when a clerk is told to be a 
good soldier. There is a community of ex- 
perience which is inherent in the uniform 
structure of Army society: the procedures, 
rules, attitudes, and sanctions. It is testified 
to by the fact that all soldiers have a com- 
mon language, one that is frequently mis- 
understood by civilians. This community 
is derived largely from a common basic 
training wherein the rules are first laid down. 

Basic training for most troops is essen- 
tially infantry training: marches, marks- 
manship, field fortifications, military cour- 
tesy, and customs of the service. To service 
troops assigned to base sections this training 
may seem ludicrous. Assignments are hardly 
to be known in advance, however; and the 
fact that ordnance and quartermaster 
troops have been under fire seems to justify 
this minimum protective training. 

Furthermore, it is in basic training that 
the whole fabric of Army life—the concrete 
social situation into which the soldier is in- 
troduced—is first revealed. This will be de- 
scribed in terms of four characteristics: 
that the army is a command society, is rigid- 
ly stratified, is self-contained, and can be 
atomized. 

In a society organized in a hierarchy of 
command, power is sublet. This is the cause 
of many indignities and abuses; for a corpo- 
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as either socializing or isolating 


ral can be more of a tyrant than an officer 
and very often the necessary controls by 
higher commands are not exercised in these 
cases. Ideally, military channels make for 
the most personalized control possible, as 
each commander knows the men directly 
under him and is responsible for everything 
within his command. Thus, execution of 
orders and policy proceeds through each 
echelon in the chain of command, insuring 
personal control at each step and final ac- 
tion only by the commander immediately 
responsible. A regimental commander 
avoids giving orders to a company comman- 
der, as this would undermine the position of 
the battalion commander. The converse 
principle is that one does not go over the 
head of his superior without first securing 
the latter’s permission. (This is not neces- 
sarily followed in cases of extreme hardship 
or personal contact.) To the individual sol- 
dier, higher headquarters appears as an im- 
personal web, particularly in a huge army. 
An individual, initiating action by himself, 
is up against the prospect of going through 
channels, which requires concurrence at each 
step. Very often military requirements do 
not permit individual exceptions to be made. 
When a soldier applies for a transfer, for ex- 
ample, many factors have to be controlled 
beyond his reach that can frustrate his ef- 
forts. Many men never went to officers’ 
school because, during the processing of pa- 
pers, the quota had been cut or their outfit 
had been alerted for overseas duty. 

In a chain of command, information 
drifts down slowly—and often hazardously. 
This is because of the withholding power of 
a commander, often sheer negligence to cir- 
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culate such information, judgment by the 
commander of its irrelevance within the 
command, or military security. One of the 
best services which Yank provides is a week- 
ly summary of current War Department di- 
rectives. This is many times the first way a 
soldier learns of a policy, when the very cir- 
cular from which this information was de- 
rived is lying in the orderly room. Note that 
Yank is out of the chain of command. Lack 
of correct official information is a great 
source of frustration, especially when one 
learns of the directive after it is too late. 
Also it is a setting for the unbounded spread 
of rumor, which is ever present in the Army. 
Furthermore, many seemingly ridiculous 
rules could be made intelligible by pointing 
out the intent of the directive as explained 
therein. What finally remains of an order at 
the lowest echelon is often nothing more 
than a direct command, without apparent 
reason. 

This establishes the peculiar role of the 
clerk—the man in headquarters. He is the 
one in the know. (It is ludicrous to see that 
what is prized as such restricted information 
at company levels is common knowledge at 
higher headquarters.) In civilian industry 
clerical workers have an iota more of pres- 
tige in the factory hierarchy than the work- 
ers in the plant. But it matters little when 
the factory worker makes a higher wage 
than the typist. On the other hand, head- 
quarters personnel have a much higher per- 
centage of rank. Furthermore, commanding 
officers will go to all ends to keep from los- 
ing their clerks. It was found necessary in 
Europe to send General Lear on a special 
expedition to clear out the base sections of 
men fit for combat. 

The second characteristic of a command 
society is that procedures are uniform and 
ordered. They are easily learned. Even pol- 
icy is directed from higher headquarters. 
This makes for an odd relationship between 
an administrative officer and his enlisted 
men, in which the latter are able to do most 
of the former’s work save signing his name. 
This is not true on lower levels only. The 
relationship between a colonel and a ser- 
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geant in his confidence is no different than 
that between a company commander and 
his first sergeant. 

Conformity often means doing no more 
than you are told. That’s playing it safe; 
for self-assumed responsibility may conflict 
with established prerogative. This produces 
a tundency to shift responsibility. Doing ex- 
actly what is ordered—when it is known to 
be wrong—can be very frustrating, espe- 
cially when the individual aware of the error 
will have to undo it eventually himself. The 
hardest orders to obey are those that re- 
quire civilian duties to be performed the 
Army way. The Army has its own peculiar 
way of washing windows. 

It is during basic training that conform- 
ity is carried to its extreme. This is partly 
the intent of basic training, partly the acci- 
dents of handling a group of recruits. Men 
have fallen out for a formation in one uni- 
form to go back and change it two and three 
times until the commander makes up his 
mind. As a whole, basic-training programs 
adhere strictly to the Army’s set of field 
manuals, which are revised as experience 
proves necessary. Occasionally, however, 
they lag behind it. Combat veterans who had 
been returned to instruct trainees com- 
plained that they were unable to teach their 
battlefield knowledge if it conflicted with 
the field manual. Furthermore, the manual 
is made artificial by the splitting of opera- 
tions into numbered steps for instructional 
purposes. This emphasis on uniformity of 
method tends to become exaggerated, and 
“by the numbers” is a stock joke. It was 
found necessary to revise the bayonet man- 
ual when, in the North African campaign, 
men were observed bayoneting “by the 
numbers,” to their own disadvantage. 

The carry-over of much peacetime Army 
tradition in a basic-training program does 
much to generate conformity, for that was 
its intent. The snap and polish of close-order 
drill, formal guard mounts, personal inspec- 
tions, and other ceremonies depend for their 
success on precise unison. Close-order drill 
was functional when whole armies or bat- 
talions were led by the command of one 
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man and when units moved into combat 
“dressed to the right.” Infantry combat to- 
day consists of much squad and patrol ac- 
tivity, which requires individual initiative 
that is the antithesis of close-order drill. It 
is useless as a preparation for combat which 
can be acquired only in actual squad or pla- 
toon practice. Yet the Army holds onto it 
under the idea that it strengthens discipline. 
It is very deadening and was responsible for 
large-scale desertions and AWOL’s after 
the last armistice. Garrison training em- 
phasizes visible surfaces. One can occasion- 
ally get away with a dirty rifle at an inspec- 
tion if his manual of arms is highly precise. 
The inspector is too easily impressed. 

Another result of the use of the field man- 
ual is the uniformity of teaching practices 
and the ease with which teachers are made. 
It is not unusual for a student to succeed a 
teacher and know no less of the subject mat- 
ter than the latter, since they are both lim- 
ited to the same source. 

Military society is rigidly stratified into 
two closed hierarchies. The officer—enlisted- 
man relationship often causes status dilem- 
mas: when a line officer has an enlisted man 
of civilian acquaintance under him; when 
an officer and enlisted man meet on social 
terms (I know of one case where two former 
buddies walked around an Army camp for 
three hours, as there was no place on the 
post where they could go together); when 
an officer is responsible for enlisted men 
twice his age; when an employee and em- 
ployer or student and teacher meet as offi- 
cer and enlisted man, respectively; and, 
lastly, when an officer replaces an enlisted 
man in an identical assignment, especially 
if the enlisted man has to break in the offi- 
cer. 

American enlisted men have never ac- 
cepted the officer as a superior being and 
tend to regard some of the normal exercises 
of his rank as undemocratic (complete re- 
lief from fatigue details, for example). This 
is largely to be expected, in a democratic 
society where there is no avowed aristocracy. 
Ina feudal society high civilian status would 
automatically convert to an officer rank, as 
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is still much the case in the British Empire. 
Many American officers are flatly regarded 
as parvenus by better-mannered enlisted 
men. 

But real indignities do occur. If privilege 
is not correlated with sincere responsibility, 
it disgusts. Certain company commanders 
have little interest in the weifare of their 
men, and they are despised. Also the system 
of sanctions in the Army wherein the pun- 
ishment must not degrade the rank is a sore 
spot of contention. For identical infractions 
of the same rule, the higher rank will ac- 
tually suffer less—and less proportionately. 
Officers are rather lenient with one another 
on courts-martial. A noncommissioned offi- 
cer will usually be reduced to the grade of 
private for inefficiency, whereas an officer 
will merely be transferred—gotten rid of. 

The Army makes an officer responsible 
for many things which he is incapable of 
judging. It is based less on reality than on the 
sacred institution of rank. A mess officer, 
knowing nothing about cooking, has to in- 
spect mess halls. Thus surface observations 
are played up rather than the quality of the 
food. A man, once commissioned, acquires 
new “abilities.” 

Both in civilian life and in the Army there 
is such a thing as administrative skill, based 
on an understanding of the principles of or- 
ganization and production, delegation of 
problems in a hierarchy of authority, and 
co-ordinated staff information which enables 
the executive reasonably to determine pol- 
icy. Shifts of key men are common among 
government and business agencies that are 
related. Furthermore, similar principles of 
capital and credit formation in large-scale 
financing overshadow the technical aspects 
of different businesses. But the ability to 
handle new problems decreases from the top 
downward, as they become more technical. 

This principle is certainly an ideal in the 
Army. But it is not uncommon to see a bat- 
tlefield officer transferred for various rea- 
sons to administrative assignments for 
which he is unfitted but which he is expected 
to fulfil by virtue of the fact that he is an 
officer. Combat fliers who after fifty mis- 
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sions were placed in administrative duties 
were, as a rule, less qualified than their en- 
listed assistants to do anything more than 
sign prepared papers. 

This aura which surrounds rank as such 
often places responsibility upon men who 
are less qualified than their subordinates. 
It is as true of enlisted ranks as it is of offi- 
cers’. Although the rank may have been ac- 
quired in one branch of service, it is good 
for at least a first play in another, until in- 
efficiency becomes too obvious. Thereupon 
the officer will be transferred to another as- 
signment, and the same situation will re- 
commence. 

The third characteristic of the Army is 
that it is a self-contained society which must 
maintain its own housekeeping functions, 
take precautions for health and safety. This 
requires the diversion of efforts into neces- 
sary—but seemingly trivial—activities. To 
a former professional who is an enlisted 
man, policing the area, cleaning latrines, 
kitchen police, and care of the barracks 
seem at first an imposition. On the other 
hand, an officer or noncommissioned officer 
is not only in charge of an operation but also 
in charge of his men. This requires keeping 
the company’s moneys, maintaining disci- 
pline, giving fatherly advice, keeping rec- 
ords, censoring mail, and a myriad of other 
duties that are the cause of amazing shifts in 
personality and that impose new roles upon 
the urbanized individual. 

Living in the Army, one has to make the 
adjustment which enables him to accept 
Army standards and rules—without judg- 
ment as to how alien they were formerly. 
When a soldier begins to use the Army vo- 
cabulary and slang without deliberate choice 
and when a situation automatically evokes 
the correct attitudes, he has unwittingly 
acquired the rules and regulations whether 
he likes them or not. 

To almost all enlisted men, military life 
is, in greater or less degree, an atomizing 
experience. Not only does entrance into the 
armed forces mean the lapse of civilian oc- 
cupations and avocations, it also involves 
the increasing decline of the social controls 
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of the family and of the neighborhood. To 
the great majority of servicemen, their day- 
to-day routine of basic training has no mean- 
ing in relation to future goals after the war. 
For the most part they are living in the 
present and for the present. In several sig- 
nificant ways the attitudes and behavior 
of the men during and after basic training 
express this predominant feeling of the pri- 
macy of the present and the recession of the 
past and the future except at times of rev- 
erie and the writing and the receiving of 
letters. 

The essential fact about induction, re- 
ception-center, and basic-training experi- 
ence is the knifing-off of past experience. 
Nothing in one’s past seems relevant un- 
less, possibly, a capacity for adaptation and 
the ability to assume a new role. Those who 
are unable to do so readily fall into the psy- 
choneurotic category and may get medical 
discharges. Two such men in my company 
were characterized by an inability to focus 
on the task assigned them, inability to re- 
port at the assigned place on time, sleeping 
through reveille, missing formations, fanta- 
sies, and an imaginative reconstruction of 
their pasts in which the importance and pres- 
tige of their civilian roles were emphasized 
and exaggerated. Psychoneurotic cases, of 
course, are not the rule. Nonetheless, the 
sense of being thrust into a completely 
alien role and some feeling of personal deg- 
radation is common to a large number of 
recruits. 

The complete severance of accustomed 
social relations finds compensation in part 
in the acquiring of “buddies.” Frequently 
the choice of a “buddy” was fortuitous, 
growing out of arbitrary barracks or hut- 
ment assignment. In many cases a very 
strong bond developed between buddies. 
Covering up for, defense of, and devotion to 
one’s buddy was expected. Sentiments that 
would be considered maudlin under other 
circumstances were sometimes expressed. 
For example, a Pfc, who was on the list to 
make Corporal, stated: “If Joe [his buddy] 
don’t make Corporal, I won’t take it. They 
can take their Goddam $12 and..... t 
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In the early stages of an Army career, 
particularly in basic training, similarity of 
background and interests seemed unneces- 
sary for forming a buddy relationship. Ap- 
parently, the unfamiliar situation and the 
need felt for someone to share the discom- 
forts and perplexities of the new life were 
sufficient basis for the buddy relationship. 
In later months these intimate relationships 
were more often based upon identity of 
past, i.e., civilian interests and occupation. 
In my company, four men who always 
bunked together were attracted to each 
other by similarity of political convictions. 

In spite of the intimacy of Army life, an 
individual can be very isolated—more so 
than in civilian life, as mobility, which per- 
mits wide selection of associates, is sharply 
reduced. If the soldier does not find an in- 
group with which to share his complaints 
at least, he may become psychoneurotic. To 
avoid this, soldiers acquire some very queer 
friendships, which would have a dubious 
future in a civilian background. It is rare 
to see a soldier or sailor alone, whereas most 
psychoneurotic servicemen have few or no 
friends. To a hypersensitive individual, 
basic training can be a horror, as he will in- 
vite vulgar treatment by a certain type of 
officer and noncommissioned officer. 

The impersonality of the military method 
of handling great numbers also makes for 
anonymity. This impersonality, as evi- 
denced in serial numbers, squad and pla- 
toon numbers, queueing up by alphabet, 
numbers designating main civilian occupa- 
tion and main occupational specialty, tent 
numbers, and laundry numbers, is soon ac- 
cepted by the G.I. He learns, somehow, that 
his new role will be easier if the anonym- 
ity of numbers is preserved—if, to be spe- 
cific, his officers and the orderly room never 
identify his name or number with face and 
personality. 

While lack of objectives and other incen- 
tives discouraged initiative and creative 
effort among men in the Army, another con- 
dition contributing to the same effect was 
the security, however minimal, offered by 
the services to their men and dependents. 


Since, on the one hand, effort went largely 
unrewarded and, conversely, slothful dispo- 
sition of duty did not jeopardize the soldier’s 
rating and his monthly stipend, the tendency 
was to “soldier” on the job, to get away 
with as little work as possible. Over any pe- 
riod of time the dull, do-nothing routine 
stimulated escape reactions, which, in de- 
creasing order of frequency, were movies, 
gambling, liquor, and brothels. 

The complete exhaustion of the monthly 
paycheck within a few days was compara- 
tively common. A soldier could squander his 
cash with equanimity, knowing that next 
month would see him “flush” again; while, 
in the meantime, there was always the as- 
surance of food and shelter. In the Army, 
money came to have a new and more direct 
meaning for many soldiers. Time had only a 
present phase. Money had only its immedi- 
ate goods and services value. It was used or 
loaned or gambled with considerable aban- 
don. The future could and would take care 
of itself. 

These different evidences of the atomiz- 
ing effects of military experience upon the 
individual should not blind the observer to 
the forces at work in the creating of a uni- 
fied combat group out of the initial aggre- 
gate of heterogeneous individuals with 
widely different civilian backgrounds and 
experiences. In this transformation many 
factors are at work, one of the most impor- 
tant of which is companionship, No amount 
of orientation courses can supplant the ne- 
cessity for comradeship. The morale of the 
whole unit is dependent upon firm in-group 
bonds in terms of which the group can exe- 
cute its mission with gratification. When 
something internal to the situation chokes 
or defies this solidarity, the prospect for high 
morale is weak. This is too often the case in 
the Army. Poor leadership which is directed 
at privilege instead of responsibility, selfish- 
ness, intolerable regulations, and a disre- 
gard of the common amenities will divide an 
outfit. In this case it is impossible to cement 
it by words. 


Ha. U.S.F. (INFORMATION AND EDUCATION) 
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THE MAKING OF THE INFANTRYMAN 


ANONYMOUS 


ABSTRACT 


The infantry is the most strenuous, least envied, branch of the services. Yet the infantrymen’s morale 
and pride is exceedingly high. The rigors and real dangers of their unusually severe basic training lead to a 
conception of themselves as soldiers who can endure what other soldiers cannot. 


It is, in a sense, ironical that some of the 
finest fighting men in the war came from 
the United States—in a citizen-army of 
men who hate war. Postwar developments 
indicate that the morale of. the nation was 
based upon the practical necessity of de- 
fending itself against an attack, with the 
feeling that war was undesirable and must 
be finished as soon as possible. Everyone 
wanted to go home. Yet, American soldiers, 
drafted unwillingly, have proved to be 
superb in fighting ability and have been 
more than a match even for professionals of 
other nations. 

In a war full of sacrifices, there is general 
agreement that the most challenging and 
undesirable task has been that of the in- 
fantryman—the “‘dogface.” The infantry- 
man, particularly the rifleman, is a fighting 
man, whose prime function is to “close on 
the enemy and destroy him.” Reports from 
all battlefronts of the feats of the American 
rifleman in the heat of battle bear testimony 
to the self-sacrifice and earnestness with 
which he has taken his task. 

Many have gone into the infantry un- 
willingly, partly because it is known to be 
difficult and partly because of the general 
tendency among civilians to look upon the 
infantry as the reservoir for those not quali- 
fied for anything else. Once they have tasted 
infantry life, however, many change their 
opinion. Many who have seen action in the 
front lines as infantrymen say that any- 
thing else is better. Even those in training 
advise their friends to go to some other 
branch. Despite all this, however, they be- 
come proud, not so much of the fact that 
they are “good soldiers,” but of the fact that 


they are “infantrymen.” They are proud to 
have been able to do what they did; proud 
to have been able to “take it”; proud that 
they are “men.” They feel convinced that, 
even if civilians do not appreciate their ef- 
forts, all other “G.I.’s” will. They wear 
with pride the blue braid on their overseas 
cap and their crossed rifle insignia on their 
lapels. 

A group of men who were trained as 
infantry replacements were stranded at 
Fort Meade after V-E Day and were offered 
an opportunity to transfer into an easier 
job in the army service forces. Many flatly 
refused to go. Others who wanted to go did 
not dare say so. They said they were not 
interested in “replacing WAC’s for active 
duty.” There is a tendency among riflemen 
to look with disdain upon those in other 
branches of the service—particularly non- 
combat, rear-echelon men. While recogniz- 
ing the importance of their work and realiz- 
ing with envy the relatively easy life that 
they lead, they look upon noncombat men 
as “male WAC’s” and “chair-borne troops.” 
Air-corps men are singled out as “sloppy.” 
The infantryman comes to look upon him- 
self as the most versatile, capable soldier in 
the service. 

This raises the question: What is so good 
about the infantry, which is generally 
agreed to be the least desirable branch of 
the service? Many feel that there is less 
“chicken” than in other units, that petty 
things are not stressed quite so much." In 


* “Chicken,” a much-used term'in the army, 
refers to the emphasis on petty regulations, such as 
polishing shoes, keeping the area clean, and saluting. 
Since soldiers on the field regard as useless and petty 
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contrast to garrison life, the relationship 
between the men is frank and less strained 
by conventions. There is less “‘back-stab- 
bing” and “brown-nosing” for promotions. 
Men say what they feel and do what they 
please. It is understood that they may pay 
with their lives for stupid errors. The rifle- 
men expect one another to ignore petty 
things and petty regulations and to “take 
life easy”—except when they are in the 
front lines fighting. Men are expected to be 
“good Joes,” to be anonymous and avoid 
attention—except in dangerous and chal- 
lenging situations, where they are expected 
to give all they have. However, this, in it- 
self, is not sufficient to explain the exalted 
self-conception of the infantryman. The 
explanation may be found in the character 
of his training. 

While those drafted early in the war were 
given opportunities to develop their civilian 
interests, as far as possible, within the army 
table of organization, those who were in- 
ducted after the summer of 1944 did not 
have much choice. The invasion of Africa, 
the landings in Normandy, the Battle of the 
Belgian Bulge, as well as the fighting in the 
South Pacific, led to heavy casualties among 
combat men. Infantrymen were needed bad- 
ly. While most inductees tried to get out, 
only a few succeeded. At first many were 
disgusted, but they had no alternative but 
to make the best of it. 

At the beginning of the war, the United 
States Army, like that of most countries, 
activated new divisions whenever there 
were enough trained men, and then trained 
and used the men as a unit. However, during 
the war, it was decided to train, as individ- 
ual replacements, men who could do any job 
in the infantry and who could be sent to re- 
place casualties in any division. The indi- 
vidual replacements were trained (generally 
from thirteen to seventeen weeks) in the 
Infantry Replacement Training Command 


anything without some foreseeable aim defined as 
important, any order which is given for the sake of 
military regulation rather than for the performance 
of some particular purpose is labeled as “chicken.” 


(I.R.T.C.) camps throughout the nation. It 
is in basic training that the raw recruit is 
turned into a soldier and develops pride in 
his branch of service. 

I.R.T.C. graduates lack only battlefield 
experience. When they arrive on the field, 
they can be assigned to a rifle squad (as a 
scout, rifleman, grenadier, or automatic- 
rifleman), machine-gun squad (as a gunner 
or ammunition-bearer), bazooka team, mor- 
tar squad (as a gunner, ammunition-bearer 
or observer). Each man knows how to take 
care of himself, with or without weapons. 

There are innumerable situations in basic 
training in which the men come to look upon 
themselves with pride. In fact, after the 
first six weeks—Branch Immateriel Train- 
ing—most men are convinced that the in- 
fantry is the “toughest outfit” in the army. 
Indoctrination in the orientation meetings 
is important. The men are told that they 
will be the “most versatile men in the 
Army,” and the strenuous and varied train- 
ing schedule is enough to convince anyone 
that this will be true. For six weeks the men 
work for six days a week, and in some weeks 
for two or three nights besides.? The men 
are told that they must learn to be self- 
sufficient, that, if necessary, they must learn 
to live off nature. They are told, much to 
their surprise, that they must always use 
their heads and not necessarily follow stupid 
orders when the situation requires some 
other course of action. They are told that 
the primary mission of the infantry is “to 
close on the enemy.” “Without the infantry, 
wars cannot be won. All the air corps and 
the artillery do is to set the stage for the 
foot soldiers.” In classes on military cour- 
tesy, the trainees are told: “You’re an 
infantryman; act like one. Don’t be sloppy 
like them air-corps guys.” Night problems, 
mines, explosives, booby traps, maps, rifle 
marksmanship, compass courses, and other 
items on the strenuous routine introduce 
the men to simulated combat conditions; 


2The training schedule differs from camp to 
camp. Some camps, with longer training cycles, 
give the men Saturday afternoons off. 
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and the physical strain is enough to con- 
vince the men that any person who can 
master it all is indeed worthy of respect. 

After the first six weeks comes the period 
of specialized training. Riflemen learn scout- 
ing and patrolling; cover and movement; 
hasty fortifications (foxholes and gun em- 
placements); squad and platoon tactics; 
bayonet fighting; close combat, and dirty 
fighting—with or without weapons; and the 
use of the Browning automatic rifle, the 30- 
caliber air-cooled machine gun, and the 60- 
mm. mortar.’ They not only learn to fire the 
weapons and how to use them tactically but 
also learn the nomenclature of the parts, as 
well as how to disassemble them and put 
them together in the dark. The rifleman is 
indeed a trained specialist. Finally, bivouac 
—with the much-discussed infiltration 
course‘—climaxes the training and affords 
the men two weeks in the field to put into 
practice all the things that they have learned. 
The training is strenuous, and some are un- 
able to complete the course; others barely 
pass. Those who do graduate feel that they 
have passed the supreme test of their lives 
and are proud that they have done what 
others could not do. 

If one values his life, he cannot “gold 
brick,” even if an opportunity is afforded 
him. One error on the battlefield can mean 
death. For example, early in basic training, 
men are required to enter a gas chamber 
filled with chlorine gas without gas masks 
and to put them on after they are inside. It 
would be easier and more comfortable were 
one to “cheat” and unbutton the flaps on 
the gas-mask-holder so that he could take 
out the mask faster. However, this is rarely 
done, for it is assumed that on the battlefield 


3In some I.R.T.C. camps the 30 caliber water- 
cooled machine gun and 88-mm. mortar are also 
taught. 


4In the infiltration course the men are required 
to crawl through an area full of dynamite and 
barbed wires while live rounds fly over their heads. 
Because of the movies, many have a tendency to 
regard this as the greatest test; but most trainees 
feel that it is not too difficult because by the time 
they have gone through it they are accustomed to 
explosions and live rounds near their heads. 
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a man is more likely to have his flap on 
securely. Training is taken seriously, be- 
cause one never knows when his life may de- 
pend upon his knowledge. There is a com- 
mon understanding that the training is “for 
our own good”; therefore, most men try 
their best.5 “Gold bricks” are at once resent- 
ed and pitied: “Wait ’til he gets over there; 
he’ll be sorry!” 


Furthermore, in the army, a man is con- 
stantly evaluated by his fellows as he per- 
forms his various tasks. The values are 
“toughness” and one’s ability to “take it.” 
Paratroopers and rangers are most highly 
regarded because they are considered “rug- 
ged.” There is much sympathy and mutual 
understanding, for each man, from his own 
experience, knows how hard it is for the 
others. Therefore, it becomes a matter of 
personal pride to perform well the things 
which are defined as important. Some of the 
work in basic training requires the supreme 
effort on the part of many men. For ex- 
ample, the 4-mile cross-country run with 
full battle equipment and the 20- or 30-mile 
hike with full field pack are dreaded by 
trainees.° Men who can “take it” in these 
ordeals are most respected, as are the 
marksmen and those who can carry heavy 
loads without faltering. 

In basic training a rifleman gains self- 
confidence. The raw recruit who first enters 
an I.R.T.C. camp wonders how, after only 
15 weeks of training, he can engage an 
enemy who has trained for years. By the 
time he leaves, he has the feeling that he has 
accomplished something, that if he could go 
through “basic” he could do other things 
that are worse. 


One factor reinforcing this conception is 
the esprit de corps that develops during the 


$ Needless to say, this attitude disappears as 
soon as the men finish training. 


6 Some camps have a 20-mile course; others have 
a longer one. After about five or six months in the 
infantry a hike of this length would not tire the 
men too much—in fact, they are ready to fight at 
the end of the march. However, after only thirteen 
or fourteen weeks of training it is rather difficult. 


training. The men have a feeling of com- 
radeship, of belonging together. Through- 
out the weeks of rigorous training, they 
share hardships, dangerous tasks, rewards, 
and “gripes.” They are together constantly. 
They are all treated alike. There is no 
privacy. In one another’s presence, they 
come to feel at ease, and personal reserve 
breaks down. They develop a sense of be- 
longing together in a common undertaking. 
By sharing experience, they have a feeling 
of closeness and begin to feel that they form 
a select group. They can do things others 
cannot do. This esprit de corps reinforces 
their new conception of themselves because 
the rifleman gets collective support from the 
sense of belonging with others. 

Finally, in basic training—the recruit’s 
first experience in the army—many find life 
more ordered than they had found it before. 
Each soldier has a definite status. Aside 
from the formally prescribed rules and regu- 
lations, which are at first enforced by the 
officers and noncommissioned officers and 
later sustained by the expectations of the 
men themselves, there develops a set of com- 
mon understandings, defining the relative 
importance of various duties, the relation- 
ships with those of higher rank, and the 
character of duties that can be shirked and 
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those that cannot. From reveille to bed- 
check the soldier knows what is expected of 
him. Despite “gripes” and desires to leave 
the service, the soldier finds, in the army, 
comradeship, a feeling of belonging, and an 
ordered life such as many have seldom 
experienced before. 

Citizen soldiers forced into the infantry 
against their will soon come to develop 
great pride in being in the “Queen of the 
Armies” and come to look upon the rear- 
echelon troops as effeminate. This feeling 
develops early in their army career, during 
basic training, where the strenuous training 
convinces them that they are the “tough- 
est,” most versatile, and most valuable men 
in the army. It is out of the agonies of train- 
ing that they develop pride in having done 
what they believe many of their former 
friends could not have done and which they 
themselves never thought they could do. It 
is in the comradeship in the training unit 
that their esprit de corps developed and re- 
inforced this conception. One wonders why 
American soldiers have made such excellent 
combat troops. Perhaps the character of 
their self-conception and of their mutual 
expectations provides a clue to an under- 
standing of their courage in the field of 
battle. 
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LIFE ABOARD AN ARMED-GUARD SHIP 


PAUL L. BERKMAN 


ABSTRACT 


In port an armed-guard ship, divorced of its primary function, becomes unorganized and tends to lose 
its shipshape character; a “scattering-ashore” process begins. The ship, devoid of men and with social 
interaction reduced to a minimum thereby, disintegrates asa social unit. Under way, with routine duties 
and collective expectations re-established, the ship assumes a social identity through the development of 
group solidarity and integration. A landlubber, thrust into this situation, becomes a sailor in a context of 
shipboard discourse, rough weather and the development of sea legs, informal initiatory ritual, standing 
watches, general quarters, and the imminence of enemy attack. 


The naval armed-guard ships are unique 
among the ships manned wholly or in part 
by naval personnel. They are, in fact, not 
naval vessels at all but, rather, merchant 
ships—lumbering Liberties, Victory ships, 
former luxury liners, tankers, World War I 
Hog Islanders, fast ships, slow ships, new 
ships, old ships—on which guns have been 
mounted for protection against enemy air 
and submarine attacks. To differentiate 
them further from regular navy ships, the 
crews were composed of two separate groups 
of men—one civilian and one naval—per- 
forming different functions, subject to dif- 
ferent systems of discipline, receiving dif- 
ferent scales of pay, and motivated by 
different occupational considerations. 

Furthermore, officers and men of the 
naval armed-guard crew (which manned the 
guns and communications equipment) were 
exclusively naval reservists, whose formal 
training and indoctrination in things nauti- 
cal and naval consisted of approximately 
two to four months of relatively intensive 
instruction and drill at naval training sta- 
tions throughout the country. This com- 
plete absence of regular navy men, particu- 
larly of Annapolis-trained officers, had an 
important bearing on the degree of formality 
observed by the armed guard at sea and 
added significance to the armed-guarders’ 
characterization of themselves as attached 
to “the detached branch of the navy.” 

These differences make it apparent, 
therefore, that experiences among the navy 
crew aboard an armed-guard ship are not 
necessarily those of men aboard a regular 


navy ship. Nor, for that matter, are they 
consistent from one armed-guard ship to 
another. Areas of operation, the degree of 
U-boat and enemy air activity, ports of 
destination, the type of ship, the personali- 
ties and attitudes of the officers—these and 
many other variables mitigate against 
broad generalizations based on experiences 
on one or two ships. 

This paper will be limited to two phases 
of life at sea: (1) social solidarity, and (2) 
factors contributing to the transformation 
of an individual from civilian to sailor. The 
data consist of observations made aboard 
two different armed-guard ships on which 
the writer served as communications officer 
during 1944. One was a Liberty ship that 
had been converted into a transport, carry- 
ing troops and cargo into the Mediterranean 
area; and on its return trip transporting 
German prisoners-of-war to this country. 
The other was a relatively fast tanker whose 
route described a vast triangle: loading high- 
octane gasoline in the Caribbean, a run up 
the coast to join an English-bound convoy 
in New York, arrival at an English west- 
coast port for discharge, and then back 
again on ballast to the Caribbean for an- 
other load of high octane. 

When I reported aboard the Liberty, my 
knowledge of ships as such consisted of what 
I had learned in a hasty two-month course 
in seamanship at an indoctrination school, 
plus ten-minute visits aboard a destroyer 
and Liberty ship, respectively. And there 
she lay, tied up to a dock—reminding me, 
after arrival on board, of nothing so much as 
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a farmer’s binder that has grown weather- 
beaten and rusty from constant exposure to 
the elements. Looking at such a binder or 
similar piece of farm machinery, a novice 
concludes that it is just an old piece of junk 
that the farmer has neglected to cart away. 
To imagine that, with a few repairs and ad- 
justments, it will actually operate is far 
from his mind. The ship’s deck seemed to be 
covered with a tangled maze of rusty wire; 
hoisting slings lay about as if they had al- 
ways been and always would be there; one 
of them was filled with a load of 5-inch 
shells, about which a small group of slicker- 
covered men was standing, apparently doing 
nothing; tools lay about the deck; booms 
spread out in every direction; the deck was 
covered with splotches of grimy oil. And the 
cabin to which I was shown appeared to be 
no better. Granted that it was new, its new- 
ness had only reached that ambiguous stage 
that is replete with the litter of construction 
—shavings, pieces of metal, paper, wire, and 
the like. About 10 by 6 feet, it had just been 
built—as a sort of afterthought to the mid- 
ship housing—for occupancy by the junior 
gunnery officer and the communications 
officer. It was, as yet, unheated; the lighting 
had not been completely wired; and water 
would not run in the little washbowl. 

The shape in which I found the ship cer- 
tainly did not conform to my idea of “ship- 
shape.” In the next few months, however, I 
was to learn that a merchant ship in port is 
literally not a ship at all. Divorced tempo- 
rarily of its primary function, it is little more 
than a big iron hulk aboard which things are 
allowed to appear to go to pot much as a 
temporary bachelor may allow dirty dishes 
to accumulate, the bed to go unmade, and 
dust to gather until just before his wife re- 
turns and his family is re-established. 

More important than these purely physi- 
cal aspects of abandonment, I soon found 
that the ship was practically deserted. A 
few members of the gun crew were listlessly 
engaged in taking aboard and stowing am- 
munition. Aside from them and the mer- 
chant mate on watch, however, there was 
just no one around. 


This absence of men, except for a mini- 
mum gun crew and merchant watch, speci- 
fied by wartime port requirements, is char- 
acteristic of a merchant ship secure in a 
friendly port for any length of time. As soon 
as a ship touches the dock, the process by 
which men are scattered ashore comes into 
operation. It has, in fact, begun to function 
long before shore is reached. In the first 
place, the very possibility of shore liberty or 
leave is provided by the fact that a ship tied 
up in port loses its primary function of car- 
rying cargo and/or men. If the port is “se- 
cure,” the probability of air attacks is re- 
duced to a minimum. There is, therefore, 
little more reason or necessity for most of 
the men to remain aboard than there is for 
the driver of a bus to stay at the wheel after 
his run is finished. Secondly, a port, particu- 
larly a new one, provides opportunity for 
new experience and a needed relief from the 
monotony of sea life and the sight of the 
same faces day after day. It allows for leg- 
stretching, and release from cramped quar- 
ters and limited perspective. The absence of 
women and affectional response aboard a 
ship intensifies the desire for such shore- 
satisfactions. 

Each man aboard has come to identify 
himself with a group within which “liberty” 
stereotypes flourish. Even before his induc- 
tion into the navy the basis for acceptance 
of these stereotypes has been laid in books, 
movies, and other channels of communica- 
tion. A good sailor, for example, has “a 
woman in every port.” He can hold his 
liquor. He swaggers ashore. And from the 
moment that a man enters boot camp or 
indoctrination school, he is bombarded with 
immediate suggestions and examples that 
serve to confirm the great importance of 
liberty to a “real” sailor. In fact, to become 
identified with the group he is almost forced 
to take advantage of every leave opportu- 
nity that presents itself; the more so, once he 
is aboard ship, where the group is smaller 
and more intimate and where the conception 
of being a sailor becomes a reality. Here he 
is treated to tale after tale of other men’s 
experiences in various ports. Leaving a port, 
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the talk relates to events that presumably 
have occurred in that port. (“‘Jeez, I hated 
to leave; you should’a seen the babe that I 
picked up here. What a set-up—apartment, 
liquor, food... .. ” Or, “Look at the Swiss 
watch that I got here, and for only the 
equivalent of ten American dollars.’’) Pre- 
ceding arrival at the port of destination, the 
talk is all of what is to be done. If the city is 
a new one to all aboard, expectations are 
compared with experiences in other ports. 
(“It says here in this army pamphlet that 
Italian women have a ‘warm disposition.’ 
Wow! That’s for me. Say, do you remember 
that time in Oran....?” Or, “They say 
that Naples has been sewed up tight by the 
army. They’ve been here too long, anyway, 
to make it a good liberty port. You, ought’a 
get into a port just after it’s been taken. 
Everything comes your way then. Why at 
Brindisi, for example,... . . ”) If the city 
has been visited previously, the conversa- 
tion revolves around experiences that have 
taken place there on a past voyage; expecta- 
tions, therefore, have a basis in fact. 

Women and liquor dominate in these dis- 
cussions. The vocally aggressive are also 
often the most actively aggressive ashore 
and generally meet with many interesting 
and provocative situations that can be re- 
ported to their mates. There is enough 
variety in the talk to meet all tastes and 
inclinations: dog races in England; churches 
in Italy; the ruins of Pompeii; the Foreign 
Legion headquarters in northern Africa; 
English bookstores; a Red Cross enlisted 
men’s center, serving good American beer; 
the opera in Naples; officers’ clubs; the 
availability of perfume and silk stockings in 
Aruba. 

A new man reporting aboard for the first 
time, with conceptions already of the im- 
portance of liberty, is therefore ready to 
take every advantage of liberty provisions; 
identification with the group of men aboard 
is furthered thereby. 

Contagion begins to operate as the ship 
approaches port. This is so keenly felt that 
the men have a name for it: “channel- 
fever.” They become restless; a rash of 
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clothes-pressing, clothes-washing, and shoe- 
polishing breaks out. Jocular accusations 
and counteraccusations of infection with 
channel-fever are made. (“Look at Jones, 
will you, getting his blues out already. Boy, 
oh boy, he’s got channel-fever bad.’”’) The 
men begin to inquire about specific pro- 
visions of liberty that the commanding 
officer is planning to make. (“Hey, Cox- 
swain, what section has the first harbor 
watch when we get in? I hope they don’t 
have that screwy rule here that only half the 
crew can go ashore at one time.””) When the 
ship is finally berthed, the force of sug- 
gestion to go ashore (engendered by all the 
surrounding activity of other men changing 
into their blues, getting shore passes, bor- 
rowing money) is well-nigh irresistible. The 
ship empties of men, leaving only those 
aboard who are part of the necessary watch. 
For all practical purposes, the ship as a 
dynamic social unit disintegrates. This was 
the disorganized state of things aboard the 
Liberty when I arrived. 

The ship was due to sail the next evening, 
however; so, singly and in groups of two or 
three, the men began to trickle back. They 
were, fortunately, all aboard by the time 
the pilot came over the side to take us down 
the channel. 

By the time a ship reaches the open sea, a 
remarkable transformation has taken place. 
As soon as it gets under way, it begins to ac- 
quire the characteristics of a social unit 
whose influence is personally felt by most of 
the men aboard. Collective expectations 
that can be counted on begin to operate. It 
becomes actually a relief to be at sea again, 
where each man is a member of a unified 
group whose boundaries are so distinctly de- 
fined. Despite the hazards of life afloat 
during wartime, there is an element of 
security and certainty involved in the social 
organization of a ship under way. Routine is 
re-established. Authority is fixed. Familiar 
and habitual roles are reassumed in a famil- 
iar situation. Although the term “channel- 
fever,” used to identify the disruptive influ- 
ence of port life, has no corollary descriptive 
of the social stability of the ship underway, 
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expressions of satisfaction with the latter do 
appear during the first few days out. Men 
who are naive enough, or have enough status 
to admit the fact, frequently say: ‘Man, it’s 
good to be under way again.’’ No objections 
follow. Agreement is expressed by affirma- 
tive headshakes or such statements as, 
“Yeah, I need some rest,” or “It’s a good 
thing; I’m practically broke.” 

The social stability and unity of a ship at 
sea reappears with the re-establishment of 
routine—with respect to both the ship itself 
and to the duties of the men aboard. The 
efficient operation of the ship on its course 
and the ship’s safety are the nuclei of effort 
and attention about which the crew’s hour- 
to-hour and day-to-day life is ordered and 
given meaning. 

The navy’s function aboard an armed- 
guard ship was defined by the formal or- 
ganization of the crew at sea. The navy 
complement consisted of from about twenty 
to forty men, depending on the type of ship 
and the number of guns mounted. They 
were divided into two unequal groups, per- 
forming specialized duties. The gun crew, 
comprising the bulk of the men, was respon- 
sible for manning the guns during action 
and otherwise for maintaining them in a 
state of readiness. At their head was the 
armed-guard commander, usually a lieu- 
tenant (j.g.) or lieutenant, whose formal 
role aboard with respect to the navy crew 
was equivalent to that of the captain of a 
regular navy vessel. In other words, his 
authority was final and his word law. Im- 
mediately subordinate to him was the junior 
gunnery officer, if the crew was large enough 
to warrant one, who acted as an assistant to 
the armed-guard commander. He was also 
usually in direct charge of the group of guns 
mounted astern. The petty officers (equiva- 
lent to sergeants in the army) were the next 
step down in the chain of command. Usually 
there was one petty officer (ordinarily a 
gunners mate, third class) to each 3- or 5- 
inch gun. He was, in effect, a gun captain 
whose responsibility included the gun itself 
as well as the men who operated it. The gun 
crew complement also included a coxswain, 
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whose duties related primarily to the effi- 
cient functioning of the watch schedule and 
who was responsible for the transmission of 
general orders to the crew as a whole. The 
base of the pyramid was made up of non- 
rated men. Ail of them seamen first class 
(equivalent to corporals in the army), they 
were assigned either to the crew of a particu- 
lar 3- or 5-inch gun or to one of the eight or 
ten rapid-firing anti-aircraft guns. 

The balance of the armed-guard crew 
was composed of communications personnel, 
usually including three signalmen, two 
radiomen, and one communications officer. 
The enlisted men were invariably petty 
officers. The signalmen, in rotating bridge 
watches, received and transmitted visual 
flag signals and signal searchlight messages; 
the radiomen, rotating in the radio shack, 
received (and transmitted, whenever radio 
silence had to be broken) radio dispatches. 
Their immediate superior, the communica- 
tions officer, was charged with responsibility 
for the maintenance of communications 
security and for the efficient operation of his 
crew. 

All these men were squeezed aboard a 
ship designed primarily to carry no more 
than a regular complement of merchant sea- 
men. The enlisted men’s quarters consisted 
mainly of a concentration of three-tiered 
bunks, a couple of lockers, and about enough 
free floor space to turn around in. From 
three to twelve men were housed in a single 
cabin. The naval officers fared little better. 
Aboard the Liberty, for example, the junior 
gunnery officer and the communications 
officer shared a cabin approximately 10 feet 
long by 6 feet wide. Theirs, however, was 
equipped with a couch, a small desk pro- 
truding from the bulkhead (wall), a wash- 
bowl, and a suggestion of stowage space. In 
these cabins the men, of necessity, spent a 
goodly part of their time off duty—reading, 
“batting the breeze,” listening to records, 
and “sacking in” (sleeping). Aboard the 
tanker there was just no other place to go 
except the messroom, in which a poker game 
was usually in progress. Armed-guard men 
were not yet sufficiently of the navy to have 
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learned the navy’s inevitable game of acey- 
deucy. The Liberty ship, with more free 
deck space, permitted greater freedom from 
the cramped restriction of the cabins. 

Function, prescribed organization, physi- 
cal restriction, and the unavoidable, contin- 
uous face-to-face contacts constitute the 
framework within which experiences are 
shared and informal organization develops 
—within which the landlubber becomes a 
sailor. 

A naval reservist reporting aboard a ship 
for the first time does so with the back- 
ground of nautical knowledge and informa- 
tion that boot camps, indoctrination 
schools, and naval training schools have 
been able to develop. The actuality of the 
ship at sea, however, is a different matter. 
No one has explained where all those pas- 
sages and ladders, seemingly so intricate, 
lead. No one has been able to give assurance 
against seasickness; ‘‘sea legs” is still just a 
salty term. Depth charges have never been 
felt. The isolation of a ship at sea and the 
consequently heightened desire for accept- 
ance by the social group has never been de- 
scribed. A new man has never been awak- 
ened to stand a lonely night watch where the 
lives of 500-odd men may depend on his 
alertness. 

Acquisition of sea legs is perhaps the most 
obvious and significant event marking a 
man’s conception of the transition of him- 
self from civilian to sailor. A new man, fresh 
from training school, comes aboard with 
considerable anxiety about seasickness. He 
is concerned not only for himself alone and 
the physical discomfort. More important is 
the symbolic nature of the event as it relates 
to acceptance by the group into which he 
has been newly thrust. He knows that he is 
being “sized up”; and he knows, further- 
more, that part of this process involves 
speculation as to how he will take the first 
rough weather. 

“Experienced” seamen themselves, the 
men aboard wish to impress their immuni- 
ties upon the newcomer and at the same 
time unwittingly attempt to show him that 
he cannot really be regarded as one of their 


group until he, too, has gone through some 
of the same experiences. To this end, an in- 
formal process of initiation begins to oper- 
ate. Among themselves and ostensibly 
unrelated to the landlubber—but with him 
as the real recognized audience—a series of 
tales is paraded before him; tales of rough 
weather and seasickness that heighten his 
concern. (“I wonder what kind of weather 
we'll have off Hatteras this trip. That’s one 
of the worst spots for lousy weather I’ve 
ever seen. We had forty-five degree rolls 
there the last trip—and did that new man 
get sick. Man! But he wasn’t as bad off as 
one fellow I knew. He was sick all the time. 
Had a lot of guts though—stood his watches 
regularly even though he was gagging all the 
time.’”’) If he enters into the conversation 
with queries about preventive measures for 
seasickness, he is given reassurances that do 
not assure (“Oh, you'll be a real gray-water 
sailor when this trip is over. .... ”) and ad- 
vice that is diverse and contradictory (chew 
gum; drink tea; stay in your sack; keep 
moving and on your feet; don’t eat much; 
eat a lot; don’t look at the masts; etc.). The 
stage for the first real test is therefore set. 
Paradoxically, however, it doesn’t make 
a great deal of difference (except for the 
comfort of the man himself) whether or not 
he does get sick with the onset of the first 
rough weather. If he lasts it out without 
showing any feelings of queaziness, his 
initial acceptance into the group is assured. 
The “experienced” men, however, often 
tend to show tinges of disappointment over 
the fact that, despite all their experience, on 
this level at least their feelings of superiority 
to the landlubber are not vindicated. ‘“Don’t 
you really feel a little rocky?” or words to 
that effect, is a common question. Finally, 
when it becomes obvious that he is not just 
feigning well-being, they are forced to ac- 
cept the fact. He may then be told: ‘‘Well, 
if you can take this weather, you have noth- 
ing to worry about.” The issue is forgotten. 
He has become a sailor; having found his 
sea legs, he is no longer different from the 
rest of the crew in this important respect. He 
can relax and cease worrying on this score. 
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He is free thereafter to join in the general 
chorus of cussing that arises whenever rough 
weather descends. 

On the other hand, if he does succumb to 
seasickness, the felt superiority of the rest of 
the crew is thereby justified, and they can 
therefore afford to be solicitous and patron- 
izing. (“I'll take the new man’s watch for 
him this time; he’s having a pretty rugged 
time of it. He’s really sick.””) Many of them 
also remember their own feelings of seasick- 
ness in similar situations and are conse- 
quently able to understand the misery the 
man is in. When his sea legs are developed, 
therefore, it is in the nature of an accom- 
plishment that warrants acceptance. An 
obstacle has been overcome; a test success- 
fully passed. 

In both these cases, the acquisition of sea 
legs becomes symbolic of identity with the 
ship, with sea life, and with the rest of the 
crew. On this issue, at least, the man is as- 
sured that he has become able to hold his 
own. 

The process of initiation into the group, 
however, continues. “Left-handed monkey 
wrenches” appear in the guise of “Charlie 
Noble,” “‘sea stamps,” and “mail buoys,” 
among others. During a man’s naval train- 
ing ashore he has been introduced to a wide 
variety of words that are peculiar to the lin- 
go of sea life. The range of possibilities for 
“catching him up” once he gets aboard ship 
is therefore somewhat limited. On a mer- 
chant ship, however, there is one term that 
is frequently unknown to a new man aboard 
—“Charlie Noble.” Charlie Noble is the 
traditional name for the galley smokestack 
that extends somewhat above the midship 
housing on most merchant ships, as the new 
man soon discovers to his chagrin and em- 
barrassment. Frequently he is sent to the 
bridge with a message or order to be relayed 
to Charlie. The men on duty straight- 
facedly enter into the conspiracy, and from 
there on he is sent on a merry chase over the 
ship in search of the mythical character 
until he finally discovers the hoax that is 
being played on him. 

Another device for initiation of the cred- 


ulous centers around the posting and re- 
ceipt of mail. Among themselves, but for the 
benefit of the newcomer, the men discuss the 
remarkable system of ‘‘mail buoys” that has 
been established along the convoy routes— 
at which mail can be posted and received en 
route. But, of course, a special “sea stamp” 
is required; and, since the first mail buoy 
will be reached in a couple of days, inquiries 
arise as to whether anyone has purchased 
any of them. No one may have, but someone 
mentions that the armed-guard commander 
always has a supply. If the newcomer is 
sufficiently credulous, he may be quite taken 
in by the byplay and proceed to the armed- 
guard commander to get his quota of sea 
stamps, where he discovers that he has been 
ribbed. The very fact of his ribbing, how- 
ever, indicates a measure of acceptance. 
Furthermore, it represents an addition to 
the nautical experience and lore that he is 
acquiring and further helps to distinguish 
him from civilians or from any new man who 
may subsequently report aboard. 

The foundation for this nautical frame of 
reference is generated primarily by duties 
performed. They represent the end-products 
of, and give meaning to, his training. 
Efficient discharge of them is vital to the 
life of the ship and all aboard. They call into 
use skills and terminology that define the 
most significant aspects of his sailor role. 
Further than this, he is linked through them 
to the bridge, which is the ship’s nerve 
center, and to the other men of his watch 
who are performing similar duties at other 
points on the ship. 

This is especially true with respect to sea 
watches, maintained on a twenty-four-hour 
basis, and general quarters, which are called 
at dawn and dusk. Sea watches aboard a 
merchant ship are stood on the bow, amid- 
ships, and on the stern. It is the duty of the 
man at each of these stations to observe and 
report to the bridge everything that may 
have any possible bearing on the handling or 
safety of the ship or of the convoy—floating 
mines, floating debris, oil patches, periscope 
feathers, the approach of planes, untoward 
maneuvers of adjacent ships in the convoy, 
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visual signals from other ships in the con- 
voy, and, at night, the appearance of any 
light aboard his or another ship. In so doing 
he uses and becomes habituated to the ter- 
minology whereby positions and events on 
the ship are located—abaft, amidships, for- 
ward, boat deck, flying bridge, port, star- 
board, bow, quarter, beam, points, broad, 
etc. In other words, he begins to acquire 
operationally the language of the sea, the 
use of which is in itself a means of identify- 
ing himself as a sailor. (If he comes to take 
particular pride in his sailorness, especially 
if he is new enough to the job to be vividly 
aware of his differentiation from a land- 
lubber, he may even continue to use these 
terms ashore where their referents are un- 
known. One man, for example, who after a 
few weeks at sea had come to be particularly 
glib in the use of this sea language, would go 
ashore and speak to civilians and army men 
entirely in these terms. Confounded as they 
were, one could see him fairly burst with his 
sailor-like conception of himself. These, 
after all, were mere landlubbers; while he 
In indoctrination school, for that 
matter, the regular navy officers emphasized 
the use of ship lingo as one of the most obvi- 
ous distinguishing features of the navy man. 
One officer nostalgically stated: “By the 
time this war is over you will never refer to 
a stairway as such. It will always be a 
‘ladder’; a floor will be ‘the deck’; a wall, 
‘the bulkhead’; a ceiling, ‘the overhead.’ 
And you will always feel a glow of pride in 
the use of these naval terms.’’) On these sea 
watches, also, a new man is enabled to ob- 
serve the behavior of the experienced men 
on watch and thus is provided with exam- 
ples to follow. All of the duty stations are 
interconnected with each other and with the 
bridge by a telephone circuit through which 
reports are made and orders issued. Each 
man on watch, therefore, is a party to every- 
thing that transpires on the circuit; he is 
practically forced to be a part of the ongoing 
activity of the ship. 

A new man’s awareness of participation 
in an important group activity is made even 
more vivid during the hours of general 
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quarters, at which every navy man abroad 
is required to report to his duty station. 
Experience had shown that enemy sub- 
marines and/or planes were most likely to 
attack during the early morning or early 
evening hours, when conditions of visibility 
madeit difficult tospot the attackers. During 
these periods, therefore, every member of 
the crew was required to be at his duty sta- 
tion in a condition of readiness for possible 
attack. Guns were uncovered, loaded, and 
manned; a doubly sharp watch was kept. To 
be roused out of the sack an hour before 
dawn and, along with everyone else on 
board, to dress hurriedly,’ sling on a life- 
jacket, and rush down passageways, up 
ladders, and across the deck to the assigned 
duty station was an experience accentuating 
a man’s partnership in the function of the 
navy crew. 

This feeling was heightened when the 
convoy was proceeding through waters that 
had previously been reported as dangerous 
and in which attack could be definitely ex- 
pected; or at times when depth charges 
dropped by the escorts could be felt 
throughout the ship. Learning to recognize a 
depth charge, for that matter, was a signal 
experience. At times they were so close as to 
be unmistakable. When dropped some dis- 
tance away, however, a newcomer was not 
likely to recognize them as such. They 
sounded more like a wrench dropped on the 
deck of the engine room than anything else. 
A newcomer, still unacquainted with all the 
various ship sounds, was likely to ignore 
them as insignificant. It was impossible, 
however, for him to ignore the attitudes of 
the men around him. Momentarily all ac- 
tivity ceased ; the menleaned forward, looking 
at each other for confirmation and strain- 
ing to listen; another wrench was heard to 
drop and someone shouted ‘‘depth charges,” 
the signal for a hurried rush to the bridge or 
the open deck. If the contact appeared to be 
genuine and the charges continued, general 


* During the earlier months of the war, when a 
merchant ship was never free from the probability 
of imminent submarine or air attack, the men slept 
fully clothed. 
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quarters was called. Whether or not the 
depth charges continued, however, whether 
or not the contact was genuine, this repre- 
sented the greenhorn’s introduction to dan- 
ger (particularly if he was reminded that 
the ship was carrying a cargo of high explo- 
sives or high-octane gasoline)—a type of 
alarm that was to be frequently repeated. 
He had undergone a taste of action; to that 
extent he could thereafter think of himself 
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as “experienced,” acquainted with danger, 
and adjusted to take it. He had, further- 
more, undergone another experience in com- 
mon with the other members of the crew— 
an experience that contributed to identifica- 
tion with them and with the ship. He was 
well on the way to becoming “one of the 
boys.” 
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STATUS AND LEADERSHIP IN A COMBAT FIGHTER SQUADRON 


ROBERT C. STONE 


ABSTRACT 


In a combat fighter squadron it was found that the class differences of civilian society were unimportant 
in determining status. The adjustment of individuals to the squadron resulted in a social system in which 
status, leadership, clique participation, and value system were based upon criteria different from those 
found in civilian communities. The explanation of the differences is found in the integration of informal 


organization around the function or master-activity. 


I 


In studies of the adjustment of individ- 
uals from civil to military life and vice 
versa, Dr. Robert A. Nisbet, in ““The Coming 
Problem of Assimilation,” and Willard 
Waller, in The Veteran Comes Back,’ have 
made admirable contributions to the knowl- 
edge of the effects of army life upon the in- 
dividual. Both of these authors have made 
generalizations which apply to all army per- 
sonnel. It is stated that the army weakens 
self-discipline and fosters paternalism. The 
soldier gains feelings of solidarity and “‘one- 
ness”’ with his group. Also, the soldier learns 
to disregard the class differences of civilian 
society while in the army. 

To make such generalizations valid, the 
authors have dealt largely with the formal 
organization of the army, which is the same 
throughout all branches. Neither of these 
authors has shown by analysis of a specific 
group just how these effects are brought 
about. This paper deals with a particular 
group, a combat fighter squadron, and with 
the informal organization of that group. 
The generalization chosen for analysis is 
that the soldier learns to disregard class dif- 
ferences of civilian life in his military rela- 
tionships. The purpose is to determine the 
_ specific ways in which the conduct and 
thought of the individual in a fighter squad- 
ron are changed so that he disregards or de- 
emphasizes class differences. To do this it 
was necessary to deal not with formalized 
relationships, such as those existing between 
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officers and enlisted men, but rather with 
the informal organization which existed be- 
tween officer and officer in a particular unit 
of organization. 

Both the formal and the informal organi- 
zation of a combat fighter squadron differ 
greatly from a company, battery, or other 
unit of the various branches of service, be- 
cause there are thirty or more flying officers 
in each squadron who have little or nothing 
to do in a formal capacity with the enlisted 
personnel of the squadron. The duties of 
flying officers are, in the main, not related 
to the administration of the unit. Conse- 
quently, there is a society of combat officers 
separate from the enlisted personnel that is 
not found in the ground forces. 

The adjustment of individuals to the 
squadron results in a social system in which 
status, leadership, clique participation, and 
value system are based upon criteria dif- 
ferent from those found in civilian commu- 
nities. Socioeconomic status, commonly a 
major determinant in the informal organi- 
zation of civilian communities, has no effect 
on status within a fighter squadron. The 
squadron will be analyzed as a going con- 
cern, as it might be viewed by a new mem- 
ber entering the group and living in it for a 
year. 

II 


X Fighter Squadron consisted of about 
thirty flying officers, six ground officers, and 
one hundred and fifty enlisted men. The 
planes were single-seated, single-engine, 
fighter-type aircraft. The squadron had be- 
tween twenty and thirty planes. The formal 
organization consisted of (1) a squadron 
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commander, always a pilot and usually a 
major in rank; (2) a squadron adjutant, in 
charge of ground personnel; (3) an opera- 
tions officer, a pilot in charge of flying (cap- 
tain or first lieutenant); (4) two flight com- 
manders (captains or first lieutenants), each 
in charge of half the flying officers. Five 
ground officers were in charge of the engi- 
neering, armament, communication, supply, 
and intelligence sections. The pilots not 
holding positions of authority varied in rank 
from flight officer to captain. 

Replacements for the squadron are men 
selected and trained for one year and often 
longer. Flying schools and training fighter 
squadrons select those most fit and weed 
out the incompetent. Through this exten- 
sive selection and training those persons who 
would be least likely to fit into a combat 
unit are screened out. Thus the unit is as- 
sured of new men who will all have meas- 
ured up to a certain minimum standard of 
ability and adaptability. 


STATUS SYSTEM 


The new pilot entering the squadron is 
coming into a group of strangers and is also 
entering a life which he knows will be 
fraught with danger. His reaction is one of 
apprehension and a general anxiety about 
the situation. The new man is made to feel 
at once that he is at the bottom of the status 
system both while he is on the ground and 
while he is in the air. First and foremost, 
new men are told that their continued exist- 
ence is dependent upon following the advice 
and orders of the “old boys,” the men with 
experience. The new men are assigned to fly 
as “wing men.” In X Squadron this meant 
flying behind an “element leader.” New 
men are told that while flying “wing man” 
they are to stay behind their leader and 
under no circumstances to become separated 
from that leader. The new man is told that 
if he sticks close to his leader he will be taken 
care of and will get through any fights in 
which the squadron may participate and 
that the squadron flys as a unit, not as in- 
dividuals. Teamwork in flying and on the 
ground are stressed as of vital importance in 


getting a maximum of victories and a mini- 
mum of losses. The old boys of X Squadron 
told the new men: ‘When you have plenty 
of experience and get to fly element leader 
instead of wing man, then you will have a 
chance for victories. But for right now just 
play it safe and stick behind the guys who 
know what to do.” 

The new man is also shown his place in 
the system by the fact that he is always as- 
signed to fly the oldest aircraft. He usually 
gets the worst of the flying equipment if 
there is not enough to go around. If there 
are such items as sleeping bags, air mat- 
tresses, or cots he is the last to get them. 

Last but not least; a special attitude is 
taken toward new men who “crack up” air- 
craft. It is a common saying among fighter 
pilots that if you fly fighter planes long 
enough you are bound to crack one up. This 
maxim is more or less accepted for the older 
pilots, but it does not apply to the new ones. 
New men may be punished in several ways 
for negligence resulting in accidents. Most 
frequently they are “grounded” (forbidden 
to fly) and consequently get behind in num- 
ber of missions flown. In one case J——, an 
old boy, cracked up two different aircraft on 
successive days and received no punishment. 
The next day N——, a new boy, damaged 
an aircraft on landing and was grounded for 
three days. It can be seen that the new pilot 
is initiated into a rigidly controlled status 
system, where he is made to realize that his 
very life is dependent upon the knowledge 
of the older members of the squadron. The 
status system in the air consists of a clear- 
cut hierarchy, containing, in order of de- 
creasing authority, squadron commander, 
flight leader, element leader, and wing man, 
who is at the bottom. 

The status system “on the ground” is not 
so rigid or clear cut as in the air. The main 
distinction is that between “old boy” and 
“new boy.” The status system both on the 
ground and in the air is largely determined 
by the amount of time which has been spent 
in the squadron and consequently how much 
combat flying has been done. As an individ- 
ual moves from wing man to element leader 
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to flight leader, his status in the social sys- 
tem “on the ground” also changes. The 
flight leaders wield more authority over the 
new men in nonflying situations than do the 
element leaders, but the flight leaders and 
element leaders with the same combat ex- 
perience tend to be equal in their relations 
with each other. There are usually about 
six to eight officers who lead flights, and the 
rest of the squadron is equally divided into 
element leaders and wing men. 

The status system shifts according to the 
degree of rotation of flying personnel. A 
clique of old men with eighteen months’ 
service in the squadron will regard men 
with six months’ experience in the unit as 
still new boys. In another squadron men 
with six months’ experience may be con- 
sidered old boys if there has been a rapid 
turnover of personnel either because men 
have gone home or because men have been 
lost in action. 

Status determines the: privileges and 
favors distributed within the group. The use 
of jeeps, choice of aircraft and of going to 
rest camps, chances of being sent home and 
of being promoted, and exemption from dis- 
liked extra duties—all are regulated on the 
basis of amount of time spent within the 
group and consequent combat experience. 
The ground officers (nonflying) of the squad- 
ron are in a special category within the sta- 
tus system. They are not subject to the ro- 
tation policy applied to pilots, so remain for 
long periods within the unit. Pilots are sent 
home on the basis of number of missions or 
combat hours flown. Ground officers cannot 
fly missions and thus have no claim to sta- 
tus other than the fact that they have been 
in the group a long time. Their status is 
largely achieved by gaining admission to 
the clique of the squadron commander, if 
possible, and thus being included within the 
social system of the unit. The ground officers 
of X Squadron lived by themselves and 
maintained a separate clique. The favors 
and privileges which they received were won 
by length, rather than kind, of service. 

The new member of the group has little 
choice about accepting this system of rank- 


ing. Once in a great while a new man will 
attempt to get “victories” for himself by 
leaving his element leader and chasing 
enemy aircraft. Or the new man may insist 
on his right openly to criticize the flying 
judgment of the old boys. Such an individ- 
ual is almost always disciplined immediately 
by the flight leaders or squadron command- 
er. One new man of X squadron who was 
shot down while chasing enemy aircraft by 
himself was cited as a typical example of 
what happens to the inexperienced pilot 
when he leaves formation. This story was 
always told to the new men to impress them 
with the importance of listening to the old 
boys. It is obligatory for the new members 
to accept the status system if they wish to 
remain within the group, in the first place, 
and, in the second place, to enjoy the best 
chance to stay alive and eventually get 
home. 

No army regulations state that flight 
leaders, element leaders, and wing men shall 
each obey the man one step above them and 
command the man one step below. Only the 
squadron commander has a truly formalized 
authority. Yet the status system functions 
to maintain control over the members to a 
high degree. The status system is most rigid 
and confining at the bottom. As individuals 
move up, they gain more freedom to act as 
they choose; and the leaders have semi- 
autonomy within the group, as they are the 
administrators of the system. 

The infusion of other criteria of status 
into the squadron system is always resented 
and opposed by the members. This can be 
seen clearly in the case of higher-ranking 
officers assigned to the squadron who are 
given positions of authority after flying 
combat missions for only a short while. 
These officers are universally resented be- 
cause their judgment is feared when they are 
leading a mission and because they take the 
important positions which other members 
can attain only by working up in the squad- 


3A “victory” is the confirmed destruction of an 
enemy aircraft. A “probable” and a “damaged” 
are other categories less highly prized when counting 
enemy losses. 
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ron. Therefore, we may say that formal rank 
is not a principle of the status system except 
when it is forced upon the group by the for- 
mal system of army authority. 

The system is based upon combat experi- 
ence and not upon other criteria, because 
use of this principle organizes the society 
around the squadron function, which is to 
destory a maximum number of enemy 
planes while losing a minimum number of 
X Squadron pilots. The status system as de- 
scribed serves, by placing the new members 
in subordinate positions, to make them 
amenable to learning the technique of com- 
bat flying with maximum safety while still 
destorying the enemy. If other criteria of 
status enter into the system, the efficiency 
of the group in performing its function is 
impaired and the lives of pilots are unneces- 
sarily jeopardized. 

Adjustment to the status system is, then, 
the first specific change in the orientation of 
the individual to the relative unimportance 
of class differences in his daily living. It 
must be remembered that a squadron repre- 
sents the total social, economic, political, 
and educational world for the individual 
member. Most, if not all, of his time is spent 
within the physical limits of the squadron 
“area.” The squadron status system per- 
vades everything he does, as there is no 
way to get away from it. All activities are 
carried on within the limits of one small or- 
ganization, in contrast to civil life, in which 
any Single individual may belong to many 
different organizations. Because of this all- 
enveloping nature of the group, the adjust- 
ment of the individual is not a partial one 
to only one aspect of the day’s activities. 
Rather, adjustment must be made to a 
“total social situation.” 


LEADERSHIP SYSTEM 


After having been in the squadron for 
several months, varying from three to six, 
the new man usually becomes an element 
leader. Sometime after that, depending upon 
losses and the number of old men sent home, 
the element leader may have a chance to be- 
come a flight leader. The positions of au- 


thority which rank highest in the squadron 
are squadron commander, operations officer, 
and flight leaders. These positions are ob- 
tained through appointment by the squad- 
ron commander. What are the bases upon 
which these appointments are made? 

First, they are not made on the basis of 
the official rank held, and, second, they are 
not related to the number of victories a pilot 
has. A pilot may have several victories and 
be a first lieutenant, but another pilot who 
has the qualities of leadership will be ap- 
pointed to the job despite the fact that he is 
a second lieutenant and has no enemy air- 
craft to his credit. All leaders chosen within 
the squadron and not thrust upon the group 
by a higher headquarters must have at least 
a minimum of leadership ability. The quali- 
ties of the leader are dependability, stamina, 
quick judgment, a “cool head,” aggressive- 
ness in the air, and usually superior flying 
ability. The most important of all these 
qualities is the ability to make quick judg- 
ments and keep a cool head. 

. Two factors modify the principle of 
choosing leaders purely on the basis of abil- 
ity. The first of these is the amount of time 
spent in the squadron. If two men of some- 
what similar ability are considered for flight 
leader, the one who has the greatest length 
of squadron service is more likely to get the 
job. Second, clique connections may give an 
individual preference in the appointment to 
a job. In one change of leadership within X 
Squadron twoclique-mates of the new squad- 
ron commander became flight leaders. In the 
acquiring of leadership positions much de- 
pends upon how long the members of the 
clique have been in the squadron. The great- 
er the amount of time spent in a squadron, 
the greater the likelihood that clique influ- 
ences will be strong. When rapid rotation of 
personnel occurs, clique connections are 
more tenuous and of less importance in in- 
fluencing choice of leaders. However, all 
leaders chosen within the squadron, no mat- 
ter by what method, must have a certain 
minimum standard of ability. 

In order to understand the importance of 
leadership ability, one must realize how much 
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the lives of the pilots depend upon the per- 
son leading the squadron. The flight leader 
is in radio contact with all members of the 
flight. Members of the flight do not leave 
the flight without the permission of the 
flight leader. When encountering the enemy 
the flight leader decides what attack or de- 
fense shall be used, and he must make this 
decision quickly. No member of the flight 
tells the flight leader what decisions to make, 
unless the flight leader is a higher-ranking 
officer with little experience. Pilots act ac- 
cording to the orders of the flight command- 
er until a general fight breaks up the squad- 
ron. A squadron in constant contact with 
the enemy will surely suffer heavy losses if 
the leaders are incompetent. This fact is 
fully realized by all pilots. Therefore, the de- 
cisions of flight leaders are one of the most 
frequently discussed topics within the unit. 
No flight commander could make mistakes 
costing the lives of pilots on his flight and 
expect to hold his position. One flight leader 
in X Squadron did lose his job because his 
decisions were considered unsound. 

On the whole, then, appointments to 
leadership positions are made on the basis of 
individual ability. The positions are ones of 
achieved status. Leadership positions, once 
attained, usually result in promotions in 
rank. The leadership system is based upon 
individual ability and not upon other cri- 
teria, because it, like the status system, or- 
ganizes the society around the squadron 
function. Good leaders are vital to the wel- 
fare of the unit. Adjustment to this system 
of leadership is the second specific change 
in the orientation of the individual to a new 
set of values which do not rest upon the 
class values of civilian society. Education, 
economic or social position, and feelings of 
class superiority are unimportant as bases 
for leadership. The special qualities of com- 
bat leadership have little or nothing to do 
with a position in a social class. 


CLIQUE SYSTEM 


The pilot’s daily living is organized into 
a Clique system. This clique system func- 
tions to maintain the status system through 


a partial restriction of intimacy between 
new and old boys. But at the same time 
there are interclique relationships, which 
bring old and new members together, thus 
transmitting the group subculture and value 
system to the members. 

The clique system of X Squadron was 
organized around the ecological pattern of 
tents or rooms which housed the unit. 
Cliques varied from five to seven in number, 
with four to seven members in a clique. 
Usually one or two cliques would be com- 
posed of the oldest members; two or three 
cliques, of men in the element-leader cate- 
gory; and two or three cliques of new men. 
The cliques were organized largely on the 
same principle as was the status system, 
namely, combat experience. There was a 
certain amount of mixing of old and new 
men, but the main outlines of cliques could 
be easily traced by knowing the combat ex- 
perience of each pilot. Clique connections 
were based upon feelings of “belonging to- 
gether,” because the members of a clique 
had a common history of shared experiences. 
This aspect of the clique system restricts 
intimacy between old and new men and thus 
maintains status by defining the positions of 
members in the daily face-to-face experi- 
ences. Thus A——, a new man of two 
months’ experience in the group, plays 
cards or poker with the squadron command- 
er and his clique-mates but does not, by 
virtue of that fact, become a clique-mate of 
the squadron commander. 

Within a given clique, individual friend- 
ships are formed on the basis of personality 
and interests, and these factors may definite- 
ly be considered as relating to civilian class 
position. To this extent differences of the 
civilian world are carried into the squadron 
social life. However, clique and friendship 
formation must be distinguished. Only one 
clique in X Squadron could be said to stand 
out from the others on the basis of the civil- 
ian status of its members. This clique was 
nicknamed the “Ivy League,” because three 
of its four members were graduates of Yale 
or Princeton. Several factors partly explain 
this exception to the general pattern of 
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clique formation. First, two of the clique 
members were friends before entering the 
service; second, one member of the clique 
was not “Ivy League,” as he grew up and 
was educated in Montana. Last, the clique 
was dissolved into a larger clique after the 
members had been in the squadron about 
nine months. The rest of the clique lines 
in the squadron were drawn without refer- 
ence to differences of education or social 
position. As with the status system, new 
men must become a part of the clique sys- 
tem. Only two individuals attempted to live 
outside the clique arrangement, and they 
were both transferred out of the squadron. 

The socialization of new members was 
furthered through interclique connections. 
Drinking, ‘“‘dating,” card-playing, hobbies, 
and “bull sessions”—all were social situa- 
tions in which members of several cliques 
would participate. Thus the poker-playing 
crowd represented a special-interest group 
that crossed clique lines. Such special in- 
terests brought old and new members on an 
intimate level and gave the new man many 
opportunities to learn the group subculture 
and value system. 

The clique system is organized to support 
the status system and thus is related to the 
squadron function and is consistent with 
the concept of new and old men. At the same 
time, it functions as the agency for giving 
the new member firm ties within the group 
so that he learns the proper attitudes and 
actions. What these attitudes are may be 
seen through analysis of the value system of 
the group. 

VALUE SYSTEM 

Most important of all the social devices 
for teaching the new members the values of 
the group is the “bull session.” In the long 
and protracted discussions and arguments of 
the pilots one finds expressed all their preju- 
dices and attitudes. First, the new member 
must learn the elaborate terminology of fly- 
ing and combat. This language is piled on 
top of all the ordinary military terms, whose 
use distinguishes the soldier from the civil- 
ian. Without this vocabulary one is not a 
bona fide member of the group. The new 
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member learns that technical knowledge 
is considered more important than “book 
learning.” 

The values of the group are formed 
around combat experience and leadership 
qualities. All noncombat officers are looked 
down on, especially ground officers, who are 
called “paddle-feet” or ‘“ground-hounds.”’ 
Civilians are, of course, the lowest of the 
low. Group pride is another factor which 
strengthens the view that all members have 
a special status, while everyone else is an 
outsider. The qualities of the leader are 
held up as valuable attributes of personality. 
The man who can be cool and nonchalant 
in combat is admired and looked up to. Per- 
sonal qualities of leadership, instead of affil- 
iation with any organization, become the 
criteria for judging men. 

The value system of the group is articu- 
lated in the various aspects of the social sys- 
tem that were described. As differences be- 
tween college graduates and men with no 
more than high-school education are unim- 
portant in carrying out the squadron mission 
and as the whole society is integrated 
around the squadron function, one would 
not expect a college education to be impor- 
tant in the scheme of squadron values. The 
fact is that college men get along better if 
they do not talk too much about their edu- 
cation. Any attempt by a pilot to show that 
he is superior to his squadron-mates be- 
cause of advantages enjoyed in civilian life 
is strongly resented. The value system of the 
group is consistent with the social organiza- 
tion of the society and functions to maintain 
the solidarity of the unit. 

Nothing has been said of competition and 
conflict as processes going on within the 
group. Pilots compete with one another in 
flying technique, victories, promotions, go- 
ing home. Conflict may take place when 
leaders are badly chosen or when new men 
feel that they are being discriminated 
against unduly. Consequently, to view a 
fighter squadron as a constantly smooth- 
running organization in which individuals 
all get along in harmony is not correct. But 
competition and conflict were not dealt with 
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because the three aspects of organization 
analyzed were considered the most impor- 
tant in showing how adjustment was made 
to a new social system. 


Ill 


In summary, the squadron is a total social 
system organized around a set of values dif- 
ferent from those values around which civil 
society is organized. The ideology and or- 
ganization of the group stresses equality 
among members as regards the differences 
found in civil society. Education and eco- 
nomic and social position are “played 
down” because the differences in status, 
clique participation, and leadership in the 
squadron are formed around a value system 
different from that of civil life. 

Explanation of the difference between 
the social organization of the squadron and 
that of civil life is found in the definition of 
the squadron function. In so far as status 
and leadership principles are formed within 
the group and not dictated by the formal 
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army hierarchy, combat experienceand indi- 
vidual leadership ability are logical and 
sound principles of organization, by means 
of which the function may be carried out 
efficiently. 

Caution must be used in generalizing as 
to the effects of all informal organization, 
because the function of noncombat troops 
is not the same as that of combat units. 
These generalizations hold true only for 
other combat fighter squadrons and possibly 
for combat infantry companies, though this 
is not known. Also, it is difficult to say 
how lasting are the effects of the de-empha- 
sis of class attitudes. However, the impact 
of the informal group life tends to modify 
the effect which the formal military organi- 
zation has on the individual. Formal army 
organization stresses respect for formal rank 
rather than for the individual who fills that 
rank. The informal organization described 
stresses respect for individual ability rather 
than formal authority. 
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attempt to 


The banca is that (1) proper classification and (2) assignment of a grade appropriate to the job held are 
¢ primary elements in Army morale. Using data for an A.A.F. Base Unit, formulas are derived to 
justify the different grades actually existing for persons holdi 


forty-two different military 


pawn: Teak specialties. In this process such background factors as the individual’s education, his Army 
General Classification Test Score, and his length of Army service are evaluated in terms of their relation to 
the type of work to which the serviceman has been assigned. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


During the past few years much has been 
said and written on the elusive subject of 
Army morale. In this paper it is proposed to 
analyze and discuss two of the most impor- 
tant elements of Army morale. The first is 
proper classification, sometimes known as 
“putting the right man in the right job.” 
The second is allocation of grades—the 
methods used, and justification for, rating 
individuals from private through all grades 
to master sergeant. If we are willing to ac- 
cept the premise that the type of work a 
serviceman is assigned to is the paramount 
factor in determining his grade,’ it is evident 
that classification governs, to a considerable 
extent, the individual’s progress up the 
Army ladder of success. It is necessary, 
therefore, to touch briefly upon the subject 
of classification before entering into any dis- 
cussion of allocation of grades.‘ 


t The authors wish to express thanks to Joseph 
A. Mayberry and Louis C. Ott, of the Army Air 
Forces, for their co-operation with technical aspects 
of this study. All opinions expressed are those of 
the authors and do not necessarily reflect the official 
views either of the War Department or of the Army 
Air Forces. 


2 Walter V. Bingham, ‘‘Personnel Classification 
Testing in the Army,” Science, C (September, 
1944), 278. 


3 Officially stated in AAF Regulation 35-54 
(Washington: Headquarters, A.A.F., October 30, 
1944), Sec. II. 


4See also AAF Regulation 150-1 (Washington: 
Headquarters, A.A.F., March 24, 1945), par. 4f. 


B. IMPORTANCE OF PROPER CLASSIFICATION 


Although the average civilian still en- 
visions the typical GI soldier as an infantry- 
man with a rifle, nothing could be further 
from the truth. Early in World War II it was 
officially stated that there were 610 jobs in 
the Army for which special training was 
needed.’ Of these, 296 have counterparts in 
civilian life, and 314 are strictly military in 
character. It also has been estimated that 
nine out of every ten men are assigned jobs 
requiring, in addition to basic military train- 
ing, some degree of specialized training.° 

The Army Air Forces shows a much 
higher degree of specialization. Writing ear- 
ly in 1945, General H. H. Arnold empha- 
sized that, for each aircrew member in com- 
bat, the A.A.F. requires sixteen supporting 
individuals, only one of whom could be 
classified as a nonspecialist or “basic.’” It 
also has been officially stated that more than 
five hundred separate skills contribute to the 
success of any one routine bombing mission.*® 

The need for skilled personnel has been 
met partially through utilization of existing 
civilian talents and partially through Army 
specialized training.? Proficiency tests have 


5 Education for Victory, I 
6 Thid. 
7 Second Report of the Commanding General of 


the Army Air Forces to the Secretary of War (Wash- 
ington, February 27, 1945), p. 81. 


8 Official Guide to the Armed Air Forces (New 
York: Pocket Books, Inc., 1944), p. 101. 


9 Bingham, op. cit. 


(June, 1943), 20. 
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been developed for many common occupa- 
tions, such as truck maintenance, cook, 
baker, clerk, carpenter, and painter, as well 
as for nearly fifty other specialties which 
occur less frequently but which are never- 
theless vital to military operations. 

Although little has been done by other 
nations in the modern methods of test anal- 
ysis by statistical reasoning,’® simple apti- 
tude examinations were numerous in war- 
time Germany." After World War I, when 
the Versailles Treaty limited German armed 
forces to a hundred thousand men, a most 
intricate form of psychological selection and 
placement arose. The well-disciplined Nazi 
Army of specialists was a direct outgrowth 
of this meticulously organized program.” 

Dr. Walter V. Bingham, official adviser to 
the Adjutant General on United States Ar- 
my selection and classification, strikes the 
keynote of the relationship existing between 
Army morale and proper classification in 
stating that officers and men are proud to 
belong to an organization in which each one 
is called upon to do what he is most quali- 
fied to do." 


C. THE PROBLEM OF ALLOCATING GRADES 


Closely related to classification is the 
difficult problem of allocation of grades. 
Some jobs are far more dangerous than 
others. Some require tremendous concentra- 
tion; some, years of practical experience; 
some, highly technical skills; some, powerful 
physique; and some, nerves of steel. All en- 
listed personnel, regardless of what they do, 
must be carried in one of only seven grades 
—ranging from private to master sergeant." 


t¢ Harold Hotelling, ‘““The Prediction of Personal 
Adjustment: A Symposium,” American Journal of 
Sociology, XLVIII (1942), 62. 

1 Ladislas Farago, German Psychological Warfare 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1942), pp. 171-77. 

18 Tbid., pp. 44-64. 

13 “The Army Personnel Classification System,” 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, CCXX (1942), 18. 

t4 War Department, Soldier’s Handbook, FM 21- 
roo (Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1942), p. 21. 
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As the scale is ascended, the individual re- 
ceives not only greater remuneration but al- 
so added prestige as well as relief from nu- 
merous unpleasant “details.” It is highly im- 
portant, in the interests of morale and effi- 
ciency, that—after placement in a particu- 
lar job—the grade is correlative to the type 
of work to which a man has been assigned." 
Not to follow such a policy would be to in- 
vite a general laxness on the part of those in- 
dividuals given responsible positions and to 
do much to curtail individual initiative." 

This article is an attempt to show, statis- 
tically, how one segment of the Army Air 
Forces has fared in allocating enlisted per- 
sonnel grades on the basis of type of work 
performed. 


D. BACKGROUND OF THE PROJECT 


During the month of November, 1944, a 
study of this problem was conducted at an 
A.A.F. Air Transport Command, Ferrying 
Division, domestic installation. While the 
results of this “sample” cannot be scientifi- 
cally construed as wholly representative of 
even the entire Air Transport Command, it 
is believed that they could be applied to all 
A.T.C., as well as to the entire Army Air 
Forces. For reasons of military security, the 
exact number of persons included in the sur- 
vey cannot be disclosed. However, it may 
be stated that the figure was ‘somewhere 
between” 1,500 and 3,000 and represented 
the total enlisted personnel strength of the 
Base unit at that time. 

Although the primary purpose of this 
project was to determine whether enlisted 
personnel grades were “properly” distributed 
on the basis of type of work performed, addi- 
tional data were compiled, for each person, 
on length of Army service, educational back- 
ground, and Army General Classification 
Test Score. Since it is recognized that these 
three statistically measurable factors*’ fre- 

AAF Letter 35-84 (Washington: Headquarters, 
A.A.F., March 1, 1945), par. 1a. 

16 AAF Regulation 35-54, Sec. II. 


Other factors, such as individual initiative, 
ability to get along well with one’s superior, and the 
status of the Table of Organization (i.e., whether 


quently are of more importance in determin- 
ing grade than type of work performed, they 
have been subjected to special analytical 
treatment. 


E. METHOD 


Although, in November, 1944, over a 
hundred different MOS’s" were assigned to 
enlisted personnel at the Base, it was be- 
lieved mathematically expedient to analyze 
only those MOS’s held by at least four 
people. Chart I shows the array of forty-two 
such MOS’s by grade. 

Table 1 should be analyzed in conjunc- 
tion with Chart I. This table presents not 


there is vacancy for upgrading by comparison of 
grades assigned versus grades authorized to -be used 
but not exceeded) are also important. However, in 
the main, suchitems are extremely difficult to handle 
statistically; hence they have been considered out- 
side the scope of this paper. 


8 Military Occupational S pecialty: a term used by 
the Army to describe and classify the various jobs 
performed by military personnel. An MOS consists 
of three parts: job title, job number, and job re- 
quirements. For example: 


PERSONNEL CONSULTANT ASSISTANT (289) 


“Assists in the adjustment of individual person- 
nel matters of a psychological nature and in the 
specialized training and rehabilitation of the men- 
tally or physically limited, illiterate, and non- 
English speaking enlisted men. 

‘‘Administers and evaluates psychological mini- 
mum literacy, and other individual and group 
tests. Interviews enlisted men concerning problems 
of a psychological nature and submits reports of 
findings and recommendations. Assists classifica- 
tion personnel on matters of a psychological nature 
involved in the classification work of a unit. May 
assist in the construction and evaluation of psycho- 
logical tests. 

“Civilian experience in educational, clinical, vo- 
cational, or industrial psychology or equivalent 
experience required” [AAF Manual 35-1 (Wash- 
ington: Headquarters, A.A.F., April 3, 1944) par. 
606]. 

Enlisted personnel who meet a majority of the 
requirements of any MOS may be recommended 
with a “potential” rating. After actual military 
experience, a “semiskilled” or “skilled” rating may 
be earned, depending upon the on-the-job perform- 
ance. Grades are allocated not only on the basis of 
MOS but also on the degree of skill. No person can 
be promoted above the grade of corpora! unless he 
has a skilled rating. 
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only the array of MOS’s by grade but also 
the position of each MOS when arrayed by 
education, arrayed by length of service, and 
arrayed by Army General Classification 
Test Score (AGCT). A study of these data 
shows that, in the main, MOS’s reporting 
the higher grades seems to be those that war- 
rant such favorable treatment. However, 
certain exceptions do exist: (1) Compared to 
forty-one other MOS’s, mess sergeants are 
second in grade, yet are only fifteenth when 
arrayed by length of service, twenty-third 
by AGCT and twenty-eighth by education; 
(2) finance typist-clerks are only fourteenth 
in grade, stand second in education, fourth 
in AGCT, and seventeenth in length of 
service. Other interesting situations may be 
isolated; these are simply two of the more 
obvious. 


F. JUSTIFICATION OF GRADE ARRAY 
(UNWEIGHTED METHOD) 


During the last two decades a small group 
of highly specialized statisticians have been 
experimenting with the use of mathematical 
formulas for the “prediction” of psychologi- 
cal phenomena. One of them, Professor 
Harold Hotelling, sums up their method: 
“Prediction requires use of a formula for es- 
timating the quantity to be predicted (the 
‘predictand’. . . . ), on the basis of observa- 
tions . . . . onone or more other variables, 
which we may call predictors.’’ 

Since length of service, AGCT, and edu- 
cation are three of the chief determinants of 
grade, the array positions for all three might 
be combined conceivably in such a way as to 
justify (or otherwise) the existing position of 
any MOS in the array by grade. As this 
problem must be worked out mathematical- 
ly, the following symbols seem advisable. 
Let 

A = Any given MOS; 
AE = Position of this MOS in the education ar- 
ray (a predictor); 
AL = Position of this MOS in the length-of- 
service array (a predictor); and 
AG = Position of this MOS in the AGCT array 
(a predictor). 


19 Op. cit., p. 62. 


TABLE 1 
MOS’s ARRAYED BY FOUR DIFFERENT FACTORS 


A B Cc D E 
Total of 

MOS TITLE Length 
Grade | © | accr | 

and E tion 

Arrayed 

502 | Administrative specialist........ I 2 II II 5 
824 | Mess sergeant.................. 2 23 23 28 15 
737 | Flight engineer. . ee 3 8 13 18 II 
622 | Finance technical clerk.......... 4 5 3 9 25 
826 | A.A.F. supply technician........ 5 18 30 27 3 
6 4 12 2 
821 | QM supply technician........... 7 14 17 26 9 
750 | Maintenance technician......... 8 10 16 21 6 
791 | Operations specialist............ 9 II 7 16 20 
2750 | Aerial engineer................. 10 16 22 24 10 
2756 | Radio operator................. II 3 8 12 7 
283 | Athletic instructor.............. 13 17 19 10 29 
623 | Finance typist-clerk............. 14 I 4 2 17 
15 31 34 35 8 
16 22 27 34 4 
658 | Link-trainer instructor.......... 17 6 2 3 32 
965 | Automobile repairman.......... 18 33 31 33 23 
659 | Technical instructor............ 19 7 I I 37 
931 | Heavy auto equipment operator. . 20 34 41 36 13 
21 32 39 42 I 
22 40 35 30 35 
686 | Instrument mechanic........... 23 24 18 17 33 
256 | Weider-combination............ 24 19 29 20 14 
SS ae 25 28 24 23 28 
687 | Propeller specialist.............. 26 25 20 14 34 
27 30 36 13 27 
28 12 10 6 30 
ER A 29 29 25 19 31 
213 | Stenographer.................. 30 15 6 4 42 
o60 | Cook.. 31 37 38 39 19 
932 Special vehicle operator. . “A 32 39 37 40 22 
237 | Teletype operator.............. 33 20 15 8 41 
O17 Rr 34 35 32 37 24 
555 | Sheet-metal worker............. 35 36 28 29 39 
o14 | Automobile mechanic dies viaediotte 36 26 26 32 12 
522 | Guard patrolman.. 37 38 42 38 16 
754 | Radio mechanic................ 38 27 14 22 36 
685 | Electrical mechanic............. 39 9 9 7 26 
747 | Engine mechanic............... 40 21 21 25 18 
345 | Automobile equipment operator..| 41 41 33 31 38 


‘ 

| 

590 | 42 40 41 aI 
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Because of the marked skewness toward 
privates and PFC’s, all summarizations 
have been made using medians rather than 
the traditional arithmetic mean.” 

Each MOS’s array position for (1) educa- 
tion, (2) length of service, and (3) AGCT 
score may be added, and a new distribution 
made by arraying the sums. If the position 
of any given MOS in this new “‘composite’”’ 
array be designated A., 


A, (the predictand) (2) 
I 
= Array [AE + AL + AG]. j 


This is the formula used in computing the 
array found in Table 1, column B. It as- 
sumes that education, length of service, and 
AGCT are of equal importance in determin- 
ing grade for every MOS. 


G. JUSTIFICATION OF GRADE ARRAY 
(VARIABLE WEIGHT METHOD) 


Obviously, AGCT and education are 
more germane in determining the grade of a 
finance clerk than they are for a guard pa- 
trolman. In the latter case length of service 
would seem to be the most pertinent. Ac- 
cordingly, a set of variable weights has been 
devised for each MOS to place the greatest 
emphasis upon that factor, or those factors, 
which seem to dominate any MOS, in de- 


2 The median man, for each MOS, is located by 
simply adding 1 to the number of persons holding 
that MOS and by dividing the sum by 2: 

N+ 


(Man) = 


For each MOS the median man’s grade is obtained 
through use of the formula 
x 
= + N 

in which 

L = Upper limit of the numerical value assigned to 
each grade (i.e., an upper limit of 1.5 for 
privates, 2.5 for PFC’s, 3.5 for corporals, 
etc.); 

N = Total number of men in the grade group con- 
taining the median man; and 

X = Number of men falling between the lower limit 
and the median man in the grade-group con- 
taining the median man. 
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termining its relative position in the array of 

MOS’s by grade. In the method of weight- 

ing, therefore, let 

W,. = Weight assigned to any given MOS for 
education; 

W, = Weight assigned to any given MOS for 
length of service; and 

W, = Weight assigned to any given MOS for 
AGCT. 

For each MOS the sum of the weights to be 

allocated among the three factors has been 

set arbitrarily at 20. Stated mathematical- 

ly, this is: 


AW, + AW, + AW, = 20. 


The actual distributing of the weights was 
accomplished at a meeting attended by, 
among others, the chief of military person- 
nel, the classification officer, and the statis- 
tical control officer of the Base. Table 2 
shows the weights ultimately selected for 
representative MOS’s. 


Formula (1) (in which any given MOS’s 
education, length of service, and AGCT ar- 
ray positions are all given an equal weight) 
now may be revised to account for variances 
in weight. If the position of any given MOS 
in a new “weight-adjusted” array be 
designated A cw, 


= Array [AE(AW.) 
+ AL(AW,) + AG(AW,)]. 


An analysis of the length-of-service factor 
shows that, in the past, every MOS had 
length of service as a reasonably potent de- 
terminant of grade, for, under the bulk al- 
lotment plan, the Air Forces had tacitly ac- 
cepted the theory that any enlisted person— 
regardless of MOS—was eligible for ad- 
vancement within certain “fluid” limits.” 
AAF Regulation 35-54, dated October 30, 
1944, has tended to clarify this situation 
considerably by stipulating what grades 
are recommended for any given MOS and 


2t Providing, of course, that the individual’s 
work had been satisfactory and that he had been in 
the service for a reasonably long period of time. 


what percentage of all persons assigned to 
that MOS are to be in each grade.” 


H. JUSTIFICATION OF GRADE ARRAY 
(FIXED-WEIGHT METHOD) 


Since length of service, in this sense, 
tended to affect all MOS’s about the same, an 
additional array has been computed in 
which the length-of-service array position of 
each MOS is arbitrarily frozen at 21. This 
assumes that every one of the forty-two 
MOS’s is twenty-first (or median average) 
in the length-of-service array. Although this 
method assigns every MOS a length-of- 
service array position of 21, it is important 
to note that each MOS retains a different 
length-of-service weight, i.e., relative to edu- 
cation and AGCT. 
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grades by MOS—and give education, 
length of service, and AGCT each the prop- 
er influence they held in actually determin- 
ing grade in the past—it is necessary to com- 
bine the two arrays expressed by formulas 
(2) and (3). 

This “combined” array may be inter- 
preted as showing what array position 
should be expected for each MOS in the array 
by grade, based on that MOS’s position in 
the arrays of education, length of service, 
and AGCT—recognizing that these factors 
are not of equal importance in determining 
grade for each MOS. In the “combined” 
array the location of any MOS, under the 
notation X., may be selected as follows: 


Xe= Array [Acw + Acw'| . (4) 
TABLE 2 
‘ Total Educa- | Length of 

MOS Title Weight tion Service sacs 

622 | Finance technical clerk............ 20 7 5 8 

658 | Link-trainer instructor............ 20 5 9 6 

502 | Administration specialist.......... 20 4 10 6 
2756 20 4 II 5 

522 | Guard patrolman................. 20 I 18 I 


The formula for the weighted array 
(fixed-position length of service combined 
with variable positions for education and 
AGCT) is therefore very similar to that for 
formula (2), in which each MOS kept its 
actual \ength-of-service array position. If 
Aww’ equals the location of any given MOS 
in the array where length-of-service posi- 
tions are fixed, then 


Avy’ = Array [AE(AW.) 3) 
+ 21(AW,) + AG(AW,)]. 
I. JUSTIFICATION OF GRADE ARRAY 
(COMBINED WEIGHTS) 
To arrive at a final array of MOS’s which 
will “justify” the present distribution of 


2 E.g., 50 per cent of the total number of cooks 
at any given installation are supposed to be ser- 
geants and the remaining 50 per cent, corporals. 


This also may be stated as 
X,. = Array [(Array [AE(AW,) 
+ AL(AW;) + AG(AW,))) 
+ (Array [AE(AW,) + 21(AW,) 
+ AG(AW,)))] 


(5) 


J. EXPECTED ARRAY POSITIONS 


Computed values for X, are to be found 
in the “expected” column of Table 3. From 
these data certain observations may be 
made: 

1. Among the 42 MOS’s, mess sergeants “should 
be” twentieth in grade, yet they are second. 

2. A.A.F. supply technicians “should be” twen- 
ty-fourth, yet they are fifth. 

3. Finance typist-clerks (largely because of their 
very high education and AGCT standing) 
“should be” first, but actually they are four- 
teenth. 


| 
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TABLE 3 

ACTUAL, SUGGESTED, AND EXPECTED ARRAY OF MOS’s, BY GRADE 
Sug- Ex- 

MOS Title Actual gested* pectedt 
502 | Administrative specialist........... | I I 3 
2 18 20 
622 | Finance technical clerk.............. 4 10 2 
826 | A.A.F. supply technician............ 5 12 24 
821 | QM supply technician.............. 7 24 12 
750 | Maintenance technician........... 8 2 8 
791 Operations specialist........... 9 5 7 
4 16 
2756 II 6 4 
070 | Draftsman........... 12 20 13 
283 | Athletic instructor....... 13 33 23 
623 | Finance typist-clerk......... 14 14 I 
16 34 14 
658 | Link-trainer instructor......... 17 II 6 
965 | Auto repairman....... 18 26 41 
659 | Technical instructor................ 19 15 Io 
931 Heavy automotive equipment operator 20 38 30 
dens 21 28 25 
056 | Postal clerk.......... ba 22 32 42 
686 | Instrument mechanic... . 23 7 22 
256 | Welder-combination................ 24 25 18 
687 | Propeller specialist.................. 26 8 29 
037 27 39 36 
29 29 32 
932 | Special vehicle operator............ | 32 37 38 
937 | Teletype operator.................. | 33 23 26 
O17 | 34 36 37 
555 | Sheet-metal worker. eS 27 39 
o14 | Automobile mechanic (2 Echelon)....| 36 30 19 
sas | Guard patroiman................... 37 41 28 
38 17 33 
685 | Electrical mechanic................. 39 9 II 
Engme mechamic................... 40 13 21 
345 | Automobile equipment operator...... | 41 40 40 
| 42 42 34 


* A composite of the views of seven members of classification, personnel, and statistical con- 


trol offices. 


t Fi derived by taking into account each soldier’s education, length of service, and AGCT 
score. Th factors have been weighted, based on their relative importance within each MOS. 


as 


| 4 

] 

I 
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4. For the same reasons, link-trainer operators 
have an expected position of sixth but are 
actually only seventeenth. 


K. SUGGESTED ARRAY POSITIONS FOR MOS’S 


Against these “expected’’ positions, it is 
interesting to compare the array locations 
suggested for each MOS by seven members of 
the classification, personnel, and statistical 
control offices at the Base. Each of these 
men was asked the question: “If you were 
permitted to allocate grade in terms of MOS 
in any way you wish—taking everything in- 
to consideration—which MOS would you 
select as warranting the highest average 
grade? Which second? Which third? Etc.” 
The “reply arrays” made up by each of the 
seven men were combined for the forty-two 
MOS’s through simple addition. An array 
was then constructed of the resulting sums, 
to produce the figures in the “suggested” 
column of Table 3. Certain sharp variances 
appear between the three arrays in Table 3: 


1. Mess sergeant, although the second highest 
MOS on the field by grade, has an expected 
position of eighteen and a suggested position 
of 20. 

2. A.A.F. supply technician, with an actual po- 
sition of 5, shows an expected one of 24 anda 
suggested position of 12. 

3. Athletic instructor, thirteenth in actual posi- 
tion, has an expected one of 23 and a sug- 
gested one of 33. 


These are just a few of the MOS’s for which 
the actual array position (in terms of exist- 
ing grade) seems clearly out of line. Others 
may be found through a study of Table 3. 


L. CONCLUSIONS 


The proper classification of men is an in- 
dividual problem. Every factor—from per- 
sonality to mental and physical character- 
istics—must be carefully weighed for the in- 
dividual. Because of this intimate relation- 
ship between the classification process and 
the satisfaction or dissatisfaction of the sol- 
dier with his Army work, proper classifica- 
tion has come to be recognized as a prime 
factor in each and every man’s morale. Once 
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the soldier has a job that suits his capabili- 
ties and interests, morale can be maintained 
by recognition of the type of work being 
done and the manner in which that work is 
done. For the serviceman, recognition is in- 
dicated by the number of stripes he wears 
upon his sleeve. 

Lest the authors be accused of using 
“hindsight” in the derivation of their pre- 
diction formulas, let it be stated here that 
hindsight was used—deliberately! Our aim 
was /o attempt a justification and explanation 
of the present distribution of grades by MOS 
in the light of each soldier’s education, 
AGCT, and length of service. The evidence 
indicates that, on the whole, grades assigned 
appear reasonable for most of the MOS’s on 
the basis of the array positions for these 
three background factors. 

Worthy of emphasis has been the influ- 
ence of length of service on grade for such 
supervisory positions as administrative 
specialist, supply technician, maintenance 
technician, duty NCO, and mess sergeant. 
In these cases, length of service obviously is 
important as an experience factor—as can be 
seen by comparing administrative specialist 
(502) and clerk-typist (405). The education- 
al and AGCT backgrounds of the personnel 
classified in these two MOS’s are very simi- 
lar, with the edge slightly to the clerk-typist, 
but the administrative specialist has his 
higher grade on the basis of his greater 
experience. 

Also brought to light were some MOS’s 
which seemed, to the authors at least, clear- 
ly out of place on the basis of the array posi- 
tions of the background factors. Those 
MOS’s appearing “‘too high” or “too low” in 
the grade array were subjected to a careful 
individualized analysis to determine why 
they did not “fit in” properly. In practice, 
this technique resulted in isolating a number 
of individuals who were obviously under- 
rated or overrated in their respective 
MOS’s. Accordingly, steps were taken not 
only to remedy such situations but also to 
prevent their further occurrence. 
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TEACHERS IN THE ARMY AIR FORCES 


ALFRED R. LINDESMITH 


ABSTRACT 


Teachers who taught in the A.A.F. at the preflight pilot training school at San Antonio, Texas, were 
accorded very low status. They believed that they had been recruited under false pretenses, that they 
were discriminated against as compared with other professional groups, and that they were intrusted with 
too little responsibility on matters within their professional competence. In many, the experience in the 
A.A.F. diminished their self-esteem and professional] pride. 


Late in 1942 the present writer attended 
a meeting at which members of his univer- 
sity faculty were told of the need for their 
services as experienced teachers in the train- 
ing program of the Army Air Forces. The 
recruiting officers conveyed the impression 
that there was definite and pressing need for 
persons with academic background, that 
they would be fully employed, and that they 
would receive the usual rewards and recog- 
nitions, and certainly that they would not 
be discriminated against. 

University and college teachers from vari- 
ous parts of the country applied for commis- 
sions in response to this recruiting drive. 
Some of them volunteered because they 
were within the draft age and did not wish 
to take the chance of being drafted as pri- 
vates, and others because they believed 
what they had been told and thought that 
here was an opportunity to contribute in a 
direct and significant way to the war effort. 

Those applicants who were accepted were 
given a six-week indoctrination and training 
course at Miami Beach, Florida. They were 
then assigned to duty at various training 
centers. The writer was among those who 
were assigned to the preflight pilot training 
school at San Antonio, Texas, which was one 
of three such schools in the country at that 
time. At this school, known as the San An- 
tonio Aviation Cadet Center (S.A.A.C.C.), 
Air Corps cadets were given preliminary 
courses in subjects deemed vital to future 
pilots. For a time there were as many as 
twenty thousand cadets at this training cen- 
ter. This article is on the reactions of the 
three hundred or so teachers on this field— 


they were known as “academic officers” or 
“ground-school instructors’”—to the regime 
to which they were subjected. From conver- 
sations with persons who were in similar 
training centers in other parts of the coun- 
try it is clear that conditions at S.A.A.C.C. 
were fairly typical. 

The general reactions and attitudes of the 
teachers were strongly negative. It is true 
that there were certain positive satisfac- 
tions, the main one being that of teaching, 
but almost everything else was calculated 
to produce dissatisfaction and resentment. 
It is proverbial that there is “griping” 
among soldiers, but the complaints of the 
ground-school instructors were different in 
that the entire setup and the treatment of the 
teachers appeared to them as a calculated 
insult and degradation of the profession. 
The Cadet Center was presumably an edu- 
cational institution, a pilot-training school, 
and much of the training was concerned 
with the acquisition of academic knowledge. 
Nevertheless, not only was the actual direc- 
tion of policy not intrusted to anyone with 
experience as an educator but also pains 
were apparently taken to prevent teachers 
from working their way into any position 
where they might have exerted influence. 
They found their activities, including their 
teaching, minutely regulated by men who 
were generally unqualified and who fre- 
quently openly expressed their contempt for 
teachers in general and for those on the field 
in particular. Eventually, as the instructors 
learned how they were regarded, and when 
they discovered that, although a low value 
was placed upon their services, they were 
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not allowed to transfer elsewhere, they felt 
resentment and even hatred toward the Air 
Corps in general, toward the Army, and 
particularly toward their superior adminis- 
trative officers on the field, whom they held 
responsible. 

The reasons for the development of this 
attitude were numerous. One was that many 
of the men realized that they had been 
tricked into joining by false promises and 
false hopes, which the recruiting officers had 
manipulated in the usual manner of the 
high-pressure salesman. They were promised 
ranks one or two grades higher than they 
were actually given. They were led to be- 
lieve that they would be kept busy. They 
were not. They were led to believe that they 
would be promoted as soon as anyone else. 
They were not. They were promoted, in 
fact, more slowly than any other group on 
the field. One instructor calculated that at 
the prevailing rate of promotions for second 
lieutenants he could expect to wait approxi- 
mately twenty-five years before being ad- 
vanced to the rank of first lieutenant. When 
instructors complained that they had been 
recruited under false pretenses and asked 
that the Air Corps consider itself bound by 
statements made by its recruiting officers, 
they were met with helplessness or stony in- 
difference. They were often reminded how 
much better off they were than the boys in 
the foxholes. 

It was true that the instructors were bet- 
ter off in a material way than the front-line 
soldiers in the Pacific and European thea- 
ters. In terms of self-respect, however, they 
were worse off. They soon discovered, too, 
that when they attempted to escape to more 
active duty, they were blocked by the per- 
sistent myth that there was a “shortage of 
ground-school instructors.” The instructors 
did not compare themselves with the front- 
line soldiers. They compared themselves 
with the administrative staff, the various 
top-heavy headquarters units on the field. 
The officers in these units constituted the 
élite in terms of privileges and promotions. 
They were as far away from front lines as 
everyone else, but recognition, privileges, 
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and promotions came to them with regu- 


- larity, as they did generally to headquarters 


units throughout the Army. The administra- 
tive officers rapidly built up their ranks and 
self-esteem even though they were unquali- 
fied in terms of training and experience for 
their positions as school administrators. In 
the meantime there were college and uni- 
versity professors and deans, and high-school 
superintendents, principals, and teachers 
among the so-called ground-school instruc- 
tors, who were not allowed to break into the 
the élite administrative groups. The élite 
group was headed by regular Army officers, 
who, it was rumored, were believed unfit for 
field commands and given positions where 
they would do a minimum of harm. There 
were also reserve officers who came from 
various civilian professions, mainly from 
business. Many appeared to have been for- 
mer salesmen. The head of the school for a 
time was a former automobile salesman. The 
head of one academic department was said 
to have been a fertilizer salesman. A number 
of men who forged ahead rapidly were for- 
mer small-town football coaches. Conspicu- 
ously absent in the administrative élite were 
schoolteachers and school administrators. 
In contrast to this élite there was what 
we may call the proletariat. It consisted 
of instructors in physical education who 
were usually young men recently gradu- 
ated from college with majors in physical 
education, of tactical officers who drilled the 
cadets, and, lowest in the heirarchy, the 
academic officers. Most of the latter were 
Texas high-school teachers, principals, and 
superintendents, but a substantial percent- 
age were college and university teachers 
from all over the country, many of them 
holding Ph.D.’s and having more academic 
training and experience than any other 
group on the field. Paradoxically, the au- 
thorities on the field sometimes publicly 
boasted of the number of Ph.D.’s among 
their subordinate officers. The fact that the 
holder of the Ph.D. was usually teaching one 
or two fifty-minute periods per day, teach- 
ing an utterly routine subject which re- 
quired scarcely even a high-school educa- 
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tion, and that he was acutely dissatisfied, 
never appeared to trouble them. They were 
unconcerned that many of the teachers 
longed for a chance fully to use their abilities 
and training and that many of them would 
have been satisfied simply to have been kept 
busy. The teachers were grimly amused 
when they read articles in the press or in 
magazines about the revolutionary and won- 
derful new things which the Army was sup- 
posed to have discovered about teaching 
methods! 

During the early part of 1943 the instruc- 
tors on the field were kept rather busy, but 
the number of cadets soon began to be cut 
because of the superabundance of pilots. 
Class loads were cut from three or four a 
day to one or two. Every nine weeks when 
a graduating class left and a new class was 
brought in, there was a period of about two 
weeks when there was nothing whatever to 
do. The idleness greatly increased the pre- 
vailing unrest and dissatisfaction. More and 
more persistent attempts were made by the 
officers to escape. The writer was among the 
few who managed to escape early in 1944. 
During the latter part of 1943 and early in 
1944 the field was investigated at least once, 
and possibly more often, by manpower in- 
vestigators looking for surplus manpower. 
They never found any because they never 
consulted anyone outside of headquarters 
and also because they probably did not want 
to make any trouble or cause any incon- 
venience. They were simply doing what they 
were told to and, like others, trying to get 
along. Before their visits, instructions were 
passed out to the teachers and other officers 
not to spend any more time than necessary 
outside of buildings, to appear busy, and to 
refrain from playing bridge, taking naps, or 
working cross-word puzzles in places where 
the investigators might see them. The con- 
viction among the subordinate officers was 
well-nigh unanimous that they were kept on 
the field only so as to add glory to and 
justify the high ranks of their commanding 
officers. 

To the newcomer the feature of the sys- 
tem that rankled most was the nature of 


classroom inspections. The emphasis in 
these inspections was not on teaching but 
on what is known as “military discipline” 
and on the physical condition of the room. 
Some inspectors made it a practice to sight 
down the window shades to see whether 
they were drawn evenly. If they were slight- 
ly irregular, the unhappy instructor might 
be given a low rating. Great emphasis was 
also placed on whether or not the cadets 
stood rigidly at attention and sandwiched 
enough “sirs” into their recitations. There 
was almost no emphasis on the ability of the 
students to pass examinations or on any 
other phase of teaching. The instructors 
were judged, not as teachers, but as drill 
sergeants. Old timers adapted themselves 
to the situation when they learned that the 
inspections and the efficiency ratings based 
upon them made no difference. Individuals 
with high ratings were not transferred or 
promoted and neither were those with low 
ratings—so why worry! Most of the instruc- 
tors gradually built up a philosophy of resig- 
nation and hopelessness, taking things as 
they came, complaining, and watching for 
the opportunity to escape. They learned to 
take afternoons off for golf or to take naps, 
play cards, or otherwise amuse themselves 
during working hours with minimum feel- 
ings of guilt but no doubt with some loss of 
self-respect. When they were taken to task 
for the violation of petty, meaningless regu- 
lations, they learned to click their heels, 
stand stiffly at attention, and say, “No ex- 
cuse, sir!’’ 

Members of the teaching profession had 
the opportunity to compare themselves with 
one other large group of professionals on the 
field—the members of the medical corp. All 
doctors came into the Army as first lieuten- 
ants or better. The teachers came in mainly 
as second lieutenants, and, unlike the doc- 
tors, they generally remained in grade for 
very long periods. The medical officers on 
the field also had many complaints. They 
were sometimes idle and sometimes they 
were “pushed around”; but at least their 
superior officers were other medical men. 
The field hospital was directed and con- 


trolled by medical men. In contrast, the 
pilot-training school was not directed and 
controlled by educators. The writer finds 
difficulty in recalling the name of a single ad- 
ministrative officer of any importance who 
came from school or college administration 
or teaching. Since there were many officers 
on the field who were educators and teach- 
ers, the conclusion appears inescapable that 
their exclusion from responsibility was de- 
liberate rather than accidental. Suppose that 
the administrative staff of the pilot-training 
school had been placed in charge of the hos- 
pital! What would the doctors have said and 
done? Unlike the doctors, the teachers were 
not backed by any well-organized and pow- 
erful body which would support them or 
fight for them. They began to wonder 
whether teaching really was a profession at 
all. Perhaps it was only a form of semi- 
skilled labor! 

There are within the Army various regu- 
lations and various boards and offices which 
appear to be designed to improve Army or- 
ganization and to promote the efficient use 
of personnel. Disillusionment with all of 
these devices and groups was complete. A 
board composed of high-ranking adminis- 
trative officers on the field interviewed all 
officers periodically concerning their atti- 
tudes toward their work. Nothing ever hap- 
pened. Many interviewees felt that the most 
important part of this particular ceremony 
was the manner in which the officer being 
interviewed executed the salute and about- 
face which terminated it. The officer person- 
nel division, it was soon learned, was not 
concerned over the efficient use of man- 
power but merely with keeping records 
properly in duplicate, triplicate, or quadru- 
plicate. An “air inspector,” a shy, immature 
young major, visited the field to hear com- 
plaints. He heard many, but his function 
was not that of correcting abuses. He was 
only a shock-absorber. He gave the boys a 
chance to blow off steam. Even this small 
privilege was appreciated. The only channel 
for complaints which, as far as the writer 
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knows, was not much used was that provided 
by the chaplains. The chaplains, incidentally, 
like the medical men, fared better than the 
teachers and also had control of matters 
within their competence as professional men. 

In the Army everything is supposed to go 
“through channels.” The authorities were 
particularly anxious for complaints to go 
through channels, probably because so 
many things are lost and never heard of 
again when they start that perilous path. 

It is difficult to assess the permanent 
effect which the experiences which have 
been described may have had upon the col- 
lege and high-school teachers involved. For 
some of them the teaching profession lost in 
dignity and self-respect. There was some 
talk of getting out of the profession when the 
war was over. After all, why not become an 
automobile salesman or an insurance or real 
estate salesman and really amount to some- 
thing! It is impossible to guess how much 
fundamental disillusionment of this kind 
was produced. Certainly, when the teachers 
in the A.A.F. return to civilian life, there 
are other unpleasant surprises for them. 
They find that meager pre-war salaries have 
responded very little to huge increases in 
taxes and in the cost of living. Some of 
them find that their jobs, theoretically guar- 
anteed by law, have in fact vanished. They 
find that civilian authorities often attach 
little or no importance to Army experience 
and that they have consequently lost ground 
in comparison with those who stayed out of 
the Army. They feel frustrated because 
they have no effective organizations through 
which to voice their grievances. The return- 
ing teacher, who has acquired a different 
perspective on his profession through his 
experiences, and who has been able to make 
direct comparisons of his profession with 
others, may be expected to be disturbed and 
dissatisfied. This personal unrest is likely to 
affect the ideas and the new social forms that 
will emerge in the postwar period. 
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AGGRESSIVE AND EROTIC TENDENCIES IN ARMY LIFE! 


HENRY ELKIN 


ABSTRACT 


Military life r 
sions for release. 


uired the soldier to alter his values and self-image and imposed new restraints and occa- 
e soldier felt depreciated by the G.I. image and Army restraints and asserted himself by 


negativism, as in “griping,” and by aggression against foreigners as scapegoats. Military life also stimulated 
the release of tensions repressed from childhood. Drinking, profanity, and concern with sex relieved the anxi- 
eties created by the ideal of virility. Undifferentiated and homosexual erotic tendencies revealed by speech 
and behavior must find socially approved release. Hence the soldier’s egocentric disposition to women as 
means of gratifying self-respect and primitive sensual impulses. 


A prolonged stay in the Army, coming a 
a sharp break with civilian life, doubtless af- 
fected the personalities of several million 
American men. As soldiers, they entered a 
peculiar social organization which required 
them to alter radically the images they had 
of themselves and the values by which they 
lived and which imposed restraints, and of- 
fered occasions for the release of impulse and 
feeling, very different from any they had 
previously known. We wish to consider 
briefly and in relation to characteristic 
features of American culture the manner in 
which military life typically influenced 
values and self-images and provided new 
patterns of psychological repression and re- 
lease. 

A military organization, more than any 
other social structure, can be adequately 
defined by the concept of “bureaucracy,” 
as the term is used by Max Weber, Talcott 
Parsons, and Karl Mannheim. The imper- 
sonality characteristic of bureaucratic or- 
ganization is so pronounced in a modern 
army that the distinctive feature of the indi- 
vidual is not even his name but a serial 
number. This does not necessarily mean that 
the individual member loses a sense of the 


* This article is based on about two years’ 
experience as a private and corporal, and eight 
months’ experience as a second lieutenant, in the 
United States Army in North Africa, Italy, France, 
and Germany. The writer was greatly aided by the 
criticisms and suggestions of Frederick Elkin, who, 
as a sergeant in the Army, spent over a year in the 
United States and more than two years in England, 
France, and Germany. 


value of his own self. In a society with a 
deeply rooted military tradition, where 
“soldier” is a model-image evoking respect 
and emulation, the individual typically gains 
self-respect and affirms the value of his per- 
sonality by performing to his greatest abil- 
ity the often-stereotyped tasks and routines 
of military life. Such is not the case in mod- 
ern America, however, except among small 
circles with military-school backgrounds. 
American men in this war did not think of 
themselves as “doughboys,” ‘Tommies,”’ 
“Poilus,” or even as “soldiers”—terms 
which imply individual human qualities 
and positive values—but as “G.I.’s”; i.e., 
“Government Issue,” each with a “dog-tag”’ 
around his neck. The individual soldier 
thus saw himself as an item of mass-produc- 
tion along with G.I. clothing, rations, and 
other materiel. 

On the one hand, the soldier liked being 
a G.I. It was comforting to feel, in this 
radically different kind of life which so often 
involved fear and danger, that his own self 
was submerged in the anonymity of the 
mass. The role of G.I. made no undue de- 
mands on individual virtue or responsibil- 
ity. Even if he continually bungled and be- 
came a “‘sad sack,” his fellows looked upon 
him with a kind of joking affection. 

On the other hand, the soldier inwardly 
rebelled against this G.I. image of himself, 
the hierarchic and often arbitrary system of 
rank, and the slavelike performance of tasks 
that failed to satisfy his inner pride. Mili- 
tary regulations required him to perform his 
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duties in accordance with the meticulously 
detailed prescriptions laid down in a field 
manual or, as he said, “by the numbers.” 
Military discipline required him to carry out 
all orders given by superiors, whom he often 
neither liked nor respected, immediately 
and without question. However, the more 
personal phases of life, such as his relations 
with his fellows, remained uncontrolled. So, 
as soon as he found himself “off duty” or 
otherwise beyond the scope of rules and 
regulations, the soldier characteristically 
felt supremely “free” and sought to release 
his impulses and feelings. This release was 
especially marked in everyday speech and 
conversation, and its distinguishing feature 
was a general rebelliousness, expressed in 
various shades of negativism, from mildly 
cynical humor to scathing denunciation. 
When positive, constructive force or ca- 
pacities are lacking, a desire to express the 
self usually manifests itself in negativism 
and aggesssion.? In the Army “griping” was 
the most typical manifestation of this tend- 
ency; there was nothing either directly or 
indirectly related to the Army about which 
the G.I. did not gripe. Seldom, if ever, did 
such griping lead to suggestions, concerted 
action, or protest, even where these might 
have proved effective. It remained verbal, 
and its function was purely psychological. 
Griping and general negativism, in the first 
instance, were symbolic affirmations of inde- 
pendence and strength, showing that the 
G.I. did not want to be considered a mere 
cog in the Army machine. Then, as it be- 
came an almost universal mechanism to as- 
suage and to hide an almost universal hurt, 


2 A commanding officer who sought to hide his 
weakness behind a mask of military gruffness and 
rigidity (he would have worn a monocle had he been 
a German) was pleased to place on his desk a pic- 
ture of Donald Duck in stern, forbidding pose, 
superposed by a big, impressively drawn “NO!” 
Such a man, whose natural reaction would be to 
submit to everything, obviously regarded “‘No” as 
an affirmation of independence and strength. And 
unless the lower-ranking petitioner could gzatify 
this officer’s ego in some other way, his reply, ir- 
respective of the objective value of the request, 
would be “No!” For the G.I., “griping” fulfilled a 
corresponding need. 
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griping came to be an earmark of social 
solidarity. A soldier who might have dared 
to question a griping remark became a living 
threat to his companions’ self-respect and 
automatically, as a heretic or traitor, placed 
himself beyond the pale. Griping, moreover, 
became an egocentric and almost standard 
form of establishing social contact: when 
one G.I. met another, a griping remark 
served as a kind of introduction, like talk 
about the weather.’ 

One aspect of this negativism, whose ill- 
effect on international relations will remain 
incalculable, is that our immediate allies be- 
came the primary scapegoat for the G.I.’s 
need for self-assertion. Just as the Germans, 
servile and compliant in their own life, came 
to feel strong and important by venting 
their pent-up aggression on “inferior” Jews, 
Poles, and Russians, so the G.I. “took it 
out” on “damned Limeys” and “dirty 
Frogs,” but mot, interestingly enough, on 
the Germans and southern Italians who di- 
rectly gratified his self-esteem by behaving 
toward him as a conqueror. A correspondent 
from China‘ recently wrote that G.I. drivers 
go out of their way to splash mud on Chinese 
trudging along the side of the road! 

Whereas certain negative and aggressive 
tendencies may be primarily regarded as 
reactions to the constraints imposed by 
military organization and discipline, other 
tendencies revealed in typical forms of Army 
speech and behavior show the release of im- 
pulses and feelings that are far more deeply 
rooted in the course of psychological de- 
velopment. The Army, by detaching the 
soldier from home, school, church, and 
neighborhood, and, more generally, from 
feminine influence and surroundings, loosed 
him from his previous social controls. And 
the characteristic military pattern that 
sanctions in the “off-duty” sphere, the re- 

3 In the light of the impression these gripes, taken 
out of their living context, would have made on the 
relatives and congressmen at home, it is clear that 
the military censor performed a necessary duty. Had 
censorship not been lifted with victory, the return 


of overseas troops to the United States would surely 
not have been effected at so fast a pace. 


4 Dixie Tighe, in the New York Post. 
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lease of rebellious feelings provoked while 
“on duty,” serves to open the gates for the 
rebellious impulses and feelings that were 
repressed during the whole lifetime. (Hence 
the common judgment that rebellious 
youths who might otherwise turn to crimi- 
nal ways, would be happy in, and adjusted 
to, the Army.) 

In the purely masculine surroundings of 
the Army, the values associated with the 
ideal of virility play a determining role in 
molding the soldier’s image of himself and 
in creating his inner tensions and the chan- 
nels for their release. A peculiar feature of 
American culture is that the ideal of virility 
is derived from the values that often prevail 
in preadolescent gangs and play groups; 
e.g., lower-class “‘toughness’” as against 
upper-class “sissy” effeteness; defensive ir- 
ritability rather than self-assurance; aggres- 
siveness rather than reserve; self-assertive- 
ness rather than modesty; and impudence 
rather than politeness.5 These values reflect 
a characteristic source of anxiety in the lives 
of young American boys. Whereas their de- 
velopment in home and school is to a far 
greater degree molded by women, and is 
far less distinct from that of young girls, 
than in any other country (coeducation and 
women teachers are nowhere as predomi- 
nant as in America), they must try to live 
up to social expectations which, far more 
than those found elsewhere, require that 
(as “‘red-blooded American boys”) they be- 
have differently from girls. Hence they are 
impelled to adopt an image of manhood 
which, like all compensations for inade- 
quacy, exaggerates and distorts the domi- 
nant, aggressive quality that is a natural 
sign of virility. And, in reaction to the 
“sissy”’ qualities which they seek to eradi- 
cate or conceal in themselves, they throw 
over everything associated with femininity, 
especially the values which create disinter- 
ested activities’ and those which lend con- 


$Cf. And Keep Your Powder Dry (published in 
England as The American Character) (Pelican Books, 
1944), by Margaret Mead, especially chap. ix, “The 
Chip on the Shoulder.” 


In preadolescence everything “impractical” 
like music, poetry, flowers, refined habits of reading, 


siderateness and grace to social intercourse. 
The cultural pattern associated with the 
ideal of virility is modified when social 
expectations and the conditioning of erotic 
tendencies require a positive attitude toward 
women; but, whatever the course of its later 
development, this pattern remains rooted 
to the psychological conditions of preado- 
lescence.’ 

Drinking in the Army, as in civilian 
life, was a symbol of virility and facilitated 
the forgetting of the self and the release of 
impulses to self-assertion and aggression. 
(Drunken conviviality also served to relieve 
the G.I.’s perennial boredom, even in places 
which for centuries have attracted tourists 
from all over the world.) Although only a 
small minority engaged in rowdyism and 
fighting with Allied soldiers or civilians, 
many a G.I. bragged of “breaking up the 
joint” or of “beating hell out of a Frog” 
(while ‘‘stewed to the gills’”)—exploits that 
happened only in his imagination. More 
often G.I.’s bragged of what they would do 
if attacked, robbed, etc., provocations whose 
likelihood they almost consciously exag- 
gerated in order to appear “tough.” In fact, 
the average G.I., though orderly himself, 
seemed to indulge vicariously in aggression 
by identifying himself with the unruly 
minority. (This may explain why the mili- 
tary police, still sensitive to the stigma at- 
tached to them after the last war, proceeded 
with hesitation and extreme tact against 
rowdyism. Thus their role of scapegoat, in 
part, passed to the “damned foreigner.’’) 

The use of profanity, always an earmark 
of masculinity, was perhaps the most strik- 


etc., is “sissy.” This plays a tremendous role in 
American culture: the more vigorous and secure 
personalities tend to become businessmen, lawyers, 
and engineers; whereas the “sissies” become the 
actors, writers, clergymen, and professors, a fact 
which greatly determines the quality of intellectual 
and artistic production. The Boy Scout movement, 
which aims to combine virile practices and moral 
standards, often evokes a negative response: 
“Boy Scout,” like “‘sissy,” is frequently pronounced 
contemptuously. 


7 Note the personalities of many model-images 
of Hollywood, Mickey Rooney, James Cagney, etc., 
and of innumerable comic-strip heroes. 


ing feature of Army life: hardly a sentence 
was spoken, and no exclamation was ut- 
tered, without at least one profane term. 
Apart from expressing a general rebellious- 
ness, profanity most perfectly suggests that 
the user is capable of asserting his will, using 
his fists, drinking inordinate quantities of 
alcohol, taking women in contemptuous, 
domineering stride, and engaging in such 
other pursuits as are becoming to the virile 
American male. (The young Frenchman 
proves his virility by the number of times 
he can make love in an evening.) And, fur- 
ther, by pronouncing those “dirty words” 
which he never dared to utter in the pres- 
ence of “Mom” or his old-maid school- 
teachers, the G.I. symbolically throws off 
the shackles of the matriarchy in which he 
grew up. 

The profane term that most clearly ex- 
presses this swaggering masculinity and 
revengeful, contemptuous (and defensive) 
attitude toward women is doubtless the 
most commonly used word (as noun, verb, 
adjective, adverb, and expletive) in the 
United States and British armies. In Anglo- 
Saxon popular culture, molded by Puritan- 
ism, this term suggests that the sexual act 
can only be “dirty” and animalistic; and, in 
keeping with a more nearly universal con- 
ception, it suggests that, whereas these 
qualities do not reflect ill on the male by 
virtue of his dominant and casual role, they 
ineradicably contaminate and degrade the 
human female. Thus children in Anglo- 
Saxon cultures are invariably shocked when 
they are told that their own mothers did 
such “dirty things” and that they them- 
selves, in a literal sense, were “‘conceived in 
sin.” This abrupt confrontation with brutal 
reality is, doubtless, often a traumatic ex- 
perience resulting in feelings of contempt for 
the self; hidden contempt for, or overt and 
undue sympathy and attachment to, the 
mother (who was “forced to submit’’); and 
a general pessimism and cynicism toward a 
universe in which life itself is the outcome 
of brutality and sin—a psychological com- 
plex that can be shown to have had tre- 
mendous implications for the development 
of modern civilization. Hence, the use of the 
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profane term in question affirms that the 
G.I. now accepts biological reality, and his 
continual and exaggerated stress of this af- 
firmation indicates that, when a child, this 
reality was a bitter one, almost too painful 
to accept. 

Another common form of profanity im- 
plies that the G.I. loses his early social con- 
ditioning and again, as in early childhood, 
overtly experiences a rich expressiveness in 
the eliminatory functions. The release of in- 
testinal gases, for example, is never inhibited 
or taken as matter of fact but is made to 
draw attention and invariably provokes 
joking comment. Amiable conversation is 
“shooting the s——.” Bragging or lying is 
“throwing the s——.” A G.I. who vents 
anger “‘p—— off his mouth.” The practice 
of prolonging latrine functions (implied in 
the not uncommon admonition, “S-—— or 
get off the pot” to mean “stop dawdling’’), 
and making them into occasions for social 
conviviality, as well as common expressions 
such as “T just had a wonderful s ,”’ sug- 
gest that the Army Medical Corps might 
profitably have investigated the role of 
psychological factors in the continual and 
epidemic occurrence of diarrhea (the “G.I. 
s——”’) 

Other profane expressions refer to the 
posterior, after the manner of “heart” or 
“brain,” as symbolic of the person. Among 
the most common are, “Get your a—— over 
here”’ (come here) ; “‘to shag a——” (hurry); 
“a——-chewing” (bawling-out); “It’s my 
a——” (I’m held responsible); “My a—— 
will weep for you” (I'll be sorry for you); 
“to tangle a——holes” (argue or fight) ; and 
“‘a——hole buddies” (close pals). These ex- 
pressions bring to mind such apparently 
dissimilar practices as “goosing” and the 
wearing of pants too tight for comfort and 
reflect a vital concern with the only major 
erogenous portion of the human anatomy 
that does not distinguish male from female. 
The fact that women as well as sexual inter- 


8 The writer had the opportunity to note over 
a long period that diarrhea (like psychoneurosis) 
was relatively uncommon in the French army, 
despite the fact that, by the United States Army 
standards, sanitary conditions were shockingly bad. 
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course, both praiseworthy erotic references, 
are commonly termed “piece of a——’”’ re- 
veals the primary function of this profanity: 
“a——” is the most suitable term for ex- 
pressing asocial and indeterminate erotic 
tendencies in a socially approved form. 

By American standards of virility, homo- 
sexuality is repellent and was unconsciously 
repressed in Army life. Although there was 
continual joking about homosexual prac- 
tices, there was an apparent total lack of 
awareness of homosexual attitudes and in- 
clinations, such as were extremely wide- 
spread in a latent, and not uncommon in a 
practiced, but verbally unadmitted, state. 
This contrast between blindness to the 
reality and concern with the idea doubtless 
implies strong tendencies and equally strong 
repressions.? Certain features of American 
eroticism throw light on the prevalence of 
these tendencies and the manner in which 
they are directed into socially approved 
channels. The pin-up girl, for example, is 
often distorted to maximize the proportions 
of the upper torso and lower extremities, 
suggestive of boyishness and activity, and 
to minimize those middle portions which are 
more distinctively feminine and expressive 
of a passive role.'® (If her breasts were re- 
moved, it would often be difficult to know 
whether she were a boy or girl.) Often her 
demeanor is vigorously active, and her 
facial expression suggests that she neither 
attaches great importance nor responds to 
intimacies with all-absorbing intensity and 
voluptuousness (characteristic of the more 
traditional eroticism which, in a feminine 
version, still seems to appeal to the women 
who read the perfume ads) but regards 
them as amusingly incidental bits of “fun” 

9 The term “sissy,” by reason of having acquired 
homosexual implications, was significantly absent 
from the soldiers’ vocabulary. After inspecting his 
enlisted men’s quarters, an officer praised an ex- 
tremely effeminate G.I. who took delight in the 
meticulous arrangement of his belongings as “the 
best damned soldier in the outfit.” The other sol- 


diers disagreed with this verdict but saw nothing 
funny in it! 

1° These portions are emphasized in the “‘bumps,”’ 
popular in burlesque shows, but attribute to femi- 
ninity a gesture that is expressive of masculinity! 
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between “pals.”" This highly sanctioned 
eroticism suggests the direction for active 
release of the tensions provoked by the 
intimate masculine contact in Army life. 
‘“‘Women-chasing” thus became a distin- 
guishing feature of the G.L.’s reputation 
wherever he went. 

Prostitution overseas had a very un- 
settling influence on the typical G.I. Where- 
as at home the mere “going out’’ with girls 
often was enough to prove his virility, even 
to himself, he had now to reach the ultimate 
limit of physical intimacy, as was offered 
to him cheaply and at every hand. The G.L. 
thought that his avidity for such pleasures 
—in the simple physical terms in which he 
had been taught to regard such matters— 
was a result of “sex starvation.” It could 
more rightly be claimed that separation 
from the opposite sex, as in normal ascetic 
practices, would abate desire by removing 
outer stimuli. A starving man, moreover, 
would not take delight in viewing exag- 
geratedly appetizing “pin-ups”’ of his favor- 
ite foods. Pin-up girls, in fact, probably 
served less for individual enjoyment than as 
occasions for the social affirmation of viril- 
ity, by virtue of the public display and ap- 
proval they were invariably accorded. Simi- 
larly, a connection with a woman, however 
shabby and perfunctory, was recounted in 
an adventurous spirit and in terms that 
never failed to do credit to the subject’s 
virile capacities.” 


™ “Tn all neurotics we find without exception in 
the unconscious psychic life feelings of inversion and 
fixation of libido on persons of the same sex” 
(Sigmund Freud, Three Contributions to the Theory 
of Sex (“Modern Library”’] p. 575). Many writers 
have set forth the view that modern culture breeds 
widespread neurosis. The manifestations of latent 
homosexuality in this culture, however, have 
scarcely been treated. 


“The writer spent many months, in several 
countries, in intimate contact with French and 
North African Moslem troops. The French typically 
spoke far less about sex and stressed the personality 
of women far more than! did the Americans. The 
Moslem’s appreciation of sex, however, strikingly 
resembles the G.I.’s, except that the Moslem had 
fewer inhibitions. This similarity recalled to the 
observer his findings among the Arapaho Indians 
(cf. Acculturation in Seven American Indian Tribes, 
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Fundamentally, the G.I. did not like or 
desire women other than as means of grati- 
fying his self-respect and his primitive sexual 
desire. He commonly referred to women by 
the profane term for vagina and treated 
them all, even when there could be no 
ground for confusion, with a degree of 
bluntness and indiscrimination that did not 
help to foster international good-will and 
understanding." To many a G.I., however, 
such behavior did not imply disrespect. He 
simply viewed all women in terms of youth, 
surface appearance, and willing aptitude; 
and frequently he regarded the prostitute 
with special affection, because, unlike other 
women who often were formal and reserved, 
she had the friendly smile and democratic 
ways which he had been accustomed to ex- 
pect in social life. Since his own disposition 
to sexual matters was so thoroughly ego- 
centric, he more readily, in fact, identified 
himself with the prostitute. Her approach 


ed. Ralph Linton [New York: Appleton-Century 
Co., 1940]) and has led him to conclude that the 
“natural” disposition toward sex can be reduced to 
a phallus seeking to enter a recipient object. Puritan 
and Islamic asceticism, by de-spiritualizing the 
erotic, succeeded in reducing its intensity and 
scope but caused it to revert to the “natural.” 
If animals could talk, their conversation about sex 
would doubtless be quite similar to that of the Mos- 
lems, Arapahos, and G.I.’s. Note the comic 
strips widely circulated in Army publication, “The 
Wolf,” in which the G.I., drawn with a literal 
wolf-, or “dogface,” is continually trying to “make”’ 
women, and “Male Call,” in which the G.I.’s are 
reduced to blithering frenzy by the charms of 
feminine anatomy. Also note that the term “wolf” 
and its derivations, with pleasant and rather flatter- 
ing connotations, have made their way into the 
national vocabulary! 


1s The populations of North Africa and Europe 
quickly became familiar with the mercantile ways of 
their democratic liberators who went about offering 
specific quantities of cigarettes, chocolate, C-rations, 
etc., not only for money but “in trade.” Such meth- 
ods were particularly effective in famine-stricken 
areas, such as the Naples region in 1943-44, and 
invariably brought results to those hardheaded and 
enterprising G.I.’s who operated on the basis of 
statistical probability. Soldiers were made keenly 
resentful by reports that Negro troops, by virtue 
of belonging to the Quartermaster Corps, enjoyed 
an often prodigious advantage in such “trade.” 
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to sex was as direct and casual as his own. 
He believed that she engaged in her work 
mainly because she “liked it” and that her 
taking money only did credit to her prac- 
tical sense. And, in view of his own uncertain 
inclinations, he did not tend to regard her 
intimacies with other men as especially de- 
grading. On a number of occasions, G.I.’s 
were heard to remark that, had they been 
women, they, too, would have been prosti- 
tutes. In the light of this behavior it was 
not surprising that G.I.’s would show a 
marked preference for German girls, who 
typically combine free and easy habits with 
an uncritical appreciation of everything 
masculine." 

Despite the fact that Army life tends to 
bring out primitive aspects of personality 
and that speech difficulties in foreign lands 
hinder the development of more refined 
sentiments toward women, it may still be 
inferred from typical forms of Army speech 
and behavior that a very large proportion 
of American men have never developed 
beyond childhood stages of emotional ex- 
perience and display strong anxieties and 
excessive reactions when they are expected 
to live by psychologically mature standards. 
More broadly, it may be inferred that the 
prevailing eroticism in American culture 
successfully directs male erotic impulse to- 
ward female objects but fails to cultivate 
this impulse to an appreciation of a mature 
feminine ideal, either directly, by reflecting 
a synthesis of physical and spiritual values, 
or indirectly, by reflecting a limited porno- 
graphic interest. On the contrary, this 
eroticism, by seeking to portray a feminine 
ideal in terms of pure materiality—an image 
of ideal femininity as portrayed in a bathing 
suit is a unique cultural phenomenon— 
directs the appreciation of femininity itself 
into the form of primitive erotic experience. 


ATLANTIC City, NEW JERSEY 


4 This latter quality seems also to have char- 
acterized many English girls. The writer spent only 
a very brief period in England and bases his observa- 
tions mainly on his North African and continental 
European experience. 
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ABSTRACT 


Popular works by stressing uncommonly used “substitute expressions” and by omitting profanity give 
a false picture of the soldier’s language. The language, assumed to be functional, is unconsciously learned and 
c to befit new experiences and thus is valuable as source material for studying the soldier’s adjustment. 


The 


guage reflects (1) the soldier’s self-image of solidarity, freedom from social restraint, and strength 
and (2) hisa 


ttitude to authority. The expressions indicate that the soldier dislikes authority but accepts it 
with varying degrees of resignation, bitterness, and satire. 


I 


This paper discusses the soldier’s lan- 
guage in so far as it relates to certain social- 
psychological aspects of his adjustment to 
Army life. It is hoped, further, to present a 
picture of distinctive expressions which a 
soldier employs when among his fellows. 

Considered as “soldier expressions” are: 
(1) those expressions not known in civilian 
society and therefore distinctive of Army 
life and (2) those expressions, employed in 
small sections of civilian society and gen- 
erally understood by civilians, which in the 
Army become much more frequently and 
openly expressed. Both these groups of ex- 
pressions are understood in all Army soci- 
ety, and every soldier, at some time or an- 
other, employs some of them. They are 
spoken of as distinctive of the Army, al- 
though actually many are common to the 
Navy, Marines, and Air Forces as well. Not 
being familiar with these services and their 
distinctive languages, however, I do not at- 
tempt to discuss their unique expressions. 

That soldiers among themselves tend to 
speak differently from civilians, in both the 
expressions employed and the manner of ex- 
pression, is generally known; but the actual 
expressions used and their significance in 
understanding the soldier have received but 
little attention. The popular lists and nu- 
merous references to soldier language in 
newspapers and magazines give a false pic- 
ture. The lists, first of all, are generally full 
of phrases, especially substitute names for 
objects, which are not only rarely, if ever, 
heard, but of which many soldiers do not 
even know the meaning. For example, com- 
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bining expressions from two such sources,’ 
we find the following substitute expressions 
for “coffee”: blackout, tar water, paint re- 
mover, solvent and boiler compound, bat- 
tery acid, bootleg, black strap, blanko wa- 
ter. We find the following for “cook”’: belly 
robber, hashburner, slumburner, greasepot. 
There are few soldiers who could identify 
these. Coffee is generally called “coffee,” 
and a cook is generally called a ‘“‘cook.” The 
substitute expressions are much less com- 
mon in the Army than such references in- 
dicate. 

Popular articles, furthermore, give a false 
picture in that they omit all obscene terms, 
a most significant proportion of the soldier’s 
language. Such terms, used by themselves or 
in combination phrases, are in almost every 
sentence a soldier says, sometimes with their 
literal meaning but more often with a mean- 
ing of an altogether different nature. 

To many a recruit the constant and crude 
use of obscenity by the older soldiers comes 
as a shock. The recruit was often not aware 
of the extent and the range of subjects to 
which this language was applicable. In time, 
however, with constant exposure to such 
language, the shock lessens; and eventually, 
to a greater or lesser degree, practically all 
soldiers adopt it. 

It is assumed throughout this discussion 
that the language adopted by a soldier is 
functional. Had the new expressions not in 
some way satisfied a need or a disposition of 


«Park Kendall, Dictionary of Service Slang 
(New York: M. S. Mill Co., Inc., 1941; reprinted 
1944); Albert A. Ostrow, “Service Men’s Slang” 
American Mercury, November, 10943. 


the soldier, they would not have been adopt- 
ed, and the soldier would have spoken as he 
did in civilian life. Obviously, there is no in- 
variable relationship between an expression 
and a function. In any given attempt at un- 
derstanding, the analysis will vary with the 
language and the unit under study. But 
there are certain more general patterns that 
seem applicable throughout the Army, and 
we shall employ a few of them as a frame- 
work for our language discussion. 


II 

Before we begin the discussion of the ex- 
pressions of more social-psychological inter- 
est, it seems advisable to eliminate what we 
designate as ‘convenience expressions.” 
These include abbreviations and designa- 
tions which denote phenomena having no 
counterpart or which could be expressed 
only cumbersomely in civilian language. 
Their prime function being convenience, 
they tend to be of less interest to the social 
psychologist. Examples of “convenience 
designations” are: 


sun-tans....... cotton, khaki uniforms 

ee any toilet, and sometimes 
washing, facilities 

burp gun...... a given type of German ma- 
chine gun 

short arm...... medical genital inspection 

....@ given type of }-ton vehicle 


Examples of “convenience abbreviations” 
are: 


OP........observation post 
aS charge of quarters 

self-propelled 

certificate of disability for 


discharge 


The adoption and diffusion of such desig- 
nations generally does not require elaborate 
explanation. From our point of view the 
designations were adopted primarily be- 
cause they were convenient and made for 
ease of expression. Some, such as “CDD,” 
are authorized Army abbreviations; some, 
such as “SP,” easily come to mind; some, 
such as “sun-tans,” “latrine,” and “jeep,” 
are expressions of perhaps unknown origin, 
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which were convenient and appropriately 
designated the new phenomena. 

The objects of reference for such “con- 
venience expressions” are generally objects 
toward which, per se, a soldier is neither at- 
tracted nor repelled. They tend to be ex- 
pected physical details of living, military 
objects, routinized Army jobs, or accepted 
Army phenomena.? Since the objects of ref- 
erence are relatively neutral in tone, so, too, 
are the expressions. They do not designate 
unique types of persons to whom one must 
adjust, nor do they connote individual or 
group values. A CO is the given person, no 
matter what kind of person he may be, 
who commands the unit. A short arm be- 
comes an expected physical examination. 

To the sociologist the most significant 
feature of such expressions is that, once dif- 
fused, like all other soldier expressions, they 
give the soldier a unique universe of dis- 
course which helps distinguish him, and thus 
they become a binding in-group force. This 
tends to give him a greater feeling of free- 
dom among other soldiers, for he can speak 
the expressions which more easily come to 
his mind, many of which would not be un- 
derstood or must consciously be avoided 
when he is among civilians. 

Employing the language of soldiers for 
source material in the study of a given prob- 
lem has the two following merits: (1) the 
language has, for the greater part, been un- 
consciously learned, and (2) the language is 
“dynamic.” 

A new recruit may rather deliberately say 
“what’s for chow” or “look at that {——ing 
line” in order to reflect an image of himself 
which manifests his assimilation in the 


2The soldier, in actuality, adjusts relatively 
easily to such new physical situations or to such 
routinized ways of doing things. It may be incon- 
venient and unpleasant at first, but, when necessary, 
a soldier soon takes for granted that he must have a 
CO, that he must use an outside latrine, that he 
must wait in pay line and salute, that he must set 
up pup tents or even live in foxholes. To have an 
unpredictable or favor-currying first sergeant, 
however, or to take orders from an immature and 
cocky lieutenant are adjustments never so readily 
or so satisfactorily made. 


il 
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Army. But in most cases the learning is com- 
pletely unconscious. A soldier hears an ex- 
pression, unconsciously learns its meaning 
in context, and soon employs it himself. 
Even for the more deliberate recruit, the ex- 
pressions soon become his unconscious nor- 
mal way of speaking.’ 

As we have noted, we assume the expres- 
sions are functional; had they not met the 
requirements of the soldier, they would not 
have been adopted. That a soldier, therefore, 
so readily and unconsciously adopts these 
expressions bespeaks their appropriateness 
in his changed way of life. Further, since in 
the soldier’s expressions we find implied at- 
titudes and values, we can derive therefrom 
a spontaneous reflection of his reactions to 
Army life. 

Another pertinent characteristic of sol- 
dier language is that it is “dynamic,” it does 
not remain constant. As new situations are 
met, new adjustments are made: old expres- 
sions are discarded or used with new mean- 
ings, and new expressions become popular. 
Were there no changes in language, the ad- 
justment would probably be unsatisfactory. 
In the same way that a sulking, maladjust- 
ing person does not tend to develop or adopt 
new slang expressions, neither would a sulk- 
ing, maladjusting Army unit. 


Ii 

The distinctive language of the soldier 
may be roughly divided into two categories: 
(1) habitual expressions, those more deeply 
absorbed expressions that are learned by all 
soldiers and are heard constantly through- 
out their Army careers, and (2) fashion ex- 
pressions, those found in local units or 
throughout the Army for relatively short 
periods of time. 

Likewise, corresponding to certain styles 
which do not become popular with the pub- 
lic, so, too, there are expressions in the Army 
heard only a few times and then not at all. 

The expressions discussed in this paper 


3A plausible explanation of how such learning 
comes about is given by Ellsworth Faris in The 
Nature of Human Nature (New York and London: 
McGraw-Hiil Book Co., 1937), wherein he speaks of 
“unconscious imitation.” 


are primarily the habitual expressions; but 
it seems pertinent to give a brief discussion 
of the fashion language of the soldier be- 
cause this registers the adjustment of a given 
unit. 

Many expressions are fashion among 
those who have only recently been inducted 
into the Army. Some of the expressions 
found in lists of soldier slang, such as “ar- 
mored cow” for canned milk, “tin hat” for 
helmet, “topkick” for first sergeant, are 
among these. So, too, is “hit the deck” at 
reveille. These are often the expressions of 
the new soldier who wants to present an 
image of cleverness or of assimilation into 
the Army. 

The most common ‘‘fashion expressions” 
are those which became popular in foreign 
countries. In England, many soldiers came 
to speak of “torches,” “queues,” and ‘‘Pic- 
cadilly Commandos.” In France in their 
everyday language, they used beaucoup, fini, 
combien, parti, and tout de suite. In Italy, sol- 
diers spoke of vino, grazie, and come sta. 
When the soldiers entered Germany, the 
French and Italian phrases, save for beau- 
coup and vino, tended to be forgotten, and 
soldiers soon learned to say kaput, prima, 
was ist los? nichts gut, Fréulein, and others. 

Other fashion expressions were adopted 
from miscellaneous sources. From the comic 
strip “Dick Tracy,” Gravel Gertie came to 
mean any very homely girl. From the issue 
of a style of jacket which Eisenhower wore, 
soldiers spoke of ‘Eisenhower jackets.” Ex- 
tending the meaning of Army-publicized 
designations, soldiers used “liberating” to 
mean any kind of appropriating and looting, 
and “‘fraternizing’’ to mean meeting civilians 
of any kind for social reasons. 

Many expressions became fashionable in 
given groups, befitting their unique experi- 
ences. In one unit of former academic men, 
all doing details of various sorts, “Ph.D.” 
came to mean “post-hole digger.” German 
planes which always strafed at a given time 
at night were called, in certain groups, ‘“Bed- 
check Charlie.” In one unit, soldiers said to 
a person who interrupted a conversation, 
“Who pulled your chain?” 
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Many such fashion expressions refer to 
officers of men within the given unit. In a 
tank destroyer battalion, for example, a 
lieutenant who especially sought pillboxes 
to destroy became known as “‘Pillbox Mull- 
hall.” A mess officer in one unit became the 
“Commissioned KP.” Mimicking an officer 
who once told his men to “chop down those 
wooden trees,” the men placed “wooden” 
before the name of any wooden object they 
had occasion to mention. A soldier who al- 
ways “angles” to buy and sell at a profit 
may be called “shady Robbins” or “BTO” 
for “big time operator.” 

These expressions manifest an adjust- 
ment to new phenomena and new situations. 
Likewise, through creating a common uni- 
verse of discourse to refer to their common 
experiences, the fashions create a greater 
solidarity among the men. Often the expres- 
sions evidence a cryptic humor in accepting 
uncomfortable situations, or a certain satis- 
faction in characterizing superiors, e.g., 
“Commissioned KP.” In all cases they build 
up new interests which help prevent the 
men of the unit from psychologically “get- 
ting into a rut.” 

We have noted, then, two characteristics 
of the soldier’s language: it is unconsciously 
learned, and it is “dynamic.” However, 
since the language on which we shall focus 
comprises the more permanent soldier ex- 
pressions, the latter characteristic will be 
less relevant. 


IV 


We shall discuss the soldier’s language 
from two perspectives: (1) in so far as it re- 
flects his image of himself and the image of 
himself he wishes to portray to others and 
(2) in so far as it reflects his attitude to- 
ward the authoritative situation. 

The image he has of himself and the 
image he wishes to present to others—pri- 
marily other soldiers—tend to be the same, 
and unless we state otherwise, we shall so 
assume.‘ For certain features of personality 


4 For a study of a given person or group in which 
this distinction might be relevant, the different 
images may be partly weighted by acute observa- 
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this soldier image is no different from that 
of civilian life—for example, in the recog- 
nition of success and cleverness. In part, 
however, the soldier has developed new 
images to which he responds and by which 
he judges his own actions and the actions of 
others. Of the new emphases in his total self- 
image, we select the following for further 
discussion: (1) the image of solidarity with 
other men in the Army, (2) the image of 
freedom from certain restraints of civilian 
society, and (3) the image of strength and 
virility. 

The image of solidarity.—The soldier from 
the very beginning of his Army life feels 
there is a bond between himself and those 
whom Fate has placed in a similar situation. 

As already observed, many a recruit, in 
order to picture himself as an assimilated 
member of the Army, deliberately adopts 
Army expressions. In time, however, as he 
becomes more accustomed to feeling that he 
is a soldier, he does not deliberately have to 
present this role of himself, and the language 
mirrors a more unconsciously adopted 
image. 

The soldier feels that he belongs to 
groups at various Army levels and cross- 
sections. It may be a squad, a division, a 
branch, a training camp, a battle area, a 
zone occupied, or the entire Army itself. On 
all these levels and cross-sections, expres- 
sions may develop, but generally these are 
what we have called “fashion expressions.” 
The expressions, besides manifesting the 
unique experiences of each group, both mir- 
ror and reinforce the sense of solidarity. For 
the study of a given group, these “fashion 
expressions” are most important. Our em- 
phasis, however, is on those more habitual 
expressions which have become diffused 
throughout the Army and which manifest 
the image of one’s self in solidarity with all 
other soldiers. 

Most common of these expressions is 


tion of “expressive. behavior.” Whether a given 
expression, for example, is said with confidence, 
with caution, or with “daringness” betrays in the 
speaker something of the function it is serving for 
him. 
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“GI,” when it designates the American en- 
listed man.5 Stemming from “government 
issue,” ‘GI’? has become the soldier’s term 
for himself and his fellow-soldier and, despite 
the implications of its derivation, is said 
with a sense of pride. ““GI’” links the men to- 
gether and distinguishes them from officers, 
civilians, British soldiers, or any other group 
in question. The use of “GI” indicates that 
a soldier is expected to feel the bond, and 
claims for help are made on this basis. The 
driver who does not pick up a hitchhiking 
soldier or the cook who refuses to give a 
visiting soldier a meal are condemned in 
that it is a “dirty trick” not to help out a 
GI. 

Another such expression, used more per- 
sonally, is ‘‘Joe” or sometimes “‘Mac.” One 
asks a strange soldier, for example, ‘“‘What 
time ya got, Joe?” It is an expression with a 
friendly connotation, evidencing a solidarity 
among all soldiers. Until shown otherwise, 
it is expected that a fellow-soldier is one like 
you, with whom you can be friendly. 

Also common is the term “‘buddy.”’ Some- 
times “‘buddy”’ refers to a close friend, some- 
times just to any fellow-soldier. A soldier 
may speak of a buddy from his home town 
in the Eighty-third Division or a buddy with 
him in a foxhole, meaning any member of 
his company. “Buddy” does not necessarily 
refer to someone in the Army, but its use in 
the Army and in reference to fellow-soldiers 
is most common. It is ordinarily with a sense 
of pride that one uses the term “buddy.” 
All these expressions indicate the soldier’s 
self-image of belonging to an Army consist- 
ing of men like himself, who undergo experi- 
ences like himself. They indicate that he has 
absorbed feelings of solidarity with other 
American soldiers, no matter who they are 
or where they may be. The soldier likes this 
image of himself and feels a certain security 
within it. 

Freedom from social restraint.—Soldiers 
have the reputation of assuming less respon- 
sibility toward society’s ideals and values. 


$ See p. 422 on the relevance of “GI” as an ex- 
pression of adjustment to authority. 


In the American Army the soldier often 
comes not only to realize this reputation but 
to accept it as a prerogative. Depending on a 
combination of numerous factors, this feel- 
ing of prerogative becomes, to a greater or 
lesser degree, imbedded in his mind. The ex- 
pression of this self-image manifests itself in 
his thoughts, his behavior, and his language. 

In his image of himself, then, the soldier 
tends to feel a freedom from civilian soci- 
ety’s taboos and controls. This image would, 
in most cases, never exist in an isolated in- 
dividual; it is a feature of the crowd. In a 
group of similarly minded men these expres- 
sions are no longer taboo; on the contrary, 
they are often the conventional way of 
speaking. In his own mind, however, the 
soldier is aware that he is expressing what 
was formerly a taboo and is thus freer from 
social restraint. The expression of this sol- 
dier self-image is primarily in profanity. 

The expression of obscenity obviously 
gives the soldier certain indulgences. Violat- 
ing the taboos of language gives feelings of 
courage and freedom; it is in itself satisfying. 
It seems, however, that more can be de- 
rived from the given expressions than the 
mere fact that the soldier obtains indul- 
gences, for each expression manifests some- 
thing of a repressed sphere. In most respects, 
however, this is a field of study for the psy- 
choanalyst. 

Strength and virility ——This is the most 
obvious image of much of his slang. In great 
part this language is no different in either 
vocabulary or principle from the language of 
construction crews, poolroom crowds, dock 
workers, and other units of men where viril- 
ity is a value. Its significance in the Army 
derives from its quantitative increase; so 
many more men, of varied upbringings, con- 
stantly employ this language. 

The self-image of strength is evidenced in 
both the manner of expression and the ex- 
pressions used. That the expressions may be 
more clever, more picturesque, or more ob- 
scene than civilian equivalents is not rele- 
vant here; it is only relevant that to the sol- 
dier they are stronger ways of saying things 
and so manifest the image of a stronger self. 
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Most of such expressions are obscene, but 
some are not. Some examples of the latter 
are: 

to be on the ball....to be alert, prompt, or 


“sharp” 

to blow one’s top. .. .to become angry. 

to sweat out....... to wait anxiously for some- 
thing over which one has 
no control 

Se to gripe or strongly com- 
plain 

to take off......... to leave 

to hit the sack...... to go to bed 


to be snowed under. .to be overwhelmed with 
work, advice, etc. 


to shack up........ to spend a night, or longer 
period of time, with a 
girl 


A common group of obscene expressions 
are carry-overs from civilian conversation. 
In the Army, however, they are more fre- 
quently expressed. Under this classification 
come the literal meanings of the tabooed 
four letter words. Soldiers tend to use the 
crude, less euphemistic terms rather than 
more polite substitutes. 

In the Army, as in other male societies, 
e.g., the work gang, the sporting and gam- 
bling worlds, the college fraternity, these 
vulgar words for physiological functions and 
the sex act enjoy a greatly extended and ex- 
aggerated role. They are applied to situa- 
tions and experiences of crucial importance 
to the person but which are apparently de- 
void of sexual connotation. They are merely 
expressive of the conception of virility, mas- 
culinity, and freedom from social restraint 
characteristic of an exclusively male world. 
As obscene terms come into such universal 
and seemingly indiscriminate usage, they 
tend to lose their original sexual significance. 
As casually spoken by soldiers, obscene ex- 
pressions do not mean that the users actual- 
ly are thinking on the sexual level; they are 
merely speaking the language of their social 
group. 

Other soldier profane expressions are in 
part “convenience expressions”’ in that there 
are no adequate substitutes and a soldier 
finds it almost necessary to adopt them to 
explain given situations. Such, for example, 
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is the common obscene expression which has 
the meaning in some way or another to 
bungle a job or to make a bad choice. There 
are numerous occasions in the Army when 
such an expression is pertinent. There are a 
few acceptable substitutes such as “screw 
up” or “mess up,” but these do not have the 
emphasis value of the obscene equivalent. In- 
terestingly, the expression “snafu,” de- 
rived from this, “Situation normal, all 
f——ed up,” is coming into general civilian 
use. 
The interchangeability of vulgar terms is 
such that they have no distinct meanings 
of their own. Generally the reference is 
negative, but it may be positive or with no 
emotional overtone. 


V 


The language of the soldier, besides being 
studied in its own right, may also be studied 
for the light it throws on other problems of 
sociological interest. More specifically, we 
shall select for discussion some of the ex- 
pressions which reflect the soldier’s attitude 
toward, and his adjustment to, authority. 

The principles underlying military au- 
thority, although they are rarely explicitly 
expressed to the soldier, come to be vaguely 
apprehended and understood. The new sol- 
dier learns that, theoretically for the sake 
of efficiency, there is rule by impersonal 
hierarchy in which problems are resolved 
and decisions made according to rank. He 
learns that rank is all pervading in the Army 
and that even for men of equal grade there 
are criteria for deciding which is the superior 
and which the subordinate. He learns by in- 
numerable instances his own low position in 
the hierarchy. The regulations of authority, 
he further learns, regard him impersonally 
and have little respect for his individuality. 
This is impressed upon him from the very 
beginning of his Army career—if not in the 
speeches, then in the experiences he under- 
goes. He is crowded into trucks with hun- 
dreds of other men. He stands in seemingly 
endless lines to take a physical examination, 
to sign his service record, to receive im- 
munization shots, and for dozens of other 
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such details. He is further made to feel the 
impersonality and lowliness of his position 
when he moves into a barracks with fifty 
beds and finds a complete lack of privacy in 
the latrine. He further feels it when he is 
commanded to pick up cigarette butts and 
matches in the street. The Army’s image of 
him does not correspond to his own image of 
himself. He sees himself as a person with 
preferences, dislikes, pride, and sensitivities; 
not so the Army. The soldier vaguely under- 
stands that some theory of efficiency under- 
lies this. 

There may be indulgences for the soldier 
in the adventure, anonymity, and irrespon- 
sibility of his new Army life, but mostly 
there are deprivations; and if he is to adjust, 
he must develop a new conception of him- 
self which allows for his subordinate posi- 
tion. 

That many would not be able to or can- 

not adjust to military service of which this 
authority is such an important factor is 
manifested in the number of men rejected 
and discharged for psychological reasons. 
The others do generally tend to develop sat- 
isfactory and more or less common concep- 
tions of themselves which better enable them 
to adjust. And to characterize aspects of the 
authority and their relations to it, they de- 
velop and adopt new language expressions. 
This language reflects what he expects of the 
authority; it reflects an attitude toward 
those who do not adjust well, toward those 
whosacrifice their individuality toadjust, and 
the like. For our purpose it is not relevant 
how a given expression originated or in what 
manner it diffused; it is only relevant that it 
is pertinent, commonly used, and has a gen- 
erally accepted significance among Army 
men. 
We shall discuss the soldier expressions 
concerning authority under two headings: 
(x) attitude toward authority and (2) ad- 
justment to authority. 

First, the attitude toward authority. No 
matter what the soldier’s feelings toward the 
Army may be, in accordance with his hazily 
comprehended principles of military author- 
ity, he expects to find certain rules and regu- 


lations to govern his behavior. Representing 
these expectations, the soldier employs the 
adjective “GI.” Having, depending on its 
context, numerous meanings, it signifies in 
this usage an expected degree of personal 
control. It tends to be a neutral expression 
signifying the adherence to the rules. An 
officer who is “GI” is, per se, not abusive of 
his position. To the authority-disliking sol- 
dier, the officer may be “too Goddamned 
GI’; to another soldier, he may be “GI, but 
a good egg.” 

The standard of what is GI does not re- 
main constant. Strong discipline, acceptable 
in a training camp, would not be so in com- 
bat or after the end of the war when soldiers 
believe that discipline serves less purpose. 
As the situation varies, so do the expecta- 
tions of the soldier and the connotations of 
“GCI.” 

However, the expected authority is often 
exceeded. The authority perhaps demands 
excessively polished buttons, is unduly 
strict on saluting, demands clean areas in the 
midst of shelling, punishes too strictly for 
minor offenses, or in other ways attempts 
under the given circumstances to regulate 
with too much discipline or in too great de- 
tail. In this case the authority exceeds being 
GI, it becomes ‘‘chicken s——,” sometimes 
abbreviated to “CS” or “chicken.” 

In the soldier’s language, however, we 
find no common expression implying that 
the regulations of authority are good. This 
does not indicate that soldiers see no neces- 
sity of authority or do not find indulgences 
in being subordinate; it does indicate, how- 
ever, that authority is not a direct positive 
value. In public one can only deprecate the 
need for the authority. 

We may more indirectly learn of soldiers’ 
attitudes to authority by observing how 
they view one another in relation to it. We 
may note, for example, how soldiers con- 
ceive of (1) those who fight authority, (2) 
those who readily accept authority, and (3) 
those who do not adjust well to the author- 
ity. 

In reference to those-who fight authority, 
we note that there is little stigma to the ex- 
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pression “f——- off” applied to their acts, 
such as when a man gets away with some- 
thing against the Army by evading a detail 
of hauling beds or a talk on military cour- 
tesy, or in some other way avoids an Army 
requirement. Such action is considered legiti- 
mate and is generally spoken of with pride. 

In reference to those soldiers who readily 
accept authority, we note a strong stigma. 
It is considered that such a soldier is dis- 
loyal to his friends and is sacrificing his in- 
dividuality and self-dignity. We find these 
attitudes implied in “asslicker” or, with a 
more limited meaning, “bucker.”’ The term 
“asslicker” is applied to a man who readily 
adopts and acts the role of the subordinate, 
in order that he may be more highly thought 
of by his superiors and be given special con- 
sideration, or else through mere weakness of 
character. ““Bucking”’ always connotes try- 
ing to get ahead. 

That these terms sometimes imply indi- 
vidual weakness is seen in their application 
to the superior who too obviously curries 
the good will of subordinates. Even though 
there are numerous “asslickers” and “buck- 
ers” in the Army and even though they be 
unconsciously envied for those character- 
istics which enable many to be successful, it 
is still of pertinence that this is not an ideal. 
To be a bucker is a condemnation. One is 
hurt and annoyed to be considered such by 
his fellow-soldiers. 

Thirdly, we learn of soldier attitudes to 
authority by noting the sympathy for those 
who are not successful in adjusting but are 
“f——ed up.” A soldier is often not proud of 
being so labeled, for it may connote inability 
or inefficiency. But he is not stigmatized, 
rather he is viewed sympathetically. 

Expressions implying such sympathy are 
“8-ball” and “sad sack,” the latter being 
more common. A “sad sack,” derived origi- 
nally from sack of s——,’’ and popular- 
ized as the cartoon character in Yank, is the 
lowest soldier in the Army hierarchy. He 
symbolizes the civilian who is completely 
lost in the Army, gets bad breaks, and makes 
only pathetic adjustments. He is only a car- 
toon, but there are often unique personal- 


ities in the Army, perhaps very fat or with 
other distinctive physical features, who do 
approach the ideal. Such people are viewed 
sympathetically. In part this may be due to 
feelings of superiority when a sad sack is 
present, but in part also it seems a sym- 
pathy for the person who cannot make the 
grade in his struggle with authority. 

As expressed in the language, then, the 
attitude toward authority is negative. It is 
accepted but considered as something of a 
necessary evil. But most soldiers, no matter 
how they feel toward the authority, accept 
it and adjust more or less satisfactorily to 
it. What can we learn of his adjustment from 
his expressions? 

We have already noted in the adjective 
“GI” that there is a certain acceptance of 
authority and of the soldier’s position with- 
in it. We find acceptance also in the expres- 
sion “sweating it out.” “Sweating it out,” 
like “GI,” connotes nothing positive or 
negative; it again indicates the acceptance 
of an overhead control toward which the 
soldier himself is powerless. 

There are certain obscene expressions 
which manifest an acceptance of one’s posi- 
tion in the hierarchy with more negative 
connotations. Such, for example, are the 
obscene expressions, “to be s—— on,” or 
to “take s—— from someone.” They often 
imply an injustice against which the soldier, 
because of his subordinate position, can do 
nothing; they express a rather bitter ac- 
ceptance. 

Under this general heading also are the 
expressions ‘“‘to have one’s ass chewed” or 
“to have one’s ass reamed,” referring to 
reprimands by superiors. These, however, do 
not per se have such a bitter connotation, 
and the soldier often feels that he deserves 
the reprimand. 

Some obscene expressions indicate adjust- 
ment with serious, reluctant acceptance of 
one’s subordinate role. There are other ex- 
pressions, however, which indicate a reali- 
zation of one’s position and a smiling resig- 
nation toward it. The soldier views his posi- 
tion in the hierarchy, accepts, and even 
laughs at it. 
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One such expression is “TS” or “tough 
s——.”’ For example, a soldier is told that he 
deserves a promotion but that his officer is 
not authorized to recommend him; or he is 
on temporary duty and cannot or will not 
thereby be placed on a furlough list. There 
are innumerable such occasions in the Army 
when the soldier is told that nothing can be 
done to help him in his given situation. This 
in the Army is “TS,” resigned acceptance, 
said with a bitter smile. It is an accepted 
resignation to an unhappy situation in 
which the soldier is powerless but at which 
nevertheless he may smile. 

There are other expressions which better 
illustrate this conception in which one recog- 
nizes one’s position and smiles or jokes at it. 
Examples, suchas “GI,” and “snafu,” are ac- 
tually caricatures of the Army’sauthority and 
of one’s own position within the authority. 

A soldier is a “GI,” a “government is- 
sue,” a standardized Army article like a pair 
of socks, a cake of soap, or a vehicle. As an 
adjective in this context, ‘“‘GI’’ refers to the 
Army method of doing things, such as learn- 
ing to fire or setting up tents—a method 
standardized and routinized. Obviously, the 
soldier does not see himself in this image; he 
has merely caricatured this image of how the 
Army authority views him. That he takes a 
certain pride in this characterization of him- 
self, however, implies that he tends to ac- 
cept readily the role of the “government 
issue,” and he assumes with it some of the 
anonymity and irresponsibility which the 
term connotes. 

Another such caricature expression is 
“dog tags,”’ used to indicate the identifica- 
tion tags a soldier wears around his neck. 
This, too, caricatures the Army’s conception 


of him—he is the animal who does not think 
and has need of a tender. 

When a soldier has to urinate at night or 
when a convoy stops for a “break” on the 
road, the soldier designation is “piss call.” 
The new soldier is very soon made aware of 
the Army routine. He learns not only of 
reveille, retreat, and taps, but also of mess 
call, church call, drill call, pay call, school 
call, and sick call. So the soldier extends this 
Army routine over his personal life a little 
further and speaks of “‘piss call.” 

“Snafu” is a caricature of Army direc- 
tion. The soldier resignedly accepts his own 
less responsible position and expresses his 
cynicism at the inefficiency of Army author- 
ity. 

The caricaturing of both the Army and 
himself evidences an adjustment in which 
the soldier accepts his subordinate position 
in his own mind but does not completely 
adopt the subordinate role. It bespeaks a 
satisfactory adjustment; a completely sub- 
jugated or a sensitive, brooding group of 
soldiers would hardly adopt such caricatures. 

From this discussion of expressions mani- 
festing attitudes and adjustment to Army 
authority, we can derive no profound con- 
clusions. We can only generalize that (1) au- 
thority is accepted as essential, (2) author- 
ity, per se, has a negative value, (3) the sol- 
dier adjusts to authority with varying de- 
grees of bitterness, resignation, and carica- 
turing acceptance. 

These are not of themselves very illumi- 
nating; but from the unique expressions we 
do obtain a certain understanding of the 
types and variations of the soldier’s adjust- 
ments. 
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ABSTRACT 
The conflict over the expression of aggressiveness in wartime America is described. Five ex-soldiers are 


presented as examples of men who adjusted 


rly in training camps for that reason. Although their psychi- 


atric histories and the results of | phere er studies show great variability in apparent iveness, 


nevertheless, all the examples ha 
to aggressiveness itself an 


strong evidence of inhibitions, frustration, and conflict both in regard 
psychosexual adjustment. They demonstrate the need for conscious cultural 


direction with the co-operative advice of sociologists, anthropologists, and psychiatrists. 


“Cultures have patterned aggression in 


. many different ways. The degree to which 


one individual will fight, attempt to domi- 
nate or destroy persons or objects which in- 
terfere with his attainment of a goal, is of 
very great concern in human societies.” So 
says a leading American anthropologist.' 
Individual differences in aggressiveness are 
presumably largely due to environmental 
influences arising both from the general cul- 
ture of the civilization in which the person 
lives and from personal experiences peculiar 
to his family or neighborhood. These influ- 
ences select and develop the capacities for 
aggressiveness and submissiveness which 
are latent.? 

In time of peace, great latitude in aggres- 
siveness is permitted. In times of war, 
among those men taken into the armed 
forces this latitude becomes much less. 
Some men who are aware that they are less 
aggressive than others or who have a con- 
scious conflict in their personalities con- 
cerning aggression and submission may try 
to get into noncombat service or to obtain 
recognition as conscientious objectors. Oth- 
ers, unaware of their own emotional con- 
tradictions, and spurred on by identifica- 
tion with ideals of patriotism and conven- 
tional stereotypes of masculine behavior, 


* Margaret Mead, And Keep Your Powder Dry 
(New York: Wm. Morrow, 1943), p. 139. 


? Constitutional factors may also be important. 
See H. M. Halverson, “Infant Sucking and Ten- 
sional Behavior,” Journal of General Psychology, 
LIII (1938), 365; Dorothy P. Marquis, “A Study 
of Frustration in New Born Infants,” Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, XXXII (1943), 123. 
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may enlist for combat duty and precipitate 
themselves into situations causing serious 
inner conflict. They may realize their dilem- 
ma too late and find their only escape in 
psychosis or psychoneurosis. Their families 
and friends, and the officers of the armed 
services themselves, may have little sym- 
pathy with their difficulties, since they cus- 
tomarily hold to the conventional view that 
it is the duty of all young men in wartime 
to be “heroes” and not hesitate to kill or 
risk being killed when called upon. 

This is a field of thought and investiga- 
tion which has received very little attention, 
in spite of the fact that thousands of young 
men have undoubtedly been involved in 
just such problems during these wartime 
years. This neglect is perhaps an index of, or 
even a professional lack of, insight into the 
situation. The case histories described in the 
present paper and the comments upon them 
are intended primarily to call attention to 
the problem. Each of these ex-soldiers may 
be considered as a type of a much larger 
group of men with similar difficulties con- 
cerning aggressiveness and with similar 
maladjustments developing during military 
training. 

One or two related studies have previous- 
ly appeared. Elizabeth Rosenberg com- 
ments that “it would be surprising if the in- 
evitable release of aggressive impulses in 
active warfare failed to produce more or less 
pathological reactions of anxiety and guilt.’’ 


3“A Clinical Contribution to the Psycho- 
pathology of the War Neuroses,” International 
Journal of Psychoanalysis, XXIV (1943), 32. 
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She describes a twenty-six-year-old sergeant 
in the British Army who found bayonet and 
rifle fighting during the retreat to Dunkirk 
to be enjoyable. Later proneness to fatigue, 
loss of self-confidence, and diarrhea devel- 
oped, accompanied by guilt over enjoying 
fighting and conscious dislike of war. Rosen- 
berg believes that the sergeant’s earlier 
career as a professional soldier gave gratifi- 
cation to unconscious homosexual impulses, 
his breakdown coming only after battle ex- 
perience had revealed to him the sadism and 
aggression underlying his previous adjust- 
ment. This interpretation points to a pos- 
sible theoretical relationship between sexual 
impulses and the expression of aggression. 
In a paper concerning a group of paratroop- 
ers who developed psychoneuroses Joseph 
C. Kepecs‘ also correlates their reactions 
with their psychosexual development, in re- 
lation to the expression of aggression. That 
these men elected to serve in the parachute 
troops he supposes may be because falling 
gratified suicidal impulses or “passive 
masochistic desires.” Thematic Appercep- 
tion Tests suggested the frequent occur- 
rence of hostility toward parents or the en- 
vironment generally, demonstrating resent- 
ment against a world which had ceased to be 
friendly. 


CASE STUDIES 


From the fifty-three ex-soldiers who have 
been patients at the Western State 
Psychiatric Institute and Clinic, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, in the last two years, 
five have been selected who illustrate espe- 
cially well the problems of the soldier in 
training in relation to the expression of ag- 
gression. They have been studied both psy- 
chiatrically and psychologically in a special 
collaborative program on ex-military pa- 
tients after the manner described by S. 
Rosenzweig and R. A. Clark. In intelli- 
gence the patients ranged from average to 


«Neurotic Reactions in Parachutists,”’ Psycho- 
analytical Quarterly, XIII (1944), 273. 


$’“The Personality of a Psychotic Ex-soldier,” 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XL 
(1945), 195- 
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superior on the Wechsler-Bellevue Scale. 
For the purposes of the present inquiry the 
psychiatric approval has been supplemented 
by results from the Picture-Frustration 
Study (P-F Study), the Rorschach Test, 
and the Thematic Apperception Test 
(T.A.T.).® 


EXAMPLE I 


Psychiatric history —This man was a thirty- 
three-year-old single laborer, of Irish Catholic 
descent, born in a small town in northwestern 
Pennsylvania. His father, a machinist, was in- 
clined toward pacifism. His mother died in 1918, 
and the patient and his four brothers and sisters 
were brought up by a paternal aunt. There has 
been no mental or nervous illness among the 
near relatives. 

The patient’s birth was normal; but at the 
age of five he had an illness of unknown origin, 
causing a paralysis of one arm and one leg. 


* These tests were carried out by the psychology 
department of the Institute, under the direction 
of Saul Rosenzweig. The author wishes to express 
his appreciation to Dr. Rosenzweig and his staff. 

The Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Study is a 
limited projective technique for assessing the indi- 
vidual’s characteristic modes of reaction in every- 
day situations of stress. The test material consists 
of twenty-four cartoon-like drawings each of 
which represents an everyday situation of frustra- 
tion. Two individuals are always involved, one of 
them usually frustrating the other. Facial expres- 
sions and features are purposely not sketched. The 
frustrating person is shown saying certain words 
which either help to describe the frustrating 
situation in which the other person finds himself or 
which of themselves actually frustrate him. The 
subject is asked to look at the pictures one at a 
time, read the statement given for the articulate 
character, and then write down the very first reply 
which comes to his mind as appropriate for the other 
character. The responses given by the subject are 
scored as to the manner in which aggression is 
handled: turned outward on the frustrating person 
or some other aspect of the situation (extrapunitive); 
turned upon the subject himself in the form of guilt 
or remorse (intropunitive); or evaded altogether 
by attempts to gloss over the situation without 
blaming anyone or anything (impunitive). The 
aggression scores are totaled. Identification of the 
subject with the frustrated character in each pic- 
torial situation is assumed to have occurred. Per- 
centages of total intropunitive, extrapunitive, and 
impunitive responses are construed to indicate the 
degree to which the subject employs these modes of 
reaction in his everyday behavior. 


These extremities gradually recovered, his en- 
trance to school being delayed only one year. 
Although a good student, he left school at six- 
teen, only two weeks before graduating from 
high school, because, it is said, he thought a 
biology drawing was not good enough to hand in 
to his teacher. 

During the economic depression he worked 
sporadically at odd laboring jobs, displaying 
little ambition. Although he had friends of both 
sexes and liked to dance, he was considered re- 
served and quiet. He spent much of his time 
reading Kant, Schopenhauer, and Nietzsche 
and described himself as an atheist. Joining the 
Socialist Labor party, he became a pacifist. In 
1939 he fell out with his friends in the Socialist 
Labor party because he had helped another 
friend organize a labor union. For a few months 
in 1942 he held a job in a war plant. 

In April, 1942, after appeals to be classified 
as a conscientious objector had been rejected, 
he was inducted into the U.S. Army. At first he 
tried to adapt himself, hoping to get into a non- 
combatant unit, but he was quite unhappy. In 
July he wrote home asserting he would rather 
kill himself than be sent overseas. Shortly there- 
after he was admitted to an army station hospi- 
tal and in October was sent home, following 
medical discharge. On arriving home, he was 
restless and preoccupied. In a few weeks he 
began to express the delusions that the whole 
family was surrounded by a ring of Irish people 
fighting each other, that they were doomed and 
could be saved only by his committing suicide. 
He believed himself a carrier of typhoid fever 
and meningitis, who had infected the whole 
community. 

On December 2, 1942, he was admitted to 
the Warren State Hospital. There he spoke of 
being torn between the Catholic church and 
materialism or naziism. He was quiet, oriented, 
but circumstantial, and at times smiled inap- 
propriately. A diagnosis of dementia praecox, 
paranoid type, was made. On June 5, 1944, he 
was transferred to the Western State Psychiat- 
ric Institute and Clinic much improved but 
still evasive and smiling inappropriately. His 
only statement indicating delusions was that he 
was under magnetic influence. Once he at- 
tempted to escape by running to a near-by 
armory, “to ask the commanding officer about 
getting back into the army.” He was discharged 
to a Veteran’s Facility on September 19, 1944. 

Psychological tests —A man with at least 
bright normal intelligence, he was far more in- 
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clined than the average, according to the P-F 
Study, to respond extrapunitively. Agreement 
with group patterns of aggressive behavior was 
extremely low. There was evidence of a good 
deal of conflict over the expression of aggression 
and of a marked tendency toward ego-defense. 
The aggressive trends were strong and impul- 
sive, with difficulty in controlling his emotions 
(as indicated in the Rorschach Test), which may 
have resulted in feelings of inferiority and com- 
pensatory fantasy life. The T.A.T. indicated 
immature psychosexual development with a 
passive attitude toward women and concern re- 
garding impotence. These patterns may be cor- 
related with his sense of inferiority and under- 
lying insecurity and with recurring thoughts of 
punishment. Unfulfilled aspirations seemed to 
have accentuated the inferiority feelings and 
further to have fed his fantasy. He appeared 
fearful of expressing his true feelings and was 
not using his intelligence to its capacity. He was 
excessively concerned about his health, perhaps 
as a cloak for his inferiority feelings. 


Interpretation.—This man _ consciously 
avoided all association with war, perhaps 
through unrealized fear of his inability to 
control his impulsiveness. Although an 
avowed conscientious objector, he belonged 
to a minority political group rebellious 
against anything remotely approaching ma- 
jority opinion. His pacificism, though en- 
couraged by his father, was not a trait of his 
religious cultural milieu, as it would have 
been if he had belonged, for example, to the 
Quakers or Mennonites. In his psychosis 
it is therefore not surprising that he felt the 
Irish families in his home town to be against 
his family. For many years he had felt him- 
self relatively isolated from his fellow-men. 
In the army this isolation must have been 
nearly complete, until he finally could bear 
up under it no longer. Obviously, he should 
never have been inducted. 


EXAMPLE 2 


Psychiatric history —This salesman and ex- 
soldier was born in a small city in Pennsylvania 
in 1911. Both parents were very religious Meth- 
odists. The father, an insurance salesman, died 
in 1934. The mother, still living, was very de- 
pendent on the father and had suffered for many 
years from numerous functional complaints. He 
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had a brother, two years older, who was a 
patient at Warren State Hospital on three oc- 
casions, beginning in 1940, and who finally died 
there on June 27, 1943, while in a catatonic ex- 
citement. 

The early development of this patient was 
not unusual, except in so far as his mother domi- 
nated him and he became dependent upon her. 
As a boy, he wanted to be a doctor and began 
to read whatever medical books he could obtain. 
Later he wanted to be a minister, having heard 
an “inner voice’’ so advise him at sixteen. After 
finishing the third year of high school, he first 
went to work for his father, then entered a fun- 
damentalist theological seminary. Meanwhile 
he had promiscuous relations with women and 
contracted syphilis. He received treatment be- 
fore and during his seminary career and was 
pronounced cured. He left the seminary in 1934 
because of lack of money after his father’s death. 
There was no overt conflict between his prom- 
iscuity and his ambitions to be a minister, be- 
cause he looked upon the ministry as a business 
and because he had found he could have reli- 
gious “experience” or “feeling” without conti- 
nence. Married in 1935, he first sold paint and 
polish and later worked in a steel mill, but he 
was often absent because of hypochondriacal 
complaints. His wife left him in 1938 because of 
nonsupport and conflicts with the patient’s 
mother. A son was born in December, 1938. 
Since the patient contributed little or nothing 
to their support, the wife notified his draft 
board, and he was classified 1-A. In December, 
1942, he was consequently inducted, so that his 
wife and child received an allotment. He has had 
sex relations with other women since the separa- 
tion. 

In the army he frequently reported to sick 
call with minor complaints. He did not get on 
well with the other soldiers, accusing them of 
stealing from him and boasting of his large in- 
come before induction. He asked for noncom- 
batant service because, he said, his “whole 
nature is against killing people.”” He was given 
a medical discharge on June 10, 1943, with a 
diagnosis of dementia praecox, simple type, and 
transferred to Warren State Hospital. There 
his blood serology was negative. He was not un- 
duly disturbed by his brother’s death. 

On October 6, 1943, he was transferred to the 
Western State Psychiatric Institute and Clinic. 
While here he had no hallucinations or delusions 
but frequently complained of headaches and 
tiredness. The spinal fluid was normal. When 


not incapacitated by his complaints, he worked 
in the kitchen. 

He was released, on indefinite visit, to the 
care of his mother on June 15, 1944. The prog- 
nosis was not considered good in view of his de- 
pendent, poorly organized personality; but it 
was felt that he might adapt himself in a pass- 
able manner under his mother’s supervision. 

Psychological tests—This patient’s intelli- 
gence was average, but he appeared to be ca- 
pable of more if unhindered by emotional inter- 
ference. According to the P-F Study, he turned 
his aggressive tendencies against himself, i.e., 
the intropunitive score was elevated. It ap- 
peared from the T.A.T. that he had many feel- 
ings of inadequacy and inferiority, was sub- 
missive to older people, and felt dependent on 
dominant women. There was repression of het- 
erosexual material, as indicated by the T.A.T. 
and unusually frank mention of homosexuality. 
Religion was portrayed as a means of help, al- 
though he was uncertain of the future. The 
Rorschach suggested hypochondriacal trends 
and clearly indicated that the intellectual capac- 
ities were constricted and that personality or- 
ganization was poor. 


Interpretation.—In contrast to the first 
example, this patient was fundamentally 
passive and dependent, taking refuge in 
complete egotism rather than struggling to 
identify with small minority groups. De- 
pendent upon his mother, herself a depend- 
ent person, he took over her hypochondria- 
cal attitude. Though verbally following her 
religious teaching, with characteristically 
poor psychological integration he indulged 
his crude sexual impulses without shame, 
offering only the most superficial rationali- 
zation in return. This pattern remained con- 
sistent in his married life and during his 
army service. Getting into the army through 
his wife’s action, he passively accepted his 
induction. Just as passively he slid out of 
his responsibilities, first using his old hypo- 
chondriacal pattern and then bringing rela- 
tively insincere concientious scruples against 
killing. At no time did he have an acute 
psychotic reaction. 


EXAMPLE 3 


Somewhat better adjusted before enlist- 
ment, the third patient did not mention his 


11S 
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objection to fighting (so far as is known) un- 


til after his psychosis began. 


Psychiatric history —A thirty-four-year-old 
single male, of mixed English and Irish descent 
and a Roman Catholic, this man was born in 
1910 in a small town in Ohio. The father, a pot- 
tery worker, was a reliable, sociable, and sober 
man, who died in 1934. His mother, a housekeep- 
er, was living and well but was inclined to drink 
too much. There were two older sisters and three 
older brothers, all married and well. No other 
examples of nervous or mental diseases were re- 
ported in the family. 

His early development was not remarkable. 
He completed the ninth grade, but, not caring 
for school, he was often truant. He went to work 
in a printing shop and continued this work in- 
termittently until his enlistment. He was not 
ambitious, in his spare time being content to sit 
talking and drinking wine with his friends or to 
read newspapers and magazines. Always quiet, 
he preferred reading to company. He had little 
interest in moving pictures, was not athletic, 
never traveled, and had no hobbies. Although 
he enjoyed dancing, he had no steady girl 
friend. According to his mother, one girl who 
liked him called him up and wrote to him but 
he paid little attention to her. He claims that 
the sex relations he had, mostly with prostitutes, 
did not give him much “kick.’”’ He had neither 
homosexual contacts nor venereal diseases. 

On December 16, 1940, the patient volun- 
teered for service in the U.S. Army. He did not 
wait to be inducted, because he wished to 
choose his own branch of “defensive” service. 
At first there was no complaint from his instruc- 
tors in the Engineer School Provisional Bat- 
talion, where he was working in the printing 
shop. However, on January 28, 1941, he came to 
the orderly room demanding to see the major. 
He said he was a conscientious objector and 
wanted to transfer to the infantry. He thought 
spies had been posted to watch him when on 
K.P. over the week-end. After a few days in the 
station hospital, he seemed quieter and was re- 
turned to duty. On February 17 he was again ad- 
mitted to the station hospital, stating that, since 
discontinuing sex relations three years before 
from fear of syphilis, he had striven toward “‘in- 
tellectual intercourse.’”’ He expressed the fear 
that his friends would think him a pervert be- 
cause after paying a prostitute he did not have 
intercourse with her. He wanted to be a man, 
but he wished to avoid hurting his mother, to 
whom he felt himself very close. He was afraid 


that when he had spoken in one of his letters of 
being a “tower of strength” he would be misun- 
derstood. His mail, he thought, was being read. 
He believed he had a mission to obtain for Ne- 
groes the right not to have to do menial work. 
On June 14 he was given a medical discharge 
and sent home. 

There he stayed in most of the time and fre- 
quently laughed to himself and slapped his knee 
with his right hand. Although untidy about his 
appearance, he took showers so often that the 
water had to be shut off. Gradually, as he be- 
came more and more preoccupied, he talked to 
himself and was suspicious of everyone. 

On February 17, 1942, he was admitted to 
the Torrance State Hospital, where he was quiet 
and co-operative, but asocial and preoccupied. 
He claimed to have been ccmmissioned by the 
Virgin Mary to travel throughout the world and 
report conditions to her. He conversed continu- 
ally with the Virgin by means of a generator 
ray, which, he believed, made him irritable and 
weak. He said he was able to have sexual inter- 
course by air or telephoto. Realizing he had been 
mentally sick, he attributed his illness to poison- 
ing. Not liking army life, he said he could not 
adapt himself to it. He now thought himself to 
be well. Electroshock treatment produced no 
improvement. A diagnosis of paranoid schizo- 
phrenia was made. 

He was transferred to the Western State 
Psychiatric Institute and Clinic on September 
3, 1943. Here he continually sat with his arms 
and legs folded as if trying to take the smallest 
possible space, and he walked close to the walls 
of the corridors. He replied to questions politely, 
in a pompous, vaguely evasive manner. His 
florid delusions were no longer evident. He ad- 
mitted only that he felt a warm ray continually 
playing on his back, which he believed was put 
there by the doctors in order to help him. He ate 
poorly. He was indifferent to his present condi- 
tion and to his future. 


Psychological tests —Of at least average in- 
telligence, this patient, like the preceding one, 
was functioning inefficiently, though on a dif- 
ferent basis. The Rorschach showed his thinking 
to be disorganized and affectivity repressed. 
Contact with reality was impaired, but there 
were indications that a complete schizophrenic 
breakdown was being resisted. From the T.A.T. 
stories he appeared to be ambitious but 
thwarted by self-consciousness and self-criti- 
cism. Anxiety, discouragement, and submission 
were frequently expressed; and he reacted to 
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trouble by withdrawal, guilt, self-blame, or pos- 
sibly threats of suicide. His mother was re- 
ferred to as domineering; his father and himself, 
as weak. Sexual problems were evident. Insight 
was good. On the P-F Study he gave a remark- 
ably normal picture. 


Inter pretation.—Before his illness the pa- 
tient was a quiet small-town youth, having, 
on the surface, little ambition, being con- 
tent with his male friends, his drinking, and 
reading. His work habits and sexual adjust- 
ment were poor. An apparent eagerness for 
military service perhaps masked a desire to 
avoid difficulty and new responsibilities. At 
the very onset of his illness a claim of con- 
scientious objection was coupled with 
thoughts of sexual inadequacy and preoccu- 
pation with his relationship to his mother. 
Later his delusions were fantastically com- 
pensatory for his previous feelings of inade- 
quacy and poorly expressed ambitiousness. 


EXAMPLE 4 


Lack of aggressiveness remained largely 
repressed in the following patient but ap- 
peared in the form of psychoneurotic symp- 
toms. 


Psychiatric history —This twenty-eight-year- 
old patient is a high-school graduate. He was 
inducted in January, 1943. Soon after basic 
training he was assigned to a tank-destroyer 
division. All experiences with guns, from the 
smallest to the largest, frightened him increas- 
ingly. The noise and the shaking of the ground 
at the detonation were more than he could stand. 
When, one day during maneuvers, he fell into a 
hole in the ground and arose with a pain in his 
side, he paid close attention to his injury, 
though it did not immediately disable him. On 
observing his urine he found what he thought 
were specks of blood. After various unsuccessful 
treatments the patient was discharged from the 
armed forces. 

Since his separation from military service 
it has become plain that the psychological fac- 
tors are more important than the physical ones 
in the understanding of his problem. The most 
obvious symptoms he has are headaches, in- 
somnia, dizziness, and general feelings of confu- 
sion and restlessness. Probing deeper, one quick- 
ly discovers that his alleged kidney trouble has 
stimulated endless thoughts about sexual! impo- 
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tence. Taking his cue from a chance remark 
made by one of the physicians who examined 
him at the Veteran’s Facility, the patient is con- 
cerned as to whether he may be sterile. He re- 
quested medical advice at the Mental Hygiene 
Clinic of the Western State Psychiatric Insti- 
tute and Clinic as to a possible operation to cor- 
rect his low-hanging testicles. He is more than 
usually aware of the homosexual activities he 
reports having observed in the army and the 
effeminate men masquerading as women that 
he now encounters on the street. He says of such 
experiences that they turn his stomach. More- 
over, since discharge from the army he has 
taken precautions, not on any medical recom- 
mendation but on his own advice, to refrain 
from heterosexual intercourse. Previously, he 
did not have such extreme scruples. He feels 
that sexual activity now may interfere unfavor- 
ably with his alleged kidney disease. 

Closely related to these emotional implica- 
tions of the physical injury that occasioned dis- 
charge from the army is his attitude toward his 
present civilian status. He is not sorry to be out 
of the army. In fact, he explains that, if it were 
necessary, he would cut off one of his toes to 
avoid reinduction. Nevertheless, as he meets the 
young wives in his neighborhood who have lost 
their husbands to the army he feels guilty. They 
seem to him to be thinking that if he had re- 
mained in the army—and other men like him— 
their husbands would not have had to go. 

An examination of the patient’s family back- 
ground and pre-military history suggests some 
of the factors that could have prepared the way 
for his present reaction. He is one of eight 
brothers—next to the youngest. He has never 
had any sisters. The brother older than himself, 
on whom he might well have leaned in adoles- 
cence (especially after the death of the father), 
is himself emotionally unstable and was rejected 
at induction for this reason. On the other hand, 
the brother younger than the patient is serving 
overseas in the Army Air Corps and is, there- 
fore, apparently well adjusted. This fact could 
serve the more to accentuate the patient’s own 
inadequacy. The father died ten years ago of a 
kidney illness. 

Psychological tests—This patient tested at 
the level of dull normal intelligence, distinctly 
below his optimal efficiency. Rigidity and in- 
flexibility were suggested in the Rorschach, 
with strong anxieties and compulsive elements 
and with deep personality disorganization. In 
the P-F Study, he showed marked intropuni- 
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tiveness. From the T.A.T. he appeared to be 
indecisive and insecure about major life prob- 
lems and extremely lacking in self-confidence. 
He expressed helplessness and dependence, ex- 
pecting others to make decisions for him. To- 
ward women he adopted a passive role. He ex- 
pressed fear of being accused of some crime, and 
he accepted punishment meekly but with min- 
gled perplexity and feelings of guilt. 


Interpretation —This young man felt 
himself to be patriotic but, half-realizing his 
unsuitability for a tank-destroyer unit, un- 
consciously exploited his neurotic trends to 
secure his discharge. His conscience would 
not let him rest, however, so that conver- 
sion symptoms and anxiety continued after 
his release, together with conscious desires 
to do his bit in a war factory. His failure in 
the army, like that of the second patient, 
was one incident in a deeper and longer- 
lasting personality disturbance. 


EXAMPLE 5 


The last patient belongs to those with 
“overly positive” motivation, as described 
by Rosenzweig.’ 

Psychiatric history —This patient is a twen- 
ty-four-year-old single man, born in a coal-min- 
ing town in Pennsylvania. He had an older 
sister and four younger brothers, one of the lat- 
ter being in the marines, another in the navy. 
When he was ten years old, his father became 
mentally ill and was admitted to a hospital. 
His mother, from worry about her husband, the 
children, and money, also developed mental 
symptoms and was shortly afterward admitted 
to the same institution. The father died there a 
few months later, while the mother recovered 
and was soon released. During this period and 
afterward the family had little money. The 
patient hitch-hiked to Florida when he was 
eleven, to look for work, but soon returned. 
During boyhood he fractured his right forearm 
three times. 

At sixteen, while staying with his sister and 
brother-in-law, he had a “nervous breakdown” 
which lasted two weeks, during which he was de- 
pressed and slept poorly. The attack was said 
to have been preceded by a period of frequent 


7 “Emotional Implications of Military Rejection 
and Discharge,” Psychiatric Quarterly, Suppl. XTX 
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staying up late in order to read and by a feeling 
of shame due to his poor clothes and ridicule by 
the mother of a girl friend. He went to the Greek 
Catholic church and sang in the choir. He was a 
good student and finished three years of high 
school at seventeen. The same year he went toa 
C.C.C. camp, but left after three weeks because 
the other boys teased him. The following year 
he tried unsuccessfully to enlist in the navy. 
Soon after he was accepted into the army. He 
hoped the services would be “mind-builders” 
for him, because he worried so much and had 
trouble concentrating. Sent to Hawaii in June, 
1937, he developed mental symptoms through 
worry over his new responsibilities when about 
to be promoted to sergeant. When he was ad- 
mitted to an army hospital in September, he 
heard voices calling him a homosexual, and he 
was preoccupied with alleged sexual relations 
both with his mother and, when he was six 
years old, with a girl the same age as himself. 
He was often stuporous and once attempted 
suicide by hanging. In 1938 he was transferred 
to the Torrance State Hospital in Pennsylvania, 
where he responded well to insulin and metra- 
zol treatments and was released in October. 

He studied journalism at Pennsylvania State 
College in 1939, and during 1940 he had various 
odd jobs with the N.Y.A. and in restaurants 
and hotels. He liked to dance, played musical 
instruments, painted landscapes, and went to 
moving pictures. He had high ethical and reli- 
gious standards, prayed morning and night, 
and abstained from sex relations. 

In July, 1941, he was rejected by the Air 
Corps; so he enlisted in the regular army, apply- 
ing at once for service in the parachute troops. 
In December he was noted to be quieter and 
seemed worried. Later in the month he sprained 
an ankle in a parachute jump. The next time he 
tried he could not jump. After three days of 
drinking, he was admitted to the station hospi- 
tal with mental symptoms. He was self-depre- 
ciatory, afraid of dying, fearful that the water 
was poisoned, and had homosexual ideas of ref- 
erence. Later, while at the Torrance State hos- 
pital, he became stuporous and incontinent. 
Transferred to the Western State Psychiatric 
Institute and Clinic in June, 1943, he responded 
well to electroshock treatments and was re- 
leased in December. He went to work in a large 
factory, and in the course of his duties his right 
leg was fractured by a piece of steel falling on it. 
In September he returned to work and has been 
doing well. He is greatly concerned about the 
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possibility of passing his mental instability on 
to his children. 

Psychological tests —The tests were given 
shortly after completion of electroshock treat- 
ments. His intelligence was average, with some 
loss of efficiency. On the P-F Study he had a 
high extrapunitive score, though not so high as 
that of the first patient. He was, however, in 
good agreement with group patterns of aggres- 
sive behavior. On the Rorschach he was intro- 
versive, intellectual control tending to dominate 
affectivity. He was in good contact with reality 
and fairly well integrated, if somewhat imma- 
ture in his reliance on fantasy. The T.A.T., 
however, revealed feelings of inferiority and 
need for approval from the mother-figure in her 
comparison of him with his brothers. Preoccu- 
pation with suicide on the basis of guilt ap- 
peared. Injury to the legs seemed to represent 
an expression of sexual anxiety. General confu- 
sion regarding heterosexua] adjustment was in- 
dicated, particularly in his confusion of the 
mother-figure with those of accessible sexual 
partners. A drive toward heroism may be corre- 
lated with a need to prove his manhood. Aggres- 
sion is a problem: on the one hand, a need for 
self-punishment is expressed in suicidal fanta- 
sies; on the other hand, the threat of self-punish- 
ment obtains attention and affection for him 
from the mother and others. 


Interpretation.—This man could be called 
a “negative malingerer,” inasmuch as he 
concealed his past history of mental illness 
in order to get back into the army. Uncer- 
tain of his own masculine adequacy, as com- 
pared to the standards of his cultural milieu, 
he twice overreached himself, each time 
with disastrous results. As in the third case, 
his delusions were crudely compensatory 
and religious in tone. At no time, however, 
did he deny his capacity for aggression. In- 
stead he projected his inadequacy as aggres- 
sion directed toward him by others. Sexual 
preoccupations were also evident in terms of 
homosexual aggression. He was also self- 
depreciatory, illustrating typical ambiva- 
lence. Hereditary instability is strong, but 
psychodynamic factors are also important. 
The remarks of Kepecs* concerning other 
paratroopers may very well suit this man. 


8 Op. cit. 
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COMMENT 


In this illustrative group there is a pro- 
gression from the first patient, a conscious 
pacifist, anxious to evade military service, 
to the fifth patient, an ardent patriot who 
volunteered for the most risky type of mili- 
tary service. When these two men are stud- 
ied closely, it is found that, far from being 
extremes in their personalities, they are 
much alike. The group could therefore be 
better represented as distributed about a 
circle than in a straight line. The responses 
to the Picture-Frustration Study show this 
most clearly, the first and fifth patients dis- 
playing excessive externalized aggression, 
while, of the remaining ones, two tend to 
blame themselves (the fourth much more 
than the second). The responses of the third 
compare well with those of normals. 

Their psychiatric histories and the results 
of the other projection tests, despite the 
variability of the psychiatric disorders, 
agree in the demonstration of strong evi- 
dences of inhibition, frustration, and conflict, 
not only in the expression of aggressiveness 
but also in the sexual sphere. Certainly 
agreement can be expressed with Margaret 
Mead’s impression of conflicting American 
traditions regarding aggressiveness.? We 
find one influenced by a pacifist father; an- 
other by a dependent hypochondriacal 
mother; a third who never fired a gun be- 
fore induction. Complete acceptance of the 
American mode of individual competitive 
enterprise did not occur in all the subjects, 
two being notably lacking in ambition, an- 
other vaguely ambitious but sadly failing 
in accomplishment. The paratrooper was 
ambitious enough—in fact, too much so for 
his own capacities, and consequently much 
frustrated. The avowed conscientious ob- 
jector was, as a member of the Socialist 
Labor party, in revolt against the prevailing 
economic system. One of the consciously un- 
ambitious, by displaying grandiose delusions 
in his psychosis, he perhaps revealed that he 
had unconscious ambitions of which his de- 
lusions were compensatory expressions. His 


9 Op. cit., p. 151. 
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volunteering for defensive service before his 
illness and his statement at its onset that 
he was a conscientious objector may repre- 
sent evidence of reluctance toward overt 
expression of aggressiveness. 

The Rorschach and Thematic Appercep- 
tion studies revealed in these five men many 
trends confirmatory of their histories and 
going beyond them. Problems in emotional 
control are brought out again and again: un- 
fulfilled aspirations, feelings of inferiority, 
compensatory fantasy, submission to and 
dependence on the opinions and approval of 
older, often domineering, people; feelings of 
guilt; and, on occasion, suicidal trends. The 
quiet and co-operative hebephrenic, whose 
Picture-Frustration Study is normal, shows 
deeply thwarted ambition, anxiety and dis- 
couragement, and identification with a weak 
father-figure. 

In general accord with Rosenberg and 
Kepecs, many signs of sexual maladjust- 
ment are found in these patients. Their his- 
tories show lack of overt sexual interests; or 
promiscuity, with subsequent marital mal- 
adjustment; or recourse to prostitutes; or 
exaggerated fear of venereal infection. Only 
one was married, and this marriage was un- 
successful. The patriotic paratrooper, in ac- 
cordance with his devout religious faith, had 
high conscious sexual ideals, while in his 
psychosis homosexual ideas of reference ap- 
peared. In the personality tests a passive 
attitude toward dominant women is usual, 
despite the varied histories previous to the 
onset of their illness. However, hostility 
toward the parent-figures, which Kepecs 
found, was not observed in this group. 


The question arises whether it is possible 
to modify the prevailing attitudes of Ameri- 
can culture toward the expression of aggres- 
siveness in such a way that adaptation to a 
narrow range of molds will not be expected 
and so that severe conflicts and consequent 
breakdowns will be minimized. Nazi Ger- 
many tried to shape all its men in a mold of 
militaristic aggressiveness by killing, driv- 
ing out, or intimidating its peaceful citizens 
and training its youth to aggressiveness in- 
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hibited only by obedience to the state, with 
numerous opportunities for its display 
against minorities within and enemies with- 
out. America, with her avowed ideals of in- 
dividual liberty, tolerance, and internation- 
al peacefulness, must choose a different 
course. Recognition should be given to indi- 
vidual variability, whether constitutional 
or cultural in origin. In the war just ended, 
official recognition was made of the claims 
of religious conscientious objectors; but no 
provision was legally made for those who 
suspected their own incapacity (on other 
grounds) for aggressiveness, nor was any 
concerted attempt made to discover those 
who seemed on the surface to be aggressive 
but actually suffered severe conflicts under- 
neath. Of the last two groups, attempts by 
the authorities to force the former into the 
military mold and efforts among the latter 
to force themselves into it resulted only in 
maladjustment and mental disease. Allow- 
ing those branches of the services with great- 
er danger and opportunities for fighting to 
be open to volunteers gave some leeway for 
those consciously more aggressive but only 
offered temptation to those denying their 
conflicts and wishing to prove themselves. 

Too often, military and selective service 
regulations seem to be drawn up on the pre- 
supposition that the young man’s main in- 
terest is to avoid service. The prevalence 
of negative malingering would argue against 
such a premise. Unless a call to arms be for 
an extremely unpopular cause, no great re- 
luctance for service can be expected. Conse- 
quently, rules may be relaxed and exceptions 
made without loss of morale. In fact, better 
morale may be encouraged, because the gap 
between peacetime and wartime customs 
will be lessened and faith in the good will of 
official authorities increased. Claims by con- 
scientious objectors on other than religious 
grounds may therefore be allowed, with only 
the usual alertness for sincerity and honesty 
of those claims. 

In the armed forces, opportunities for 
noncombatant service (which may still be 
dangerous) in the medical or supply corps or 
elsewhere should be made open to volunteers 
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as well, or deliberate assignment made 
where, in the estimation of officers in charge 
of basic training, reluctance for the expres- 
sion of aggressiveness is evident. Since 
neither psychiatric histories nor projective 
psychological studies on every soldier are 
practicable, general policies will have to be 
made on the basis of selected series, and re- 
sults—favorable or unfavorable—watched 
for. Rule-of-thumb methods may therefore 
be, to some extent, replaced by more pre- 
dictable ones. A watch might be especially 
kept among those volunteering for more 
dangerous service—perhaps by a more 
searching interview before acceptance—for 
men overreaching themselves in compensa- 
tion. Rapid or group Rorschach tests might 
be of value here. 

Since the war has now come to an end, we 
may hope that the suggestions just made 
for the armed forces will still be of academic 
value. Yet, in peacetime there will continue 
to be conflicts in the minds of men about 
their approach to the stereotypes of mascu- 
line aggresssiveness. Most of our patients 
were maladjusted before the war, army serv- 
ice merely bringing to a crisis personality 
disorganization already present for years. 
A well-rounded mental-hygiene program 
should have as one of its aims the enlighten- 
ing of physicians, social workers, teachers, 
and others with an educative role, in the 
variability of individual capacities for ag- 
gressiveness. Through them individuals 
might gain more insight into their own atti- 
tudes of dominance and submissiveness, in- 
to their tendencies to express and repress ag- 
gressiveness, into their compensatory trends, 
and into their limitations with regard to am- 
bitious competition. They may also be 
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helped to free themselves from dependence 
and to choose goals more adapted to their 
capabilities and needs and companions more 
suited to their temperaments. 

In this country—or, for that matter, in 
any country—the culture pattern is taken 
for granted by those in authority who might 
be in a position to change it. Changes do 
take place (it seems, with increasing rapid- 
ity), but only unconsciously and haphazard- 
ly. The conception of the deliberate direc- 
tion of individual development is one which 
psychologists and educators are gradually 
transmitting to the rest of our society. 
Awareness of the possibility of directing cul- 
tural change is just dawning. Since the prob- 
lem of cultural values is a knotty one, espe- 
cially in a civilization of such varied origins 
as ours, the first aim should presumably be 
enlightenment. Individuals and groups will 
then be better able to work out their differ- 
ences in a democratic way. A future prob- 
lem for sociologists, cultural anthropologists, 
social psychologists, and psychiatrists will 
be the devising in a co-operative manner of 
techniques for directing or predicting cul- 
tural change, which will reduce to a mini- 
mum the overt expression of violence and 
at the same time allow latitude for individ- 
ual expression. Both information and tech- 
niques may be made available for study to 
legislators, administrators, executives, and 
others who may be interested. Conscious 
cultural development with respect to our 
attitudes toward, and expressions of, ag- 
gressiveness may then parallel the develop- 
ment of individual insight. 
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ABSTRACT 


The American soldier’s sentiments to the cultures he meets with in Europe are colored by his own back- 
ground and the type of contact he has with individual foreigners. His introduction to the new folkways 
and mores is always affected by the abnormal living conditions and mentality occasioned by war. Because 
the relations between American, French, and British occupation troops are competitive, they are often 
less amicable than the soldier’s relations with the enemy. 


During World War II and the subsequent sary object of study as a background to 
military occupation, American soldiers were understanding the latter; but the impress 
dispersed to every corner of the globe. Per- of one group upon the other is mainly cre- 
haps eight million men were at one time or ated in the interaction between the two. 
another engaged in foreign service. Nocon- This social aspect may, in turn, be dichoto- 
tinent, few countries, and few islands failed mized into (1) intergroup relation and (2) 
to receive at least some military or naval interpersonal association across group lines. 
representatives of the United States. The These divisions and subdivisions are pure- 
impress of cultural and social contacts will ly arbitrary; their separate treatment should 
remain, to a greater or lesser extent, after not obscure the fact that all were simul- 
these individuals return to civilian life in taneously involved in daily life. 
their home communities. 

The effects of this overseas experience THE CULTURAL ASPECT 
can be understood only if one knows how It is commonly asserted that the dispatch 
the soldier actually reacted to foreign cul- of so many Americans to so many foreign 
tures as he observed them and if one recog- points for such long periods must neces- 
| nizes the social processes involved in his sarily have created an enduring body of 
| interaction with individual foreigners. There internationalist sentiment. Just as educa- 
| are here offered a few observations based tion, of any quality, was long regarded as 
| on the author’s experience during two years’ the panacea for all social ills, so travel and 
service in England, France, and Germany, residence abroad has been assumed to be 
most of which was spent as an enlisted man a sure cure for anything from mild ethno- 
near large cities and large concentrations centrism to downright chauvinism and 
of American troops and in close association jingoism. This confidence is exemplified in 
with units of other Allied armies. It is not the remarks of the congressman, interviewed 
suggested that this report is authoritative while on a European tour, that his most 
or conclusive; the experiences of individual rabid isolationist colleagues ought to be 
soldiers in this war have been too complex _ required to make the same tour. It is contra- 
and diverse to permit any single simple dicted, of course, by a number of highly 
description. This paper will deal with the derogatory reports on foreign countries 
sentiments which the American abroad de-_ which have received much publicity from 
velops towards foreign societies. time to time in the American isolationist 

The American soldier was confronted press. In the experience of the American 
abroad with foreign cultural and social ele- soldier abroad, some things promoted inter- 
ments. The cultural elements are seen as_ nationalistic, others nationalistic, attitudes. 
pre-existing circumstances affecting the pat- By his own standards, as well as by those 
tern of social interaction and hence a neces- of the people whose countries he visited, 
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the United States soldier in this war saw 
Europe at its worst. The long conflict had 
left its mark directly in shattered buildings; 
rubble-littered streets; damaged means of 
transportation; dismal fortifications and 
air-raid shelters; inadequate public food 
supplies; poor sanitation; shabbily clothed 
civilians; lack of soap (in France) ; expanded 
vice enterprises; and an often cynical, too 
long disappointed populace. In France, in- 
flation, coupled with an unfavorable rate 
of exchange designed to combat inflation, 
made prices high for Americans, especially 
for the strong drink and the gifts they 
wanted to buy. Due allowance was not 
always given to the role of the war in de- 
termining these conditions. Coming from a 
country in which an appreciably higher 
material standard of living existed even in 
peacetime, it is not surprising that the 
Americans were often dissatisfied, even dis- 
gusted, with what they found. 

A great many cultural differences existed 
before the war which would at any time 
have aroused ethnocentric disdain in most 
Americans. The French sidewalk urinals 
(pissoirs), which sometimes hid their male 
occupants by nothing more than a 4-foot 
wall, offended American mores. The sight 
of a sophisticated-looking Englishwoman 
walking nonchalantly along the street with 
a cigarette hanging from her mouth shocked 
the many Americans whose standards on 
this particular point happen to be some- 
what more pronounced. The absence of a 
color line in Europe—in particular, the 
American Negro soldier’s freedom to as- 
sociate with white civilian girls—stirred 
most southern whites and many northern- 
ers to extreme anger. 

Small differences in folkways made the 
foreigner seem different, and therefore, to 
ethnocentrics, inferior. Variations in food 
and modes of eating are illustrative of this. 
Strongly flavored foods often rendered a 
Frenchman’s breath offensive to those who 
had different menus. Americans were often 
critical of the frequency with which the 
British interrupted their work to have tea. 
Thus a moral element could enter into what 
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might at first appear to be only a variation 
in nonmorally evaluated folkways. The lack 
of central heating and the relatively primi- 
tive plumbing continually inspired state- 
ments that these countries were “fifty years 
behind the times.” These features of the 
new country might have been only curiosi- 
ties to an American who remained at home 
and read about them in books. But it was 
inevitable that they should lead to many 
critical reactions in those who stayed abroad 
for long. 

One further source of unfavorable senti- 
ment is what has been called “the idealiza- 
tion of the absent.’ A soldier nurses nostal- 
gic longings for his family, his community, 
and a vast number of other familiar things. 
In brooding over these losses he is likely 
to idealize what is absent, regardless of 
its actual merits. Everything in the new 
environment seems worse by comparison. 
This phenomenon was even noticeable in 
soldiers away from their native regions 
within the United States. 

There were various features of the foreign 
situation which were attractive, from the 
American soldier’s point of view. In Europe 
the density of population made wider oppor- 
tunities to escape from Army life and to 
enjoy civilian facilities and company than 
there were around most Army camps in 
the United States. In England, the excel- 
lent public transportation facilities greatly 
augmented these opportunities. The sex 
ratio was likewise favorable, more or less 
satisfying the various interests of soldiers 
in feminine companionship. The British 
“pub” was extremely hospitable and there- 
fore popular, and the French bistro, though 
poorly stocked, was also welcome. Added to 
these were beaches, parks, public theaters, 
and cinemas whose standards of physical 
construction and management were at least 
equal, if not actually superior, to those 
generally found in the United States. Sight- 
seeing opportunities and extensive addition- 
al recreational facilities were provided by 


*W. Edgar Gregory, “The Idealization of the 
Absent,” American Journal of Sociology, L, No. 1 
(July, 1944), 53-54- 


the American Red Cross in almost every 
place in Europe where American troops 
were concentrated. Indeed, despite cultural 
conflicts, on which they might express them- 
selves vociferously, the American soldiers, 
most of whom may safely be said to have 
disliked the Army, generally seemed more 
content with Army life per se in Europe 
than they had been when in the large, 
isolated Army camps in the United States. 
This was particularly true wherever food 
and living conditions in Europe were fairly 
satisfactory. 

These circumstances, which made for an 
unusually pleasant soldier’s life, may be 
regarded as geographical and historical for- 
tuities rather than social forces; but they 
they were, in the writer’s opinion, the main 
condition predisposing the soldier to favor- 
able sentiments toward the foreign cultures 
which he encountered. Moreover, the Ar- 
my’s “orientation” program of lecturing 
and pamphleteering, as well as the more 
extensive news and opinion agencies, such 
as press and radio, preached tolerance, 
union in a common struggle, and sympathy 
for the victims of Axis attack. Naturally, 
some individuals were more susceptible than 
others to this ideological campaign, but the 
American soldiers came from a country 
which, despite much racism, has always 
instilled its new generations with an excep- 
tional degree of tolerance of nationality 
differences. In the writer’s opinion the 
American soldier was generally aware of and 
devoted to the abstract ideals of interna- 
tional amity for which he would assert him- 
self to be fighting. Yet, despite all these 
more rational (i.e., verbal) influences, cul- 
tural and social factors operating on a non- 
verbal level determined his reaction to for- 
eign cultures. 


INTERGROUP RELATIONS 


The distinction between intergroup and 
interpersonal interaction follows roughly 
that made by Cooley between secondary 
and primary group relationships. Inter- 
group relations tend to be categorical and 
impersonal; interpersonal relations tend to 
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be informal, spontaneous, personal, and on 
the basis of feelings of a common human 
nature. 

The initial contacts between American 
soldiers and Europeans tended to be on an 
intergroup level. This was only natural, 
by virtue of the fact that they were foreign 
to each other, and each automatically cate- 
gorized the other as out-groupers. In the 
case of the French and the Germans, lan- 
guage differences served to emphasize this. 
It was perhaps unfortunate that language 
similarities led Americans to expect the 
British to be like themselves and the Brit- 
ish to expect Americans to be like Britishers: 
both were bound to be disappointed. 

The intergroup relations shifted to inter- 
personal relations whenever there was an 
opportunity for informal intermingling. But 
cultural difference repeatedly caused annoy- 
ances, and nationalistic rivalry and associ- 
ated disputes over real or assumed griev- 
ances often intervened. 

Rivalry between Americans and foreign- 
ers developed in every field in which the 
two groups sought identical objects: there 
was always, for example, a certain amount 
of rivalry. with the local male population 
for women. Generally, the Americans, with 
their tobacco, candy, and money, held the 
advantage; moreover, the American prac- 
tice of “petting” made the Americans less 
reserved in romantic overtures, even where 
no serious attachment existed. Other oc- 
casions of competition included even so 
minor a point as consumption of the limited 
supply of beverages in local establishments. 
The habit of categorizing all one’s real or 
potential competitors by the convenient 
label of nationality converted every minor 
difficulty into nationalistically conceived 
rivalry or even serious conflict. 

The type of rivalry which was most per- 
sistent and which led to most trouble was 
over credit for winning the war. Americans 
tend to look upon this as an all-or-none 
phenomenon. If America as a whole contri- 
buted more than any other single country 
toward winning the war, then, by their 
logic, America won the war for the other 
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countries and all Americans should receive 
special deference. By the same type of 
reasoning, New York could claim to have 
won the war for Rhode Island, and New 
Yorkers could demand deference from 
Rhode Islanders on this account. This does 
not happen, however, because national- 
istic sentiments in the United States are 
strong and because all the forty-eight states 
prosecuted the war as a nation. Despite a 
high degree of integration in military com- 
mand, the various Allied countries do not 
share such strong common loyalties and 
do not think of their war effort as inte- 
gtated. That is why rivalry over claims to 
winning the war could reach so intense a 


level. 


Verbal recognition of the magnitude of 
the American war effort was rendered by 
her foreign Allies. This varied from straight- 
forward statements of the immensity and 
crucial value of American men and matériel 
to the enthusiastic welcomes and expressions 
of gratitude in newly liberated French 
towns. However, no amount of this was 
enough to satisfy a great many Americans; 
at least they were reluctant to share the 
glory with others and resented the fact 
that each of the allied countries expressed 
special appreciation of its own troops. 
The Americans generally expressed any- 
thing from mild annoyance to extreme anger 
at French and British glorification of their 
own forces, even begrudging them their 
victory parades and the praise of Mont- 
gomery, De Gaulle, and members of the 
French resistance. 

These sentiments facilitated the crediting, 
by Americans, of rumors and exaggerated 
reports of small, isolated, and even imagi- 
nary incidents. For example, throughout the 
fighting in 1944 one heard stories every- 
where of French sniping against Americans 
and statements that most of the Frenchmen 
in “this area” (whatever place it happened 
to be) were “pro-German.” Because the 
French army was hastily recruited, the 
French were said by the Americans to be 
donning pieces of American uniform, wear- 
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ing whatever French insignia of rank they 
desired, and sporting any number of medals, 
though actually remaining civilians. The 
British had been assigned the section of 
the front most favorable to German defense 
and hence usually moved less rapidly than 
those American units operating against 
more extended enemy defenses, and this 
gave rise to innumerable stories implying 
British cowardice, incapacity, and indiffer- 
ence in battle. Americans also voiced fre- 
quent objection to Lend-Lease as they met 
it in the guise of Frenchmen in American 
uniforms, British and French in jeeps, and 
British and French troops sharing the al- 
ready overcrowded Allied recreational facil- 
ities. Exaggerated notions of the extent to 
which these na*ions had depended on Lend- 
Lease were prevalent, despite great efforts 
of Stars and Stripes, Yank, and Army Talks 
to give the troops a complete picture of 
Allied efforts. As a result of this, many 
Americans formed the habit of calling all 
British “god-damn Limies” and all French 
“dirty Frogs.”’ Profanity is so common in 
the Army that these labels lack the signifi- 
cance they might have in civilian life. How- 
ever, the derogatory nicknames indicate a 
categorical attitude to all foreigners. 

In England and France and even in Ger- 
many the sentiments which the American 
soldier developed toward the foreign culture 
were a function of the relations which he 
had with members of that society. If this 
interaction was primarily on an intergroup 
level, his sentiments toward the adjacent 
society were likely to be determined entire- 
ly by his experience with the living condi- 
tions which the country offered him, the 
degree of annoyance which he developed 
over differences in culture (including dis- 
gust with naziism), and the extent to which 
he became involved in intergroup competi- 
tion and conflict. If, however, he made ex- 
tensive intimate associations with individual 
Europeans, he supplemented the group-de- 
rived reactions with a great many ties on a 
personal basis. As far as this occurred, a 
different body of sentiment developed, and 
the bond was more strongly knit. 
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INTERPERSONAL ASSOCIATIONS ACROSS 
GROUP LINES 


It is in many ways unfortunate, from 
the standpoint of Allied unity, that the 
duties of occupation promote a more thor- 
ough intermingling of soldiers and civilians 
than does the fighting of a war or the mov- 
ing and supplying of an army. The following 
statement is typical of the sentiments of 
American troops in Germany today: 


The German women are so much like the 
American women that it is hard to pass ane 
without talking to her when she speaks to you 
in English. As far as the other countries go, the 
Germans are a hell of a lot better. One main 
reason: they are clean. I have been in five 
countries and the Germans are still the cleanest. 
And the Germans have respect for the Ameri- 
cans. The other countries have tried to hand 
us a snow job [Army slang for “flattery”’] and 
on the other hand take our money.” 


The soldiers in Germany generally oper- 
ate in small units scattered over a large 
territory. A division may provide guards, 
road blocks, and security patrols for an 
area of several thousand square miles. A 
few dozen officers and men may constitute 
the military government detachment for a 
town, or a hundred or so may rule a county 
or city. The life of the occupation soldier 
is generally leisurely. He will have much 
time off duty for mingling with the local 
people; his job may be one of personally 
supervising or checking them. The Germans 
have an extremely high proportion of fe- 
males of the middle age ranges, and these 
are usually healthier than women in the 
former occupied countries. For obvious 
reasons, they have much better clothes and, 
in general, are used to a higher material 
standard of living. In addition, organized 
vice was not extensive within Germany be- 
fore its surrender and now would have diffi- 
culty in competing with that which is un- 
organized. The populace is entirely sub- 
servient to the military government; success 


2 From a soldier’s letter on the failure of the 
nonfraternization policy, in “Mail Call,” Yank 
(Continental ed.), Vol. II, No. 8 (September 16, 
1945)- 


and failure depend on not antagonizing the 
occupying units; there is little hope or con- 
fidence in any effort unless it is made with 
the approval of the military government, 
which may always be withdrawn; the regu- 
lating forces of the family, church, and com- 
munity are weak; and the people are used 
to the despotic “rule of man,” rather than 
of “law.” 

Contrast this situation with that existing 
in France and England. Here a few soldiers 
are permanently stationed in small units 
within fairly large cities, but the bulk are 
assembled in huge aggregations at a few 
key bases along the principal lines of supply. 
The latter generally work long hours; when 
any are free, almost all are free; and when 
they enter the civilian areas they far out- 
number the available civilians and over- 
crowd all possible public meeting places. 
The public is charged with its own civic 
reconstruction, but this is most difficult in 
those areas where United States Army re- 
quisitioning has been heaviest, and in 
France, these areas are often the ones which 
have suffered most, having been in the 
path of battle. Church, family, and com- 
munity are strong and may have to compete 
with the soldiers in control of the youth, 
particularly of its female element. The pop- 
ulace is frustrated and disappointed that, 
following their liberation, the long-expected 
rapid improvement in living never materi- 
alized. Organized vice already existed and 
now is given every inducement to flourish. 
It is small wonder that the American sol- 
dier’s personal life with the Germans is the 
more gratifying. 

An exception is the American soldiers 
who have had the good fortune to associate 
personally with civilians in France and 
England. This group, though a minority, 
is not inconsiderable. The common language 
in Great Britain and the genuine welcome 
given individual Americans in French and 
British homes led to numerous ties of the 
highest friendship and mutual respect. For 
obvious reasons, in a male army the prin- 
cipal civilian contact of the soldier was with 
the opposite sex. The strong Catholic family 
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in France was a major agency in discourag- 
ing the easy formation of such contacts 
except with women of the professional and 
“demi-professionale” type. Since the Ger- 
man women still had to be “won” rather 
than “bought,” yet were easily ‘‘won” and 
may be more physically attractive than 
those women as readily available elsewhere, 
it is not surprising that the nonfraterniza- 
tion order was difficult to enforce there. 
All the foregoing experiences support the 
thesis that a common human nature char- 
acterizes the members of all human societies 
and that this will operate wherever close 
association permits interaction on a personal 
level. In such circumstances all the human 
roles and associated feelings common to 
primary groups everywhere, such as sym- 
pathy, friendliness, and affection, are bound 
to assert themselves. Ideological conflicts 
and cultural clashes may be counteractive, 
but where the situation is such as to promote 
intermingling and informal communication 
between two groups, these cannot be effec- 
tive for long. On the other hand, where 
there is a desire and a willingness to inter- 
mingle, but circumstances prevent it, any 
cultural clashes will readily come to the fore. 
As has already been indicated, friendly 
interpersonal relations and hostile inter- 
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group relations may coexist, as well as the 
opposite combination. One may be sympa- 
thetic with the ideals of the French state 
but still be bitter toward its nationals, and 
one may be revolted by statements of the 
Nazi Germans but still like them as indi- 
viduals. However, such opposing sentiments 
tend to vitiate each other. The result of the 
representative experience which has been 
described in Britain, France, and Germany 
would therefore be to make the American 
soldier returning from abroad less favorably 
inclined toward his allies and possibly more 
favorably inclined toward his former ene- 
mies than those who have remained in the 
United States might expect. This circum- 
stance, of course, will vary somewhat from 
one individual to another, according to his 
peculiar experiences abroad and his own 
mental perspective. Those who left Ger- 
many before the occupation was long under 
way are certainly not likely to be too favor- 
ably inclined toward the Germans. It is 
hoped, however, that this report will make 
the distinctive sentiments toward foreign 
cultures with which the veteran will re- 
turn from abroad more understandable, 
whatever these sentiments may be. 
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ADJUSTMENT TO MILITARY LIFE 


AUGUST B. HOLLINGSHEAD 


ABSTRACT 


Cultural and institutional factors impinge on the personality to bring about both adjustment and mal- 
adjustment to the military situation. The adjustment process in relation to the military situation has 
three phases: the premilitary, the military, and the postmilitary. Some of the social and cultural conditions 
which aid, as well as hinder, the adjustment process in each of its phases are discussed. 


Adjustment to the military situation,’ 
viewed as a Social process in the life of the 
person, has three principal phases and sev- 
eral subphases. The three main phases may 
be delimited as the premilitary, the military, 
and the postmilitary. The premilitary is 
nascent in the life of every boy in our cul- 
ture and takes the form of preconditioning 
for possible participation in a potential 
war. If war comes, millions of young men 
become subject to the military phase. Its 
principal subphases include induction into 
the army, basic training, specialized train- 
ing, technical training, precombat maneu- 
vers, combat, and, finally, the postcombat 
period, and demobilization. The final, or 
postmilitary, phase is indeterminate in 
length and character. Its one criterion is 
that the person who has survived the first 
two phases is accorded the legal and social 
status of “veteran.” 


I 


Adjustment to the military situation be- 
gins in early childhood, when precondi- 
tioning factors, both direct and indirect, in- 
herent in war and in the personality-form- 
ing process establish a frame of reference 
for the person’s reactions to a war. 

The war complex in American culture is 
composed of several antithetical patterns. 
On the one hand, knowledge about certain 
aspects is universal. These include the 
myths, legends, traditions, and sentiments 
about wars the American people have 


t The “military situation” is considered to be a 
particular type of social situation. It is here used in 
the sense recently delimited by Mapheus Smith, 
“Social Situation, Social Behavior, Social Group,” 
Psychological Review, LII (July, 1945), 224-29. 
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fought. On the other, explicit knowledge 
about military life is limited to the compar- 
atively small proportion of the population 
who have actually served in the army, 
navy, marine corps, or coast guard. Popu- 
larly this latter type of knowledge is con- 
cerned with things “military,” in contrast 
to “war” as a national experience. These 
two aspects of the war complex have been 
separated in our culture to such an extent 
that “‘war” is glorified as a quasi-holy en- 
deavor in the life of the nation, while things 
“military” are abhorred. ' 

This antithesis in the complex may be 
brought to a focus by sketching briefly 
the myth of the invincibility of the citizen- 
soldier in war. This myth may have grown 
out of the fact that in Colonial times the 
settler was a householder, farmer, carpen- 
ter, blacksmith, doctor, teacher, or soldier, 
as the occasion demanded. In the tests of 
arms with the Indians the settler came off 
best on most occasions. This gave him con- 
fidence, self-reliance, and a sublime faith 
in his ability to take up arms when neces- 
sary and defeat the common foe. The ex- 
periences of the Revolutionary War, the 
War of 1812, the Mexican War, the Civil 
War, the Spanish American War, and 
World War I did not change to any appreci- 
able degree the American’s faith in his 
ability to seize arms in a national crisis and 
go forth to vanquish the enemy, whoever or 
wheresoever he might be. The tradition of 
the citizen-soldier and his success at arms 
has been handed down from generation to 
generation, and experience has reinforced 
it in almost every generation by a new war 
and a new success. 
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Belief in the power of the citizen-soldier, 
coupled with the personification of the 
struggle in the name of the leader and the 
derogation of the military as an institution 
—all this has created an effective barrier 
against the transference of systematic 
knowledge about the military institution 
to the society as a whole. Thus, in our cul- 
ture the emphasis has been on an emergen- 
cy army. This army should be raised only 
after hostilities have started. After it has 
achieved its victory,it should be demobilized, 
as rapidly as possible. This has resulted in 
the maintenance of a very small profession- 
al standing army and navy. Furthermore, 
our disapproval of war and things military 
prevents our teaching the young anything 
about military institutions per se. The war 
aspect of our culture is thus organized in 
such a way that there is incongruity be- 
tween its symbolic and traditional aspects 
and its effective aspects as embodied in the 
structure and function of the armed serv- 
ices. 

The traditions, legends, and symbols of 
the war complex conditions the child to ac- 
cept war as an inevitable process in the life 
of the nation; and if a war crisis develops, 
the person is preconditioned to act in his 
role as a citizen-soldier. However, this pre- 
conditioning does not prepare him for the 
role he will play. Consequently, when war 
comes, the potentia! soldier is precondi- 
tioned in an ambivalent manner. On the 
one hand, he has been taught to revere the 
hero who gained his immortal fame in the 
glory that is synonymous with war. On the 
other, he has learned to fear the institution 
that trained the hero in the ways of killing. 
Reverence for bravery and glory are linked 
with fear and distrust of military institu- 
tions. 

The net effect of this conditioning was an 
awareness on the part of the male adolescent 
and the young adult in 1940 that he might 
be called upon to contribute his life to the 
maintenance of the American culture just 
as his ancestors had. How each person re- 
acted subjectively when he became aware of 
the grim possibility of wounds or death in 


battle is not known, but it might well be- 
come the subject of research. Long before 
this point was ever reached in the develop- 
ment of the person, the war complex in our 
culture had conditioned him either to meet 
the test when it came, along with his fel- 
lows, or to seek some escape. 


II 


The adjustinent of the civilian to the ac- 
tive phase of the military situation is pre- 
conditioned by his conceptions of war and 
the military service, as well as by the intra- 
psychic structure of his personality. Nor- 
mally, a series of personal adjustments oc- 
cur in the life of the person before he enters 
the service. A sense of “going away” from a 
familiar way of life to a strange one usually 
takes possession of the potential soldier as 
the time approaches for his departure from 
his home, family, friends,andcommunity. He 
may look forward eagerly to the new ad- 
venture, or he may dread it; but at some 
time a sense of foreboding and the senti- 
ments associated with war and the army 
seize his consciousness. This may be only a 
fleeting daydream, or it may persist and 
pervade his every activity. A countercondi- 
tioning factor is the self-image of a heroic 
soldier who has committed a valorous deed. 
In this role the self is projecting itself into 
the culturally defined role of the citizen- 
soldier in war.? 

In the induction center the inductee is 
transformed quickly from a civilian into 
a recruit. This phase of the process is diffi- 
cult to describe, because so much happens 
to the person in such a short time that his 
reactions tend to be confused and he does 
not comprehend the changed circumstances 
and events. Briefly, the man is sworn into 
the service, issued a serial number, which is 
more important to the War Department 


?In talking with army air forces personnel in 
all phases of the military situation from basic train- 
ing through the postcombat period, the writer has 
been convinced that these psychic states are present 
in all men to a greater or lesser degree when they 
enter the service. The foregoing idea was based on 
informal discussion. The information came from 
soldiers adjusted to the military situation. 
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ADJUSTMENT TO MILITARY LIFE 


than his name, since two or more soldiers 
may have the same name. Thus, the change 
from a name to a name and a number is one 
step in the militarization of the person. The 
civilian clothes are disposed of when the 
uniform and toilet articles are issued. The 
new soldier is assigned to a unit, that is, a 
formal group designated by a letter or a 
number. This unit is a segment of a still 
larger unit. He is assigned to.a barracks or a 
tent with the rest of his unit. Within the 
tent or barracks he is assigned to a bed. He is 
issued everything he needs in this phase of 
his training according to a definite schedule 
of allowances, and he signs for all items 
that are nonexpendable and has the ex- 
pendable issue items checked against him. 

During the few days the recruit remains 
at the induction center he becomes aware 
of the rudiments of military life by actual 
participation. The use of his time is sched- 
uled for him by the staff of the induction 
center. The first thing he must learn is that 
there is a time for everything. When this 
time is, and how much is allowed, is deter- 
mined by the institution and not by the 
recruit. The second thing he must learn 
is that how this time is to be used is defined 
by the institution, except the rare “free 
time.” Third, the institution defines how 
the task allotted to a given time is to be 
accomplished. Fourth, the recruit learns 
that he does everything in formation, that 
is, with his group. In short, the recruit is no 
longer an individual with the right of per- 
sonal choices, alternatives, and decisions. 
Instead, he is, in informal army usage, “a 
body.” This “body” must be trained to 
react without question or hesitation to in- 
stitutional stimuli. The loss of choice and 
initiative develops in him a sense of de- 
pendency on the institution for decisions. 
This principle is summarized in the rule 
that a soldier does his duty. What is meant 
is that the good soldier follows directions 
laid down for him in the institutional situa- 
tion. 

Each arm of the military service has de- 
veloped an exact behavior system into which 
the recruit is not only expected to fit as a 
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part into a machine but is made to fit into 
the specific part of the behavior system as 
it is defined for him by the institutional 
situation. The adjustment process, from 
the viewpoint of the person, consists in re- 
orienting his behavior from the civilian 
frame of reference to the military standard. 
From the viewpoint of the military situa- 
tion, the adjustment process is viewed as a 
training problem. The institutional func- 
tionaries work on the assumption that any 
normal man or woman has the ability to 
learn the routine behavior patterns asso- 
ciated with every phase of the military 
process. Thus, the recruit, from the first 
day of his military life to its culmination in 
battle, is continually learning the routines 
connected with some phase of military ac- 
tivity. 

The military service has reduced every 
phase of the training process to its simplest 
elements and then standardized them. 
The assumption is that every phase of a 
given military action must be explained so 
carefully, simply, and clearly that the soldier 
will be able to grasp the principles involved, 
learn the routine rapidly, and then act in 
concert with others in its application. This 
principle applies to every action—at least in 
the army air forces—from saluting to ditch- 
ing procedures in very heavy bombers. If 
the slowest learner cannot keep up with the 
group in the training process, he is soon 
eliminated as being inapt, incapable, or 
maladjusted. 

The perfectly trained soldier is one who 
has had his civilian initiative reduced to 
zero. In the process the self becomes identi- 
fied with the institution and dependent upon 
it for direction and stimulation. The ideally 
adjusted soldier would be a military de- 
pendent who looked to the institution for 
all his personal, social, and emotional satis- 
factions. Unlike the dependent child, who 
normally matures and strives to break the 
bonds of dependency that tie him to his 


3For an exposition of the concept “behavior 
system” see August B. Hollingshead, “Behavior 
Systems as a Field for Research,” American Socio- 
logical Review, IV (December, 1939), 816-26. 
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parents, the adjusted soldier is encouraged 
to be a dependent of the institution. In 
psychiatric terms, the military institution 
becomes a substitute parent for an adult 
who has been reduced to infancy by the 
training it has given him. Moreover, the 
aim of the institution is to keep him in this 
infantile state by the use of psychological 
and institutional devices. Thus, every effort 
is made by the institution to organize the 
soldier’s life both overtly and covertly. 

From the viewpoint of the institution, the 
ideal soldier would be one who had so iden- 
tified himself with the military situation 
that all his personal, psychic, and emotional 
needs would be satisfied by instrumentali- 
ties provided by the institution. In this 
ideal case the soldier could devote all his 
energies, interests, and his inner self to the 
demands and expectancies of the institu- 
tion. The distractions of civilian life would 
not then disturb the soldier. He would not 
worry about his parents, his wife, girl friend, 
his future after the army, his lost dignity, 
his possible death. In short, the military 
situation is designed to produce soldiers— 
men conditioned to institutional require- 
ments, defined situations, and explicit ex- 
pectancies who will neither think for them- 
selves nor make demands on the institution 
for needs that are not identified with insti- 
tutional ends. 

Unfortunately, from the viewpoint of the 
institution, the recruit comes to it with a 
well-developed personality, a civilian frame 
of reference, and a set of cultural values and 
expectancies that are not compatible with 
its objectives or organization. For these 
reasons the recruit must be remade; as any 
old sergeant knows, “a recruit is not worth a 
damn until he has been broken.”’ This means 
the re-education of the person to military 
ways and values. In this process the initia- 
tive of the civilian must be inhibited, if not 
destroyed. The recruit must learn that the 
institution makes his decisions for him; 
that he is dependent upon it for all needs 
relevant to its objectives; that he has few, 
if any, responsibilities to the civilian world. 
Henceforth his responsibility is to the serv- 
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ice, his unit, his “buddy,” and himself, 
in descending order. The recruit must also 
be made to realize—firmly, definitely, and 
always—that he is only a small part of the 
unit, and the unit of the army, and the army 
of “the service.” The soldier is expendable, 
as is the unit and army, but not this mysti- 
cal symbol, the service. The service symbol 
is not to be identified with the nation, but 
it is in the nation’s service. It is the sine qua 
non of the nation’s existence. 

The recruit’s experience in life usually 
has been limited to his family, church, 
school, job, and community. When he 
enters the military service, he is generally 
unaware that the world he has known will 
be set apart from his new area of experience 
as being “civilian,” whereas he is “mili- 
tary,” in contrast to those others who are 
civilians. The acquirement of the military 
status comes suddenly, but its meaning does 
not grow clear for some time. When the sig- 
nificance of the phrase “You’re in the army 
now, soldier” impinges on the recruit’s 
consciousness for the first time, the active 
adjustment process between the self and 
the reality of the military situation has 
reached a critical point, for now, probably 
for the first time, the recruit realizes that 
his old civilian life is behind-him. He has 
burned his bridges, or has had them burned 
for him by society. He is in the service, and 
he can’t go back to civilian life, since he is 
no longer a civilian but is a man who has a 
special legal status and is subject to a spe- 
cial kind of law, military law, which he 
probably never knew existed until the puni- 
tive sections of the Articles of War were 
read and explained to him shortly after he 
was sworn into the service. When this point 
is reached, the self will begin to appraise 
itself in its relation to the new situation, 
and to adjust to, or start to figure out ways 
to evade, the situation. He will eventually 
adjust as a normal soldier or develop into a 
psychoneurotic. This proposition is posited 
on the assumption that the recruit does not 
comprehend the significance the objective 
military situation has for him until it has 
subjective meaning to him. When this hap- 
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pens, the self suddenly realizes it must ad- 
just to the situation or escape, and escape 
at first seems impossible. At this point his 
pre-existing personality traits will begin to 
influence actively the new social life.4 From 
this point on until the end of his military 
career the recruit tends either to adjust to 
the military situation as a normal soldier 
or to seek escape through the use of the 
psychological and social devices he learns 
as he becomes better oriented to the life 
around him. 

From studies made during andsubsequent 
to World War I of soldiers’ reactions to the 
conditions imposed in the military situa- 
tion, investigators concluded there are two 
classes of personality, in so far as adjust- 
ment to the requirements of military serv- 
ice are concerned: the normal, who will in 
all probability adjust successfully, and the 
pretraumatic, who in most cases will be 
unable to adjust.’ Men in the latter cate- 
gory develop war neuroses—referred to in 
the popular press of World War I as “‘shell 
shock” but now known as “psychoneuro- 
sis.” 

Investigations of the reactions to the 
stresses imposed upon these men, as well 
as to those who did not develop a neurosis, 
gave rise to the observation that, although 
all men in a given military situation were 
subject to the same external conditions, 
they did not react in a similar manner. A 
small percentage reacted in an abnormal 
way, thereby revealing their maladjust- 
ment. The question then arose as to why 
some men failed to adjust to a situation 
that appeared normal in its military con- 
text to most of the men subjected to it. 

By studying the special types of reactions 
exhibited by soldiers in a given situation, 
investigators observed that the well-ad- 
justed soldier acted in the manner expected 


4For a psychiatric interpretation of this point 
see Nathan W. Ackerman, “Psychiatric Disorders in 
Servicemen and Veterans,” American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry, XV (April, 1945), 352-60. 

5’ S4dor Lorand, “Psychoanalytic Investigation 
of Reaction to the War Crisis of Candidates for 
Induction,” Psychoanalytic Review, XXII (Janu- 
ary, 1945), 25-32. 


of him as defined by the situation but that 
the maladjusted one acted in a deviant 
manner, for some, then unaccountable, 
reason. Investigators believed that the rea- 
sons for this erratic behavior existed in the 
personality of the maladjusted soldier. This 
led to an interest in the study of life-histo- 
ries as a key to unlock the mystery. It was 
soon apparent that precipitating factors in 
the development of the neurosis were in- 
herent in the military situation, but before 
they would be elicited they had to be com- 
bined with predisposing conditions. The 
study of life-histories revealed significant 
differences between the premilitary experi- 
ences of the normal and those of the neurotic 
soldier. In short, the neurotic soldier carried 
into the military service the predisposing 
conditions which might be stimulated by 
precipitating factors. The probable result 
would be a neurotic soldier of no value to 
his unit or the service. A second conclusion, 
reached from the study of life-histories, was 
that the predisposing conditions had de- 
veloped in the personality of the potential- 
ly neurotic soldier during his childhood and 
youth. 

On the basis of the experience and knowl- 
edge gained in World War I with malad- 
justed soldiers the decision was made by the 
director of Selective Service, when this sys- 
tem was established by Congress in 1940, to 
eliminate, in so far as possible, the pretrau- 
matic personality from the armed services. 
With this end in view, a screening test was 
devised on the basis of the best psychologi- 
cal and psychiatric experience available 
that would separate the normal from the pre- 
traumatic personality. On the basis of this 
test the pretraumatics were to be rejected 
for military service and placed in Class 
IV-F, and the normals were to be inducted. 
This was the policy followed previous to the 
outbreak of war. 

Subsequent to Pearl Harbor the policy 
was changed, with a consequent lowering 
of the requirements for induction. This 
change in policy altered the plans of the 
Selective Service System to reject all types 
of pretraumatic personalities. The demands 
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for manpower by the armed services were 
too urgent to tolerate the rejection rate of 
more than 50 per cent that prevailed before 
hostilities began. By lowering the require- 
ments for induction on the psychiatric 
screening examination thousands of men 
with pretraumatic personality traits were 
inducted. The picture as a whole shows that, 
of between 13,000,000 and 14,000,000 
physical examinations given under the 
Selective Service System to February, 1944, 
there were over 4,000,000 rejections for 
all causes before men entered service and 
more than 500,000 discharges. More than 
one-third of the rejections and more than 40 
per cent of the discharges were on neuro- 
psychiatric grounds.°® 

From these figures it is clear that some 
30 per cent of the potential soldiers who 
were called before Selective Service boards 
for examination or examined in induction 
centers were unfit for service. However, 
most of these men probably went to the 
examination believing they would be sol- 
diers in a short time. These four million 
might be studied with respect to how they 
readjusted to their release from the prospect 
of possible military service. 

That the pretraumatic personality types 
among them were making psychic adjust- 
ments subsequent to Pearl Harbor and be- 
fore they were called for induction is re- 
vealed by a study made by National Head- 
quarters, Selective Service System, in late 
1943 and early 1944 to determine the inci- 
dence of selected psychosomatic disorders 
among registrants as of November and De- 
cember, 1943; a sample of 70,000 white and 
Negro registrants was used. The diseases 
selected were: asthma, peptic ulcer, history 
of peptic ulcer, gastro-intestinal syndromes, 
neurocirculatory asthenia, and functional 
disorders of expressive movements. The 
incidence of the defects selected, as of 


®Leonard G. Rowntree, “Psychosomatic Dis- 
orders as Revealed by Thirteen Million Examina- 
tions of Selective Service Registrants,” Psycho- 
somatic Medicine, VII (January, 1945), 27-30. The 
interested reader will find detailed statistics in this 
article bearing on this question. 
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November and December, 1943, were then 
compared with the incidence of the same 
diseases in registrants examined for induc- 
tion previous to Pearl Harbor. It was found 
that incidence and rejection rates for asth- 
ma nearly doubled for both total incidence 
and rejection rates, with an increase of two 
and one-half times the peacetime rate for 
Negroes; history of peptic ulcer increased 
more than three times the peacetime rate, 
particularly among the whites; gastro- 
intestinal syndromes also increased two 
and one-half times the peacetime rate; 
neurocirculatory asthenia more than dou- 
bled for the whites and increased five times 
for the Negroes.’ 

There are abundant evidences in the 
studies made under the direction of Colonel 
Rowntree that psychosomatic diseases 
showed a marked increase under the stress 
of war. This was particularly true of the 
Negro, who in peacetime was relatively 
immune from psychosomatic disorders. 
These data are cited to indicate that malad- 
justments develop in the potential soldier 
during what may be called an “active sub- 
phase” of the premilitary phase of the 
military situation. Obviously, the precondi- 
tioning these men had received, as measured 
against the reality of the war, had some- 
thing to do with the development of psy- 
chosomatic disorders even before they were 
examined for induction.® 


[bid. 


8 Grabill’s recent study on the effect of the war on 
the birth rate reveals another type of adjustment 
many young men were making subsequent to 1939. 
Grabill showed that the birth rates per 1,000 women, 
fifteen to forty-four years old, for the United 
States, began to experience a series of remarkable 
increases in early 1940, which continued through 
1943. These increases, when charted, showed that 
the first large peak came “10 months after the Se- 
lective Service bill was introduced into Congress. 
The second peak occurred 10 months after the pass- 
ing of the Selective Service Act... .. 

“The birth rate reached another plateau at 
the beginning of 1942, or 10 months after the passing 
of the Lend-Lease Act. The center of the plateau 
corresponds to a period 10 months after Germany 
declared war on Russia. The plateau ends in May, 
1942, 10 months after the Atlantic Charter was 
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Students of maladjustments in the mili- 
tary service generally agree that personali- 
ty distortions which have persisted from 
childhood predispose soldiers to fail to 
adjust to the military life? Chief among 


signed... .. A huge peak is shown for the birth 
rate in October, 1942, 10 months after Pearl Harbor. 
Another large peak is shown toward the end of 1943, 
or 10-11 months after a series of Allied victories... . 
and after the minimum draft age was lowered from 
twenty to eighteen years” (Wilson H. Grabill, 
“Effect of the War on the Birth Rate and Postwar 
Fertility Prospects,”’ American Journal of Sociology, 
L [September, 1944], 107-11). 

A second significant fact recorded by Grabill is 
that the births which made these ascending plateaus 
and peaks came from women who were bearing their 
first or second child. 

The 10 months’ lag between a war crisis and a 
spate of births is believed to be the result of the 
familial adjustments that many young men and 
women made to their lives as a result of the war. 
The policy of deferring married men from induction 
previous to Pearl Harbor induced many young men 
to marry. This action was a possible escape from 
military service. Then, as the war deepened, the 
policy of deferring men with children stimulated 
parenthood. This was followed by deferments for a 
time of pre-Pearl Harbor fathers. Although this 
inference from the data presented by Grabill may 
be unwarranted, again it may be sound in the light 
of what is known about the way different individuals 
reacted to the possibility of military service. These 
birth figures may be a manifestation of an attempt 
on the part of many young men to escape military 
obligations. 


9 Nathan W. Ackerman, “Psychiatric Disorders 
in Servicemen and Veterans,” American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry, XV (April, 1945), 352-60; Leslie 
H. Farber and Leonard Micon, ‘‘Gastric Neurosis 
in a Military Service,” Psychiairy, VIII 
(August, 1945), 343-61; Manfred S. Gutt- 
macher and Frank A. Stewart, ‘Psychiatric Study 
of Absence without Leave,” American Journal 
of Psychiatry, CII (July, 1945), 74-81; “Eighth 
Service Command Post-graduate Medical Education 
Neuro-psychiatric Case Report, Case No. 12— 
July, 1944,” Psychosomatic Medicine, VII (Septem- 
ber, 1945), 310-12; Lewis H. Loesser, “The Sexual 
Psychopath in the Military Service,” American 
Journal of Psychiatry, CII (July, 1945), 92-101; 
Leon J. Saul, “Psychological Factors in Combat 
Fatigue,’’ Psychosomatic Medicine, VII (September, 
1945), 253-73; Alexander, J. N. Schneider, and 
Cyrus W. LaGrone, Jr., “Delinquents in the Army, 
a Statistical Study of 500 Rehabilitation Center 
Prisoners,” American Journal of Psychiatry, CII 
(July, 1945), 82-91. 


them are: “somatic complaints, poor ap- 
plication at school, poor family and social 
background, and unsatisfactory employ- 
ment records.”** It has been found that the 
pretraumatic personality may adjust fairly 
well in civilian life, where his neurotic 
symptoms are accepted as a part of his 
personality and where his weaknesses are 
protected by compensations in himself and 
his family and associates. They may even 
be catered to by others as a technique of 
adjustment in the interpersonal relations of 
a stable situation. However, when the pre- 
traumatic personality is suddenly taken 
from this social environment and placed in 
a wholly strange and generally feared situa- 
tion, where he does not know what is ex- 
pected or required, anxieties come to the 
fore. They tend to be integrated into a de- 
fense of the self (ego) against the military 
situation rather than a defense against un- 
conscious anxieties experienced in the civil- 
ian situation. In the military situation the 
self is placed in danger, in the view of the 
neurotic soldier; and the drive for self- 
protection creates a covert struggle within 
the personality against the threatening 
situation (the army, war, battles, death). 


Ill" 


The men and women who have served in 
the military services have changed in many 
ways. They have grown older; most of them 
have traveled widely, seen new lands and 
peoples, and gained a new viewpoint on life 
and the world. They have learned new ways 
of doing things and frequently have for- 
gotten much that was once familiar and 
routine. Most have become adjusted to 
military life. The transition from military 


© Lorand, op. cit. 


™ This phase of the military situation has re- 
ceived some attention from sociologists. See Willard 
Waller, The Veteran Comes Home (New York: 
Dryden Press, 1944); Eli Ginsberg, ‘“The Occupa- 
tional Adjustment of 1,000 Selectees,” American 
Sociological Review, VIII (June, 1943), 256-63; 
Wilbur B. Brookover, “The Adjustment of Veterans 
to Civilian Life,” American Sociological Review, X 
(October, 1945), 579-86. 
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to civilian ways will be difficult for many, 
particularly in a rapidly changing economic 
structure, where each will be dependent on 
a job and the earnings from that job to 
maintain himself and his family. In the 
military situation his physical needs and 
many of his personal desires were cared for 
by the government because the person was 
“in service.” The status assured him shelter, 
food, clothes, transportation, entertain- 
ment, and free medical, legal, and religious 
advice, as well as the regularity of payday! 
The person in service did not need to do 
anything but serve to have these things as- 
sured to him. To be sure, he did what was 
required of him when necessary, but in 
many instances all that was necessary to 
achieve honorable service was to be present. 
If the man was married, he had an allot- 
ment that was regularly sent to his wife, 
once the authorization reached the proper 
office. The man’s insurance, laundry, and 
haircuts were paid for out of his pay. He 
did not have to worry about income taxes 
unless he had a private business, since the 
fifteen-hundred-dollar military exemption 
covered all but the higher ranking officers. 
Legal-aid or personal-affairs officers helped 
those who needed legal or personal advice, 
without obligation or fee. 

With the transition from a military to a 
civilian life this institutional protection 
will be withdrawn in large part. Certain 
protective aspects of the military situation 
will be maintained through the mechanism 
of veterans’ benefits, but these are only a 
small portion of the safeguards around the 
person in the military situation. 

Some proportion of the men and women 
in service have gained definite skills of value 
in civilian life. These persons will have little 
trouble, in all probability, in capitalizing on 
them in civilian employment. However, the 
preponderant majority have been in the 
services for years. During this time all their 
training and efforts have been directed to 
the perfection of skills, techniques, and ac- 
tivities focused on battle. What must not 
be forgotten is that an army, navy, or air 
force exists for one purpose—namely, bat- 
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tle. This is its one justification. The men 
and women who give this machinery sub- 
stance are trained to achieve the end for 
which it was created. Since there are few 
places in peacetime society for most of the 
skills and techniques these men have 
learned, they must recognize that they 
are bringing back to civilian life nothing 
that has economic value. Those who wish to 
argue that any experience has value may 
maintain their point, but industry is not 
going to pay for the rich personal pride a 
veteran carries because he helped storm the 
beaches on D-Day or for the skill a turret 
gunner on a multi-engined bomber gained 
in combat with the Luftwaffe four miles up 
in the sky over Europe. What these men 
will bring back are rich memories—per- 
sonality assets in all probability—but of 
little value in making a living in our society. 
Persons in this category may find the re- 
adjustment to civilian life difficult because 
the skill they learned in the army has no 
civilian counterpart, and a large number of 
these combat troops had no vocational skills 
before entering the army, since they were 
taken directly from school into the military 
service. Most of these men have become 
adjusted to the military way of life; they 
have come to the point where they took 
personal pride in their accomplishments; 
they are masters in the craft of warfare. 
The gulf of experience between themselves 
and the noncombat soldier is unbridgeable. 
It will be impossible for them to communi- 
cate their inner sense of accomplishment in 
the fine art of killing to civilians. 

The adjustment from military to civilian 
life may be more difficult than the adjust- 
ment to the military situation was in the 
first instance for millions of men. In the 
active military service the recruit was in a 
new situation, and almost all his fellows 
were likewise adjusting to a new and strange 
set of expectancies and requirements. Inter- 
personal relations (intercommunication) 
were possible. Definite social and psycho- 
logical adjustment techniques were learned 
in the group and resorted to by almost all 
the members, which enabled them to emo- 
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tionally, psychologically, and socially ad- 
just the self to the new social milieu.” Al- 
though the adjustment process was per- 
sonal on the part of the individual soldier, 
he was aided in it by his comrades. Thus, in 
many ways it was a group process. Then, 
too, the readjustments from civilian life to 
military life were specific and definite. The 
military situation defined for the soldier 
each obligation, duty, and technique neces- 
sary to accomplish the obligation and duty 
in a minute way. All the soldier had to 
learn was how the particular action was 
supposed to be performed, then adjust to 
it. No initiative was required on his part— 
in fact, in training situations it was re- 
pressed. 

The civilian must forage for himself. 
He must provide his own shelter, food, 
clothing, entertainment, health, and 
other services which were furnished by 
the military institution. The recogni- 
tion of this fact and the readjustment 
to its implications may be the crucial ele- 
ment in the readjustment process. In civil- 
ian life the person is responsible for his own 
maintenance and behavior. In the military 
service he is responsible only for his be- 
havior in relation to the requirements of the 
situation. 


Many veterans will be faced with the 
problem of developing a sense of social re- 
sponsibility, for social responsibility is defi- 
nitely negated, if not destroyed, in the 
military situation. The only responsibility 
is personal—for personal security, property 
you have signed for, for health and sanita- 
tion. Responsibility to the unit and the 
service, as symbolized by the uniform, is 
constantly emphasized; but the soldier’s 
responsibility to society, to property, and 
to civilian institutions is ignored. His re- 
sponsibility to his country and his comrades 


12 See Irving L. Janis, “Psychodynamic Aspects 
of Adjustment to Army Life,” Psychiatry, VIII 
(May, 1945), 159-76, for a discussion of some of the 
psychological techniques used by soldiers in adjust- 
ing to military life. 


in arms is symbolized by his service. This 
concept of service is cultivated and glori- 
fied by the military leadership. It becomes 
in psychiatric terms a superego, a group 
substitute for the self (ego) of the person 
who is contributing his most precious pos- 
session, his being, to the service of his coun- 
try. By the creation of this superego— 
military service—the person’s sense of social 
responsibility is largely neutralized. The 
military man forgets he is a citizen as he 
becomes a soldier. In this process of substi- 
tution ofa “service self’’ for a “personal self,” 
certain aggressive attitudes for civilians 
develop which will have to be sublimated as 
the soldier readjusts from military to civil- 
ian life. However, there will be a strong 
tendency for the superego construct of serv- 
ice to remain. It is believed it is manifested 
in the notion often encountered in the veter- 
an that society owes him something more 
tangible than he is receiving for his “sacri- 
fice”; by this he means his military service. 
The very existence of this attitude acts as a 
barrier to the veteran’s acceptance of his 
just obligation as a citizen. 

This superego ideal of service is fostered 
as a trait in the war complex. It has been 
given official recognition in the differential 
treatment accorded veterans by Congress 
and state legislatures since the creation of 
this nation. It has variously taken the form 
of land grants, pensions, bonuses, exemp- 
tion from taxes, and special legal status. 
The latest manifestation is the so-called 
“G.I. Bill of Rights.” Every veterans’ 
organization aggressively pursues the policy 
of gaining for the veteran his just “rights.” 

This paper has concerned itself with a 
few exploratory observations on each of the 
three phases of adjustment to the military 
situation. The writer believes this subject 
might well be made the subject of extensive 
and thorough research by sociologists in- 
terested in personality development, be- 
havioral adjustment problems, and the 
sociology of war. 
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WOMEN IN THE UNITED STATES NAVY 
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ABSTRACT 


In military service, women become representative of their sex and are judged categorically. Unlike the 
men, they are expected to respond to claims put upon them by relatives, which interfere with their military 


careers. 


This is an impressionistic account of the 
effect on American women of becoming 
military personnel. The schools, camps, 
stations, and posts of the various services 
were tempting laboratories for the social 
scientists. Several individuals or groups 
wanted to make factual, rather than im- 
pressionistic, studies; but even the most so- 
ciologically inclined officers had to admit 
that military organization is not conducive 
to civilian research. The military conducts 
research for its own purposes but cannot 
defer winning a war in order to permit 
analysis of what it is doing to its personnel. 
Hence this account places reliance on 
“hunches” rather than on accumulated 
case histories at this stage of war experience. 

The “hunches” expressed here are per- 
sonal ones, based on observation of women 
in action primarily in the navy. My con- 
tacts as director of the Women’s Reserve of 
the Navy were superficial except with a 
small group of women in certain strategic 
positions. Inspectional duties took me all 
across the country and to Hawaii to all 
kinds of stations, but the visits were always 
too short and too official to enable me to 
confirm the accuracy of my impressions. 

Enlistment by women in the army, navy, 
coast guard, and marine corps was not new 
for this war; but it occurred ona larger scale 
than ever before. Moreover, this time the 
admission of women to the military services 
was specifically approved by Congress and 
established under special legislative pro- 
visions. 

The most distinctive features of non- 
combat military experience are the facts of 
tegimentation and the loss of individual in- 


ischarged women may become problems as individuals but probably not so as a group. 


dependence of action. These were dreaded 
by American girls. Some girls never did 
grow reconciled to being cogs in a machine, 
but to others the experience was positively 
rewarding. 

Americans do not relish regimentation, 
which they consider a threat to individual- 
ity. It is my impression that nothing pre- 
vented the emergence of individuality with- 
in regimented units; and, indeed, some in- 
dividuals emerged from institutionally de- 
fined categories to blossom as more distinc- 
tive human beings than they had ever been 
before. 

Throw hundreds of young women into a 
recruit school. Put them into identical 
clothing; assign identical tasks; provide 
identical stowage space, with instructions 
as to identical methods of stowage; march 
them together into a mess hall, where they 
eat what is provided for everyone; submit 
them to the same tests. Nothing could be 
more conducive to the emergence of the in- 
dividual girl, for the first time separated 
from the setting with which she is normally 
identified. Wealth, social position, ancestry, 
professional experience—all vanished upon 
entrance into the service; and everyone 
started again to become identified as a per- 
son in this new relationship. 

Commissioned women were, by and large, 
junior officers. There were a handful who 
were “brass hats” without the brass, but 
they were exceptions which prove the rule. 
A fairly high percentage of women who 
first joined the services came from positions 
of considerable responsibility and estab- 
lished reputation. It was interesting to 
watch a process of rejuvenation as these 
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women found themselves entirely dissoci- 
ated from “their public.” Schoolteachers, 
deans of women, business executives, who 
had assumed the manners of examples, 
suddenly found themselves the junior 
officers on a station, newcomers, women, 
unimportant but conspicuous. This experi- 
ence was even more pronounced when pro- 
fessional women enlisted without qualifying 
for a commission. According to their in- 
dividual tendencies, they emerged from 
their civilian categories and took their 
places on their own merits. 

This led to some frustration. To be noth- 
ing, or less, after having been an important 
member of a community, was hard to take. 
The difficulty was accentuated by the fact 
that women were urged so publicly to join 
the services to save the nation. Under ur- 
gent pressure from procurement offices 
women sacrificially left civilian jobs and 
gave their all, frequently finding that no- 
body heard of them or their position after 
they left home. Unappreciated sacrifice is 
a bit disillusioning to the sacrificer. Some 
people responded by becoming “stripe 
happy”—taking out their resentment on 
anyone under their authority, and toadying 
to senior officers. More took it in their 
stride, readjusting their own ideas of them- 
selves and their importance and adjusting 
with a healthy sense of humor. 

As a matter of fact, this loss of civilian 
reputation gave opportunity for release from 
limitations to many women. They welcomed 
the breaking of old ties and the opportunity 
to test themselves in new surroundings. 
Many discovered new skills and learned 
new techniques. 

If military service individualized women, 
it also made them more consciously women 
than they had been before. The military 
services are so conspicuously a man’s world 
that the appearance of women therein was 
startling. Women who joined to do a job 
found themselves objects of great curiosity. 
Suddenly they were representatives of 
“womanhood.” The early WAVES, WACS, 
SPARS, Marine women were, willy-nilly, 
considered as samples of the oncoming 


groups. Their judgment was asked about 
the way to treat women, as though being a 
woman identified each one with all the rest. 
Some women resented this subjection to 
a category. Most concurred in the official at- 
titude. Women “ask no favors,” but they 
achieve comparable results by different 
means from those used by men. Their 
obligations are different, and regulations 
which are wise for men who are the tradi- 
tional sailors are not equally effective with 
women volunteers. For instance, parents 
make claims on their daughters which are 
not normally made on sons. Permission to 
resign “‘to be at home with sick parents” 
was rarely granted; but it was oftener grant- 
ed women than men, not as a favor to the 
woman but in response to social pressure, 
which gave family obligations for a woman 
volunteer priority over military demands. 
The fact of being a woman was of great 
significance in determining what the woman 
could do in the man’s world. As in civilian 
life, the representative of women often 
found herself in a much more influential 
position than her experience or even abili- 
ties warranted. The woman not officially 
responsible for women as women competed 
at a disadvantage with men. The girl in a 
job equally open to men had to be better 
than the ordinary man to prove her capaci- 
ty. When she had done so, she was often 
commended as though she had performed a 
miracle. Ultimately, many women showed 
themselves equally or more competent than 
men on the same job, and their success 
redounded to the glory of all the rest. The 
surprise of men at the accomplishment of 
women was not flattering, but it was fun. 
Losing the opportunity to determine 
one’s own destiny goes along with yielding 
to military command. It was hard for in- 
dividualistic-minded young Americans. The 
right to speak back to the boss and to quit 
if you want to are so ingrained that it took 
real adaptability to accept authority. I 
think it was unusually hard for girls, who 
have been more accustomed to special favors 
than is generally true of boys. A good many 
assumed that their personal interests su- 
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perseded military demands, but there were 
always more who rose to deny this claim. 
The compensating reward for conformity 
was the satisfaction in belonging to a win- 
ning navy whose demands were so much 
bigger than any one individual that we 
could all lose ourselves within its inclusive 
program. 

The military organization went to great 
lengths to place qualified people in appro- 
priate positions, but efficiency in the use of 
personnel is not the major concern of a na- 
tion in wartime. The job has to be done by 
anybody within reach. That makes fearful 
and wonderful claims on military men and 
women. It is discouraging to those who are 
not asked to use their full capacities and 
terrifying to those required to stretch them- 
selves beyond their abilities. It is likely to 
generate self-assurance and to precipitate 
the fairly current remark: “T’ll be willing to 
tackle anything after this experience.” 
There were moments when the chief satisfac- 
tion derived from the ego-satisfaction was 
knowing that each of us knew better than 
the people in charge how the show should 
be run. Since we never had the opportunity 
to disprove this, we could be sure of our su- 
periority indefinitely. Another attitude to be 
expected after the war is boredom in any 
job which fails to make use of the war- 
discovered ability. 

It is my impression that women are not 
likely to demand rights for themselves as 
veterans on the score of meriting a nation’s 
gratitude. By and large, they know they 
risked relatively little, compared to their 
combatant brothers. Their changed estimate 
of themselves may make problems for them- 
selves and their communities, but I 
prophesy that they will be problems of in- 
dividuals rather than of women veterans 
as a group. 

The women did not want to be a wom- 
en’s unit, and there is not much evidence of 
any desire to maintain a women-veterans’ 
group. The trend seems to be toward want- 
ing to take their individual places in veter- 
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ans’ groups rather than being a women’s 
auxiliary. 

Women did not join the military services 
in order to carve out careers for themselves. 
They knew they were meeting a war need, 
and they took great satisfaction in doing 
that. They liked belonging to a great branch 
of the service. Whichever it was, its mem- 
bers knew it was the greatest branch and 
were proud to be identified with the power 
and might of the United States. Some of 
them would like to stay in the service, 
partly for security to themselves (Uncle 
Sam is a good provider) and partly to con- 
tinue to contribute to national defense. But 
they are not militarists. They do not like 
war, with its waste, its worry, its woe. 

My concluding “hunch” is that women 
veterans will be interested citizens as peace 
comes, more conscious of national problems 
and their relationship to them than they 
have ever been before. They will be as likely 
as other women to make marriage their 
profession, and they will bring to their 
homes a wealth of friendship with the men 
and women they came to know while they 
were in uniform. They will want civilian 
jobs for which their military experience 
qualifies them, and they will not be en- 
thusiastic about losing jobs to less qualified 
men. They will have a tolerance for varia- 
tion in religion, social custom, and methods 
of organization, which was forced upon them 
by exposure to differences from which they 
could not withdraw and with which they 
had to work. They will revert to most of 
their prejudices, but there will be left a 
somewhat enlarged area of enlightened 
tolerance. 

Whatever their future, they face it with 
the conviction that, having shared military 
service with the men of their generation, 
they face the problems of the future with a 
special understanding of how those prob- 
lems look to male contemporaries who have 
been in service. With their femininity ac- 
cented, they thus emerge from the war as 
more experienced and interesting people. 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE 
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THE DISCHARGED SERVICEMAN AND HIS FAMILY 


EDWARD C. McDONAGH" 


ABSTRACT 


The chief areas of problems of family adjustment of separatees are: (1) the desire for marriage and the 
need for a financial basis to support the family; (2) the assimilation of foreign wives into the American ethos: 
and (3) changes in attitudes, personalities, and status of separatees. 


It is only natural that the problems of 
separatees, both single and married, should 
be focused largely on the family. A good 
share of the family problems appears a short 
time after separation. Any marked differ- 
ences in the personalities of the members 
composing the family will be readily dis- 
covered, and measures, successful or unsuc- 
cessful, will be initiated to restore the family 
to its former character. In many ways the 
family will face the first challenges of sepa- 
ration adjustment. 

That single soldiers have familial prob- 
lems may seem strange. Yet the army has 
been composed largely of single soldiers, 
and, for the most part, they have seen the 
longest period of service. The single soldier 
often presents a distinct pattern of problems. 
Perhaps the following case will indicate in 
some measure what is implied: 


T Sgt. is twenty-two years of age, a 
high-school graduate, of superior intellectual 
capacity, and a soldier being separated under 
the adjusted service rating system. He has 
fought in some of the major campaigns of the 
Asiatic Theater of Operations. His old job of 
gasoline station attendant is waiting for him, 
but he has no intention of accepting this posi- 
tion. Since entering the Army, his father has 
died and his mother and younger brother, aged 
eleven, are partly dependent on him for support. 
He has an intense desire to attend Cornell Uni- 
versity under the G.I. Bill of Rights and to ma- 
jor in industrial relations. But while in Australia 
he became engaged to a “perfectly charming 
girl” and promised to bring her to America. He 


* The author served as an occupational counselor 
in the Separation Center, Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas. 

The opinions expressed in this paper are 
not necessarily those of the War Department. 
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realizes that if she comes to the United States 
there will be numerous problems, but he feels 
that he has done a good job of preparing her for 
America. He does not know what to do. The 
administrative red tape involved in getting 
transportation and a visa has contributed to his 
unsettled mind. “I believe I shall try to solve 
all three problems by bringing her here, going 
to college, and working on the side and sending 
my folks enough money to live on. I wonder if 
my health can stand such an ambitious pro- 
gram?” 


Admittedly, this case is more complex 
and serious than usual. However, long mili- 
tary service has upset the normal sequence 
of preparation for earning a living, secur- 
ing employment, and, after that, marriage 
and a family. The separatee is often chrono- 
logically ready for marriage but socially and 
economically unprepared for it. In trying to 
compensate for lost time, the separatee may 
catapult himself into more problems than he 
can safely handle. 

Soldiers who marry “foreign” women 
know that there will be added difficulties; 
but in such cases, where the emotions con- 
trol, postwar familial problems often do 
not seem very important. As a consequence 
we find soldiers marrying English, Austra- 
lian, French, Italian, and, as the occupation 
continues, perhaps German women. Ger- 
man women are considered by many sepa- 
ratees as ‘‘just like American girls.” The 
soldier who wants to marry a foreign woman 
will face almost any obstacle. 


M Sgt. was stationed two years in 
England with the A.A.F. and, while there, met 
and married a Welsh girl. His wife’s parents re- 
fused to acknowledge the marriage and finally 
disowned their daughter. The wife moved to 
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Dublin, where she awaits transportation to 
Canada, and from Canada she will come to the 
United States. His wife is three months preg- 
nant, and she must obtain transportation prior 
to the fourth month of pregnancy according to 
regulations. If she cannot, she and the child 
may have to stay in Europe indefinitely. The 
sergeant is convinced of the importance of hav- 
ing his child born in America. He has had to 
send numerous documents to the various agen- 
cies concerned, testifying that his wife will not 
become a burden to the United States. This lat- 
ter causes him considerable unrest, too, as his 
wife became accustomed to an income in excess 
of $200 per month while he was overseas, and 
he knows that his prospects of earning a com- 
parable income now are remote. As an alterna- 
tive, if his child cannot be born in America, he is 
prepared to renounce his American citizenship 
to live abroad with his family. 


Some separatees who were married before 
joining the Army are realizing that both 
they and their wives have changed as a re- 
sult of military service and separation. The 
inductee has had to adjust to the life of a 
soldier—a life in which the values of the 
family have somewhat limited recognition 
and in which the mores of the single soldier 
prevail. If he adjusts to the Army, he must 
become part of the prevailing group.? He 
may find himself “going out with the boys” 
whenever he is given a pass. Most wives 
who have been home a greater part of the 
day do not desire a husband who prefers to 
be ‘“‘with the boys” when evening comes. 
But to be kept at home by family responsi- 
bilities may not be the dream he indulged in 
when overseas. In spite of all the regimenta- 
tion of the Army, when the soldier is given 
a pass it means that he can use the time in 
almost any way that conditions permit. 
But when he comes home he must think in 
terms of others. In many cases, responsibil- 
ity for the family is hardest on the soldier 
who married while in the Army, for most 
of the obligations of a husband and father 
are unknown to him. 


2 Richard Brooks in his little volume, The Brick 
Foxhole, has thrown some light on the attitude of 
married soldiers separated from their wives. 
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Private , of the Combat Engineers, 
who returned to this country after thirty-one 
months in the South Pacific, married a few 
months before shipment overseas. He had spent 
a month at home on furlough and found himself 
adjusting to his wife in the new and unfamiliar 
role of mother to a child he had never seen, and 
to a mother-in-law whom he had not expected to 
see in his home. Since his wife had been working 
in a near-by defense plant her mother had as- 
sumed the rearing of the child. He seemed un- 
able to comprehend that his home would be 
larger and more complicated than the home he 
had left. Overseas he dreamed of the carefree 
times his wife and he would have on his return, 
but now family responsibilities stood in the way. 


It is probable that many of the marriages 
contracted under the exigencies of wartime 
are dominated more by sexual desires than 
by enduring affection. These are often mar- 
riages without the mellowing and sobering 
influence of a reasonably long courtship. 

Those who work with the familial prob- 
lems of soldiers find that most of the serious 
adjustments are merely the accentuations of 
previous problems. Rose Rabinoff, of the 
American Red Cross, says. in this connec- 
tion: 


Long-existing tensions are now simply seen 
in a different light because the husband is ab- 
sent. Habit, if nothing else, had tended to hold 
husband and wife together when both were at 
home. Army life, particularly at distant posts, 
offers a present means of escape for many hus- 
bands. This threatens women who are already 
insecure in their relationships. The reverse is true 
for many servicemen, who are concerned lest 
their wives find escape from an unsatisfactory 
marriage during their absence. 


However, the following case is cited to 
show that some relatively successful mar- 
riages do disintegrate under the stresses of 
military separation: 


Sgt. , a squad leader in the Infant y, 
who participated in the battle of the Ardennes, 
had a good education and a splendid record at 
work. He had two children, a boy fifteen and a 
daughter twelve. He had been married over 


3“While Their Men Are Away,” Survey Mid- 
monthly, April, 1945, p. 110. 


sixteen years, and he claimed there never had 
been any serious marital problems. They had al- 
ways laughed at other couples who had prob- 
lems and were happy to know how well they got 
along. His wife had written two and three times 
a week. Two weeks before he sailed for America 
and was separated from the service, he received 
a letter from his wife, stating that she did not 
desire to see him and wanted a divorce. He be- 
lieved that she had managed better without him 
than with him. 


Wives who have become the dominant 
member in the family circle during the in- 
terim of war have on occasion shown marked 
reluctance to give up their authority and 
freedom when the family is to be united 
again. 

Cpl. , of the Quartermaster Corps, a 
successful lawyer in civilian life, left to his wife 
the management of fifteen rentals, which were 
an important source of family income. She 
not only learned how to collect the monthly 
rent but discovered some loopholes in his meth- 
od. She put the rentals on a more efficient basis 
and itemized all costs per house so as to give 
an accurate report of the financial return. The 
separatee hesitated to reassume the business, 
since he dreaded his wife’s judgment of his work. 
He felt he was not needed. 


A number of wives have become accus- 
tomed to making all family decisions with- 
out consulting anyone. Naturally, soldiers 
who have used their spare time as they de- 
sired and women who made decisions with- 
out consulting their mates find the sharing 
of authority a bit of a problem. Thus sepa- 
ration of married couples often means that 
mutualism is lost, at least temporarily, and 
regained perhaps with difficulty, or not at all. 

Unfaithfulness has been a major prob- 
lem to contend with, though some news- 
papers and periodicals have painted it more 
dramatically than realistically. Some wom- 
en have adopted an attitude that “an oc- 
casional date with a male companion is good 
for morale.”’ Such morale tonics are almost 
certain to cause trouble, as in the case of a 
soldier who contracted gonorrhea from his 
wife a few weeks prior to final separation 
from the army. Her infidelity shocked him, 
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and his sole reaction was to seek divorce.4 
Even “innocent dates” may be related by 
friends of the couple to the husband over- 
seas, and he may interpret the situation be- 
yond its true proportion. He returns with 
suspicion and misgivings about his wife. 

No doubt the anonymity which the uni- 
form gives the soldier may contribute to his 
freedom overseas or even at a distant post 
in this country. A few married soldiers who 
have taken advantage of the uniform are 
worried now lest there be permanent marks 
of extra-marital behavior. Thus a soldier 
who has contracted a venereal disease and 
has been treated may fear that he is not 
completely cured and afraid lest he infect 
his wife, as the following case suggests: 


Private had contracted syphilis while 
in France and at the time of army separation 
was still undergoing medical treatment, though 
the disease was no longer contagious. He won- 
dered whether he should tell his wife of the infec- 
tion and future treatments, risking disillusioning 
and possibly repelling her or whether he should 
keep the secret, on the chance that she might 
never learn of it. A third possibility was to dis- 
continue treatments in the hope that the cure 
was complete enough. Obviously, all of his al- 
ternatives were fraught with danger to the 
family. 


This problem of unfaithfulness is by no 
means restricted to the American Army. In 
England a bishop suggested that all such 
offenses be condoned and that at the end of 
the war the separated pairs forgive all war- 
time lapses of morality, go through another 
marriage ceremony, and start all over again.s 

Both separatees and their wives face the 
cold reality of the second appraisal.’ The 


4For a good statement of this problem on the 
home front see J. O. Reinemann, “Extra-marital 
Relations with Fellow Employees in War Industry 
as a Factor in Disruption of Family Life,” American 
Sociological Review, X, No. 3 (June, 1945), 399. 

5 Willard Waller, The Veteran Comes Back (New 
York: Dryden Press, 1944), p. 83. 


6In this connection see Edward C. McDonagh 
and Louise McDonagh, “War Anxieties of Soldiers 
and Their Wives,” in the December issue of Social 
Forces, pp. 195-200. 
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soldier overseas, in thinking back over the 
years, may remember his wife as a beautiful 
dream girl and an able competitor for pin-up 
honors. Some are rudely disillusioned when 
they meet their wives at the depot. The 
separatee’s wife may be several years older; 
she may have a few more wrinkles, and per- 
haps some sign of gray hair or of efforts to 
camouflage it. And many a wife greets not 
a prince charming, but an older, tired man, 
with a most unusual vocabulary and strange 
attitudes toward some of life’s values. Nat- 
urally, where there is a shift in values, the 
problem of adjustment may be permanent. 

Another aspect of the second appraisal 
appears in the case of a disabled veteran. In 
many cases it means that the veteran must 
be partially or wholly dependent on his wife 
for support vatil he has learned to accommo- 
date to his handicap. Vocational rehabilita- 
tion is often a long and tedious process and 
calls for the utmost in understanding and 
affection. 

Again, the veteran’s personality may 
have changed radically. Periods of pro- 
longed regimentation or excessive military 
authority probably leave recognizable marks. 
There is a difference between the meek and 
humble private and a first sergeant, and 
their acquired characteristics are carried 
home with them.’ How will the Army “sad 
sack” adjust to the responsibilities of direct- 
ing a family? A first sergeant and an inde- 
pendent wife may clash violently. Travel 
and normal changes in values during sepa- 
ration will cause changes that call for com- 
mon sense and affection. 

The married soldier, accorded special 
status and prestige, is a little shocked when 
the civilian suit brings an end to official def- 
erence. If he has been accustomed to giving 
orders, he may be ill at ease when he finds 
himself a follower and not a leader in civilian 
life. Robert Goodwin, War Manpower 
Commission executive director, stated in a 
recent directive: 

Many of these young officers have married 
since they were called into service. They and 

7 George K. Pratt, Soldier to Civilian (New York 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1944), p. 182. 
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their families are accustomed to living on an 
officer’s income, and understandably they do 
not want to alter their standard of living. It is 
the recognized responsibility of each local office 
of the United States Employment Service to 
assist these young officers to the greatest de- 
gree possible to find suitable employment.® 
Again, a high place in the Army may serve 
to drive him onward so that he can occupy 
a comparable place in a world at peace. This 
seems to operate in some instances in which 
the soldier has married into a social group 
based not on civilian status but on military 
status. A recent issue of Fortune in discussing 
the plight of flight officers commented: 

The jobs that many have to come back to, 
especially the officers, are thus relatively un- 
alluring. One captain covered a rural route of 
newsdealers and general stores for a tobacco 
wholesaler. A lieutenant formerly stacked and 
checked empty gas cylinders for a chemical 
company. Another captain was assistant fore- 
man in the packing room of a glass factory. It is 
not so much that these jobs are dull after the 
exhilaration of being a hero, forthe airmen show 
few signs of being beglamoured by themselves’ 
It is rather that these jobs simply do not hold 
out sufficient promise of pay to men who have 
been doing much better, and who have, in the 
meanwhile, acquired wives.? 

War marriages will demand the greatest 
number and degree of adjustment. Dr. 
William Ogburn has estimated that there 
are approximately one hundred and fifty 
thousand such marriages, and the actual 
figure may be slightly higher than his esti- 
mate.’® These marriages often occasioned 
by the wives’ determination to “get your 
man while you can” and the men’s to get 
“something to come home to.” Such prem- 
ises may probably not be strong enough 
to maintain the family during crises and 
prolonged association. 


SOUTHERN NorMAL UNIVERSITY 
CARBONDALE, ILLINOIS 


8 Army Times, August 11, 1945, p. 10. 

°*The Next Business Generation,” 
XXXII, No. 2 (August, 1945), 187-88. 

to “Marriages, Births, and Divorces,” in The 
American Family in World War II (Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
1943), P. 23. 
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GROUP PSYCHOTHERAPY OF MILITARY OFFENDERS 


JOSEPH ABRAHAMS, M.D., AND LLOYD W. McCORKLE 


ABSTRACT 


Group psychotherapy is an attempt at mass therapy of the delinquent and inadequate former soldiers 
being processed at an Army rehabilitation center, where restoration to duty or transfer to a disciplinary bar- 
racks is determined. Group and individual integration is fostered in an atmosphere of neutral give-and-take 
through the mechanisms of identification, catharsis, and abreaction. The psychopathic, immature, and men- 
tally deficient are drawn into the social experience and maturate along with the group. Mental hygiene con- 
cepts are presented in a therapeutic atmosphere through the medium of visual aids in large heterogeneous 


and small homogeneous groups. 


“Group psychotherapy” in this article 
refers to a technique employed in the proc- 
essing of general military offenders in a 
service command rehabilitation center. In 
the rehabilitation center restoration to duty 
or transfer to a disciplinary barracks is de- 
termined. Former soldiers are received at 
the centers, following conviction by a gen- 
eral courts-martial for such offenses as 
A.W.O.L., desertion, theft, assault, forgery 
or a combination of these, and sentenced to 
a dishonorable discharge (suspended) and a 
stated number of years at hard labor. These 
men are incarcerated from six months to one 
year. The restoration rate is high (approxi- 
mately 40 per cent), and the recidivism rate 
low (6-10 per cent). Complete evaluation is 
impossible, since most of the restored men 
are in combat areas where adequate follow- 
up is extremely difficult. 

The center’s population (650-1,100; turn- 
over of 110 per month) is divided into honor 
and prehonor company men. The pre- 
honor company, or basic group, engages in 
training (calisthenics, military drill, voca- 
tion schools, and group psychotherapy) 
half the day and in hard labor (ammunition 
detail, road work, forestry, housekeeping) 
half the day. The honor company is given 
a course in basic training comparable to that 
of an infantry replacement training center, 
plus vocational training, and does not per- 
form hard labor. Both companies receive 
an hour of group therapy daily, six times 
per week. 

Restoration is predicated on adjustment 
to the center’s dynamic and changing en- 


vironment plus evidence of a change in per- 
sonality sufficient to meet the stringent de- 
mands of military life. The environment of 
the center is one calculated, within the limits 
of a wartime military unit, to give the re- 
habilitee a “total push” toward maturation 
and reorientation.’ All contacts are designed 
to prepare him for future adjustment to the 
Army, and group therapy is one element of 
the “total push.” There is also individual 
psychotherapy in conjunction with the in- 
vestigation and analysis of the rehabilitees 
and correlated with group therapy. Individ- 
ual therapy both helps the rehabilitee to- 
ward deeper insight and prepares him for 
more effective group participation. 

The group therapy program is conducted 
at this center by a psychiatrist and five 
trained assistants. Two types of group ses- 
sions are utilized, large and small. The large 
groups, of which there are three, contain 
from 125 to 175 men, in approximately the 
same stages of processing and segregated 
within a particular area in the center. The 
small groups, of which there are 12, each 
contain from 15 to 35 men. Each group 
meets with a therapist daily for a fifty- 
minute session. Rehabilitees attend three 
sessions in the large, and three in the small, 
groups weekly. The large sessions are held 
in a converted barn that serves as the cen- 
ter’s chapel. The small sessions are con- 
ducted in two specially equipped barracks. 


*Knapp and Weitzen, “A Total Psychothera- 
peutic Push Method as Practiced in the sth Service 
Command Rehabilitation Center, Ft. Knox, Ken- 
tucky.” (Unpublished MS.) 
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At staff conferences, group and individual 
progress is discussed, and, if indicated, re- 
habilitees are moved from group to group so 
that they wil! have an opportunity to relate 
themselves to different personalities in a 
therapeutic situation and not develop emo- 
tional dependence on any one therapist. 


The four main groups are: (1) aggressive; 
(2) depressed and withdrawn; (3) the “nor- 
mal”; and (4) the introductory. No attempt 
is made to differentiate between the specific 
manifestation of the basic disorders; for e:- 
ample, excessive drinking and A.W.O.L. are 
handled similarly. Special effort is made to 
give the rehabilitees insight into the simi- 
larity of their psychopathological traits. 
Selection for the groups is made on the basis 
of reaction to group life rather than on cate- 
gories such as psychopath, psychoneurotic, 
etc. It is a valuable experience for all to 
learn the essential similarity of their various 
ways of meeting problems. 


The therapy program runs on a weekly 
schedule for twenty-six weeks. Material on 
mental hygiene and sociological principles 
in relation to individual, social, and military 
adjustment is presented in simple, under- 
standable form through visual aids. The 
latter include an extensive series of color 
slides, film strips, baloptican plates, and 
posters. Music is therapeutically used to 
prepare the way for, and augment, the 
emotional reaction to the visual aids. A 
fortnightly Rehabilitation Center news- 
paper, the Rehab Roundup, is published by 
the rehabilitees through the group therapy 
department. A broadcasting system, run by 
the rehabilitees under the direction of the 
group therapy department, presents pro- 
grams of special interest and psychothera- 
peutic value to the rehabilitees. 

The basic therapeutic problems of the 
Center are behavior disorders arising from 
psychopathy, mental deficiency, and emo- 
tional immaturity, or a combination of 
these. In the group treatment of these per- 
sons the group takes the initiative, and there 
is great freedom of expression, the discus- 
sion being kept on the personal level. The 
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emotional cohesiveness of the group is ex- 
ploited. 

A typical session shows the interaction 
around a psychopath: 


P, twenty-five years old, a tall rehabilitee of 
medium build with dark hair, coarse face, had a 
history of childhood and adult delinquency and 
petty criminal activity. His behavior was im- 
pulsive, loud, disruptive from the first; he 
walked with a swagger and wasted no time in 
the sessions gaining recognition as an antisocial 
leader. He began by springing out of his seat 
and shouting that “Sarge A is picking on me!” 
I asked him what he meant, and he replied, “He 
goes around this center telling all the officers 
and NCO’s I’m no damn good!” I asked T, a 
friend of P’s, what he thought of that. T vehe- 
mently supported P. P’s face flushed as he en- 
larged on his complaints against the center, the 
Army, and society as a whole. He shouted and 
waved to other rehabilitees for support of his 
dramatic accusations and waited belligerently 
for their replies. The aggressive antisocial ele- 
ments in the group came to his support. After 
five minutes, the therapist asked the group what 
they thought about P’s remarks. After about 
thirty seconds the rehabilitees stopped mum- 
bling, several hands came up, and the therapist 
carefully chose the “‘weakest’’ of the aggressives. 
This rehabilitee supported P with antisocial 
views more calmly stated. Then the therapist 
asked G, a tall, rugged, commanding rehabilitee, 
who aggressively expressed the views of the re- 
habilitees with more positive social values: “I 
think Sarge A has his faults, but he doesn’t go 
around picking on people, and who in the hell 
is P that Sarge A would waste his time picking 
on him?” 

The group looked approvingly at G, and 
several members exclaimed, ““That’s right!” 
“P is full of it; everybody’s always picking on 
him.” P, slightly crestfallen, called to G, “Wait 
till he picks on you!” G heatedly replied, “I 
mind my own business, and don’t go around 
sounding off what a tough guy I am, and nobody 
ever bothers me!” P yelled back, ““You’ve been 
gigged!”’ G laughed disgustedly at P and said, 
“Sure I’ve been gigged, but that doesn’t mean 
anyone is picking on me; it means I’ve done 
something I shouldn’t have.” 

All laughed, and P angrily turned away and 
excitedly talked to T. The therapist asked C, 
who had looked on amusedly, what he thought 
had taken place. C, with a half-smile on his face, 
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said, “I don’t want to say anything; it’s none 
of my damn business.” Several laughed at C’s 
embarrassment. The therapist asked C why he 
felt this way, and C replied, “If I say what I 
really think, people will get ‘burned up’ at me, 
and they’ll want to pick a fight with me later 
on.” 

The therapist asked C why people feel and 
act that way. A rehabilitee in the rear shouted, 
“Because they don’t like the truth when some- 
body tells it to them, and they blow their top 
and they say the guy who tells them the truth 
is hand-shaking:” The group nodded their ap- 
proval vigorously, with several comments of 
“That’s right!” 

The therapist asked what kind of men gen- 
erally act that way, and a rehabilitee in the rear 
shouted, ““The guys whoare always complaining, 
raising hell, and getting other guys in trouble 
and then saying they are right.” The group 
again nodded approval, and the therapist looked 
at dejected, chagrined P, who pleaded, “I’m not 
that way!” 

The group laughed, and P turned angrily to 
T: “Tell them, T, I’m not like that!” The group 
sobered and looked at T. T gave a very ineffec- 
tual defense of P, punctuated by the group’s 
laughter and boos. 

At this point the therapist, with the group’s 
assistance, started a more detailed analysis of 
P’s actions and attitudes, and the period ended 
with P reconciled to the group’s criticisms, al- 
though he accepted little of it on other than an 
intellectual level. 


The psychopathic rehabilitee approaches 
the center with a marked deviate, antisocial 
philosophy. His lack of social intelligence is 
deep-seated and dependent on discernible 
distortions of familial and cultural environ- 
ment.? He requires a much more penetrating 
and persistent psychotherapy than the im- 
mature offender. 

Mental deficiency, on the whole, does not 


2 Joseph Abrahams and Lloyd W. McCorkle, 
“Group Psychotherapy in a Rehabilitation Center” 
(unpublished MS) : “The methodology for the group 
treatment of the individual with psychopathic 
traits... . rests on a dynamic concept of the psycho- 
path: formation of the psychopathic character is 
conceived as a result of the elemental reaction of the 
individual to his mother, father, and siblings by 
his and their regressive trends, which in turn are 
colored by the cultural environment.” 
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hinder adequate interaction with the group. 
The chief difficulty lies in its frequent asso- 
ciation with psychopathic traits. 


L, thirty-five years old, a submissive, with- 
drawn, southern Negro, belonged to the “very 
slow learning,” or Grade V, category of the 
Army General Classification Test. He had been 
attending the group for several weeks, entering 
into the discussions only on provocation and 
then only monosyllabically. 

During a discussion of the reasons behind 
attitudes, a particularly perplexed and worried 
expression in L’s face caused the therapist to 
ask if he had a question. 

L spoke in a slow, deliberate, somewhat 
querulous manner, “I don’t understand what 
you were talking about.” The therapist in a 
kind, reassuring tone, asked L if it was some- 
thing in particular, or if it was something going 
on all through the period. L replied, “Half the 
time in here I never understand what you people 
say. You use big words.”’ The therapist asked 
L if he didn’t feel free to ask questions when he 
didn’t understand. 

With more emotion than usual, L stated, 
“T’m afraid the group will think I’m silly and 
laugh at me.” The therapist turned to the group 
and asked if they ever laughed at anyone’s 
asking questions. The group looked sympa- 
thetically at L, and M, an assertive, emotional 
rehabilitee, voiced the present feeling of the 
group when he said, “We don’t want to laugh 
at any fellow for asking questions, because there 
are a lot of things many of us don’t understand 
and ask questions about.” 

L seemed reassured by the group’s accept- 
ance and pleased by M’s response. The therapist 
told L that in the future it would be his respon- 
sibility to interrupt when he didn’t understand 
what was being said. 


As the period continued, the group discussed : 


the disadvantages of not asking questions, with 
L taking an active part. 


The immature, “apron-string” rehabili- 
tee ranges in age from nineteen to twenty- 
three years and offers the most hopeful 
prognosis. He usually enters the service 
with positive values and attitudes, but his 
inadequacies are thrown into bold relief by 
the stringent demands of the impersonal 
military environment. 

The shock of confinement, the threat of 
social ostracism and stigma of the dishonor- 
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able discharge, and a semipaternalistic re- 
orientation rapidly maturate this type of re- 
habilitee. The following account of an ad- 
vanced group of rehabilitees who have been 
more than five months at the center illus- 
trates the point: 


S, the nineteen-year-old, chubby, red- 
cheeked dependent eldest son of a brutal father 
and an overprotective mother, was confined 
to the center for persistent A.W.O.L.’s home. 
Rather quiet in group therapy, he was never- 
theless attentive and persistently attempted to 
talk to the therapist at the close of the session 
about his personal problems. The therapist 
asked him if he would like to discuss them with 
the group and have the group help him. S 
agreed reluctantly. 

The next session was opened by a remark by 
the therapist that S desired the group to help 
him. J, one of the more analytically minded, 
vocal rehabilitees, with warm anticipation said, 
“Fine, we'll help him. How about starting by 
telling about yourself?” 

S flushed, attempted to conceal his embar- 
rassment, and haltingly said, “Every time I 
went A.W.O.L. was from when I got so home- 
sick I couldn’t stand it any longer.” He con- 
tinued, slightly more at ease, “After I got home 
I would lie to my mother and tell her I was home 
on furlough. After a while my father would be- 
come suspicious and make me return to the 
Army.” 

J said seriously, ‘This sounds like a case of 
somebody not able to face reality and he had to 
run home to mama to make himself feel good.” 
The group deliberated J’s remark until S whin- 
ingly said, “I don’t think I’m a mama’s boy.” 
Before J could reply, the therapist asked the 
group if it might not be a good idea to approach 
S’s problem from the way he gets along in the 


up. 

S looked relieved as the group nodded and 
smiled understandingly. The therapist asked S 
if he was a follower or a leader, and before S 
could reply, several of the group members said, 
“A follower.” 

J anxiously picked up the discussion: “S has 
never been an acting noncom and when we play 
games he prefers to lie down on his bunk. He 
never says much, and a lot of the guys ride 
over him.” The group nodded approval, S 
flushed, and with some antagonism toward J 
said, “I just don’t want any trouble.” 

The group then discussed the reasons its in- 
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dividuals got into trouble, and how far one 
should go to avoid it. It then returned to S and 
his problem of adjusting at the center. A, a 
natural leader, suggested that S be given acting 
noncom stripes and that the group co-operate to 
make it easier for him until he learned to give 
commands. S expressed relief at the end of the 
session, saying that he would like to participate 
in the group’s sports but still feared to act the 
noncom role, yet would like to try it. 


These cases demonstrate that the psy- 
chotherapeutic principles of individual ther- 
apy (i.e., abreaction, catharsis, and identifi- 
cation) are employed in the group sessions. 
Their use in the social setting of a group is of 
advantage to individuals whose immediate 
problem is that of adjustment to the exact- 
ing environment of the rehabilitation center. 

The mutual feeling developed in any 
group of men living together for periods of 
time in confinement often results in co- 
operative conniving to obtain little personal 
advantages in living. An attempt is made in 
the sessions to harness this force to hasten 
the restoration of the rehabilitees. Under 
the guidance of the therapist, the groups 
through free discussion examine the whys 
and wherefores of their confinement in terms 
of their whole life. The reward for their 
efforts is twofold: they improve their pros- 
pects of restoration, since a degree of self- 
understanding is a prerequisite, *and they 
enjoy the personal interplay of discussion. 

Training in group discipline is a necessary 
corollary to the therapeutic process. The 
belligerent, overassertive, antisocial re- 
habilitee is brought into line by his fellows 
and the asocial, shy, withdrawn person is 
drawn into conversation. While discipline 
from within is emphasized, when necessary 
the therapist actively disciplines the group. 

Growth in the capacity of both individual 
and group to adjust and develop an esprit de 
corps are illustrated in the following example: 


In two of the large groups in the prehonor 
company, rehabilitees were given the oppor- 
tunity to go to the rear of the chapel and just 
sleep, providing they sat up and did not talk to 
one another or participate in the group discus- 
sion. There were twenty candidates for the 
sleeper group from one company and twenty- 
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six from the other. Before candidates were ad- 
mitted to the sleeper group, the rehabilitees were 
told that if they failed to meet the two condi- 
tions they would have group therapy on the drill 
field for one week. The rehabilitees who formed 
the sleeper group were group members who for 
the most part related themselves to the center 
by almost vegetative behavior. Included, of 
course, were a few disrupters and chronic com- 
plainers. The rehabilitees who asked to join the 
sleeper group were questioned and only those 
with more than three months in the center were 
given permission. 

The therapist then explained to the non- 
sleeper group the behavior of these men and 
reasons for their inability to meet their prob- 
lems on a higher level of behavior. The nonsleep- 
er group was told that, when the rehabilitees in 
the sleeper group want readmittance, they must 
decide to readmit them and, in doing so, assume 
a responsibility for them. A probation period of 
three weeks was set up for these rehabilitees, 
and if during this time the admitted rehabilitee 
fell asleep, the group would have either to reject 
him from the group or to lower the standards to 
permit this type of behavior. It was explained 
that to select the latter would mean that the 
group was unable to maintain its high standard 
and in effect they would all become members of 
the group with minimum standards and should 
expect to be treated as such. Since the majority 
of the rehabilitees wanted group therapy, the 
pressure was to eliminate offenders who vio- 
lated not the therapist’s but the group’s values. 

The rehabilitees in the sleeper group had a 
real motivation to seek readmittance into the 
group with higher standards, since their ques- 
tions were not answered either in the group or 
individually. Also, it was difficult for them to 
find a role or any status in a group that had al- 
most no interaction. There were some who, soon 
after they joined the group with minimum 
standards, found that their companions were re- 
habilitees whose hopelessness was objectionable 
—and they wanted to feel they were “going 
somewhere.” One rehabilitee gave as the reason 
for wanting readmittance his “‘not wanting to be 
let out.” Some of the rehabilitees in the sleeper 
group now stayed awake and had more interest 
in what was happening, since they were fre- 
quently referred to in analysis of problems. 
All the rehabilitees but ten wanted readmit- 
tance to the nonsleeper group in two weeks. 

The rehabilitees who elected to stay in the 
nonsleeper group felt that they now had certain 
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standards to maintain, and group pressure was 
exerted on individuals to conform. The men 
who joined the sleeper group automatically re- 
ceived the at least passive disapproval of the 
group with higher standards. The rehabilitees in 
the group of higher standards identified them- 
selves with their group and protected and de- 
fended its values. These values in time affected 
their approach to problems, and their behavior 
was modified accordingly. Thus group therapy 
gave the rehabilitee a new conception of his role 
in the group, and he defined the situation from 
this viewpoint. 

This technique is also used to eliminate from 
the group other examples of deviant be- 
havior, and group standards are constantly be- 
ing elevated toward the “normal.” The group is 
encouraged to isolate and disapprove of be- 
havior detrimental to it or its members. At no 
time, of course, is any restriction placed on 
what a man wants to say. 


By this technique, the therapist, a force- 
ful, dynamic individual, promoted the so- 
cialization and discipline of the group 
through the identification of the aggressive 
elements with himself. Irradiation of this 
identification throughout the entire group 
becomes inevitable. The aggressives became 
in some respects progressive and could not 
swerve from their new-found set of values 
without losing face. 

In dealing with aggressive, antisocial ele- 
ments, this point is of great importance. It 
can be used as a bridge for the attainment 
of lasting social values by the less aggressive 
members of the group. Most important of 
all, these social values have the group’s 
stamp of approval. 

Inherent in all group interaction are the 
mechanisms of abreaction, catharsis,. and 
identification. Abreaction, or the living- 
through of earlier, inadequately coped with 
experiences is the most important of the 
three. The catharsis is kept on a constructive 
and personal level by the therapist, who 
utilizes the great “gripe drive” of individ- 
uals under military control. The employ- 
ment of identification, which acts to give 
the quiet rehabilitee an “abreaction in ab- 
sentia,” plus the other two mechanisms, 
will be illustrated in the following example. 
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The therapist noticed B, a heavy-built, 
good-looking, forceful rehabilitee in the rear 
away from the rest of the group looking at some 
papers. The therapist asked B if he would like 
to join the group, and the men all looked around 
from their seats and smiled. B angrily replied, 
“T am the acting first sergeant of this company, 
and I have to check this list.’”” The men laughed 
and commented to one another and then looked 
expectantly at the therapist. 

The therapist calmly asked B if he had to 
work while the group was talking. With an in- 
different, nonchalant shrug of his shoulders, B 
said condescendingly, ‘‘I guess not, it’s just 
that I thought this was important.” The thera- 
pist then asked B in an authoritative tone to 
join the group. In a slow swagger he walked over 
to the group and, with a half-amused, bored 
smile sat down. 

The therapist turned to the group and asked 
A why it is that some of the fellows don’t want 
to be part of the group. A laughingly said, “I 
guess they don’t give a damn about this stuff 
and think it is a lot of .” The therapist 
turned to B, who now looked more sullen, and 
asked if this was true of him. B replied heatedly, 
“Lay off me; I don’t want to be an example. 
Pick on somebody else.” The therapist turned to 
the group which was looking at him expectantly 
and asked it if he was picking on B. B became 
tense, rose from his seat, and said, “Nobody can 
pick on me; I don’t want anything to do with 
you or anybody else.” 

The therapist asked B why he felt this way, 
and he replied more aggressively, ‘‘Just lay off. 
If you knew what the fellows are all saying 
about you, you wouldn’t act so smart.” The 
therapist asked B if he cared to tell him what the 
men were saying, and B, waving his arms, 
wildly said, “They say you don’t know what 
the hell you are talking about and nobody likes 
you.” Several men of the group laughed, but 
the others seemed overawed by B’s behavior. 
The therapist asked B if he also felt this way, 
and he burst out: “You are right I 
do; if we were in civilian life, I wouldn’t take 
any from you. I would smash 
your face if you tried to tell me what to do.” 
Without pausing, his face flushed and his body 
tense, B continued, “In civilian life I was a big 
shot. I gave guys like you a job, and if I weren’t 
in here I would show you.” 

The therapist, in a conversational tone, asked 
B if he cared to tell why he felt this way, and 
with more control he replied, “You are like all 
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the rest, and I hate them all.”’ The group, more 
relaxed, smiled knowingly at one another, and 
one fellow yelled, “Too bad about B, every- 
body picks on him; he never thinks about the 
guys he picks on.” B angrily turned to the 
group and said, “I don’t give a damn what you 
guys think,” and, to the therapist, “See what I 
mean; you are turning the men against me.” 
The men laughed loudly, and several more cour- 
ageous spirits drowned B’s remark. The thera- 
pist asked B what he had done. B replied, “You 
are smart and twist things around, but I can 
see through you.” Another rehabilitee said, “I 
wish to hell you would make up your mind 
about that guy. One minute he is dumb; the 
next smart. Hell, he hasn’t said a thing but let 
you blow your top.”’ Another said warmly, “B, 
you want to smash his face—for what?” B de- 
fensively replied, “He is like the others; he 
would put the screws to you.” The group looked 
expectantly at the therapist, who asked B if he 
had ever “put the screws to him.” B said again 
defensively, ‘‘No, but I know you would, and I 
know a guy you had sent to the disciplinary 
barracks six weeks ago.” I asked B the man’s 
name, and, after a few moments, he said, ““Why, 
C.” The group laughed, “He was the biggest 
jerk to ever hit this place,” said one. Another 
yelled, ‘“That guy was a real trouble-maker; he 
got in trouble with everybody. How do you 
figure he sent him; I know that C liked him be- 
cause he was the only person who C ever got 
along with.’’ Then B, turning to the therapist, 
said, “‘They don’t understand, but I know you 
for the guy you really are.” 

The therapist asked B if he could think of 
other people he had trouble getting along with, 
and B, with emotion, said, “Yes, I hate any- 
body who tells me what to do. I would like to 
smash all their faces. Why don’t they leave me 
alone?” The therapist asked B to tell the group 
about some of his experiences with authority. 
B waved his arms, moved his body, and went on 
for five minutes about his trouble with people 
in authority. Then the group, the therapist, 
and B talked about his experiences. When the 
session closed, B was laughing and said to the 
therapist, “You are a funny guy; don’t you 
ever get mad?” 


The following notes on the progress of a 
rehabilitee will further illustrate the mech- 
anism of group therapy. 


S was twenty-one years old, white, native-born 
of French extraction, of medium stocky muscu- 
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lar build and swarthy complexion. He was a 
premature traumatic case, born in a family 
consisting of an explosive, egotistical father 
and an emotional mother who suffered from 
fainting spells andsick headaches with vomiting. 
He was quite attached to his mother, who usual- 
ly pampered and petted him. A maternal grand- 
father was an invalid and suffered from dizzy 
spells; a maternal uncle was deaf and dumb; a 
paternal aunt was emotionally unstable; and a 
paternal cousin has epileptic seizures. 

In childhood he was given to multiple fears, 
excessive whining and sulking, violent tantrums, 
thumbsucking until six, enuresis until twelve, 
and nail-biting to the present. In addition, he 
had a speech disorder until sixteen. He was very 
short and fat in childhood, was called “Butter- 
ball” by the other children, and would fight 
anyone at the slightest provocation. He played 
alone and read most of the time on subjects of 
rather advanced nature. In school his adjust- 
ment was variable; he lacked application and 
was a disruptive element. He was managing 
editor of his school paper, however, and active 
in dramatics and debating, which gave scope 
to his marked argumentativeness. He boasted 
of his superior mental and intellectual develop- 
ment and complained to his mother that ‘tno 
one believes I’m a genius.” 


He was a poor mixer, avoided by people, and 
had only one good friend. He was exhibition- 
istic concerning his atheism, directly in contrast 
with his parents’ extreme religious views. After 
finishing high school, he decided to be a writer, 
and as a result he wore long hair, a pair of 
sandals and white coveralls, and carried a large 
book under the arm. Two or three books reached 
the second-chapter stage, only to be abandoned 
for something else when he lost interest. 

His sex life was marked by active dislike of 
girls until eighteen, masturbation persistent 
until the present, and infrequent visits to 
brothels. One of his amusements was, while 
driving with a girl friend, just to miss pedes- 
trians and to attempt to knock their hats off 
with a cane in passing. 

Fairly heavy drinking began at eighteen, 
chiefly reactive to his wide swings of mood. He 
held a succession of jobs for several months, 
during which he was argumentative and con- 
ceited and was repeatedly fired for insubordina- 
tion. At his own request, he was disenrolled at 
the age of nineteen from the Merchant Marine, 
several months after joining. Following enrol- 
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ment in the Naval Reserve, he received a good 
discharge for “‘psvchoneurosis.”’ 

He spent two years prior to induction hitch- 
hiking and bumming his way, fabricating hard- 
luck stories and begging for food. 

In the Army his adjustment was marginal, 
for five months under favorable conditions. 
Failure to receive a promotion resulted in a de- 
cision to obtain an inaptitude discharge. He 
stole a jeep, drove it off the post, and then sur- 
rendered to civilian authorities. After his sen- 
tence when refused an interview with a psychia- 
trist he struck a medical officer, and slashed his 
wrists. 


On arrival at the center he was loud, ag- 
gressive, conceited, argumentative, with 
little or no emotional or intellectual insight. 
His antagonism toward all aspects of Army 
life knew no bounds, and he complained of 
life’s injustices. 

The reports on his behavior in the sessions 
are as follows: 


April 20.—S, a new member in the group, 
entered into the discussion with a vociferous 
attack on the Army, the center, and the thera- 
pist. He ended his emotional outburst with 
shouted assertion that a dishonorable dis- 
charge is not so bad as some people say, and, be- 
sides, one could always move to another coun- 
try. The group rejected his ideas, and several of 
the men told him to “‘wise up.” After that he 
sulked and, despite the therapist’s efforts, would 
not enter into the discussion. 

A pril 28.—S, who has been silent for the past 
week, became active at the close of the session. 
He asked the patronizing therapist, “Why do 
you think you can teach men here, when they 
don’t want to be in the group?” He continued 
heatedly with, ‘“‘Why do we talk about progress 
when mankind has not progressed at all? My 
great-great-great-grandfather, who swung in the 
trees, fought for his existence as we do today.” 
The group laughed, and he became tense and 
upset, and one of the members told him to 
“throw away the book he had been reading and 
concentrate on getting out of this place.” He 
angrily walked out of the classroom, with the 
comment that “‘the men in here are just a bunch 
of bums.” 


May 9.—S quietly stated today, “I’m noth- 
ing more than a little cog in a big wheel, but I 
wouldn’t mind that if the center would admit 
it’s making a lot of mistakes.” In a less re- 
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strained manner, S launched upon long-winded, 
esoteric complaints about the way he was being 
treated. He halted only occasionally to search 
for a more erudite word. Some of the rehabilitees 
were impressed, and S enjoyed the attention he 
received. As the therapist and group examined 
S’s complaints, the rehabilitees pointed out his 
rationalizations; however, today S was able to 
remain active in the group and accept the men’s 
criticisms. 

May 20.—S, R, and P all expressed anxiety 
about their status at the center and fear that 
they might not restore. The group was sur- 
prised when §S said, ‘“‘I want to restore so I will 
get an honorable discharge and a chance for an 
education under the “‘G.I. Bill of Rights.’’ The 
men were impressed and applauded S’s deci- 
sion. S looked pleased and turned to the thera- 
pist and asked if he had a chance to restore. The 
therapist asked the group if they thought S 
had a chance to restore. P, when called upon, 
said, “Sure you have. I’ve been here longer than 
you, and I’ve seen guys with screwier ideas than 
you settle down and make the grade.” S 
seemed reassured by P’s remark. 

June 1.—S asked the therapist, “How can I 
get over disliking someone?” The therapist 
asked S if he cared to tell the group about the 
person and his dislike for him or her. S replied, 
“T never got along with my old man, and lately 
I’ve been wondering if I shouldn’t write him a 
letter and try to straighten things out.’’ He 
continued with more emotion, “I never cared 
much for my old man, but in a lot of things he 
was right; and I guess I’d be a better guy if he 
would have punished me more.” The group 
gave S sympathetic advice, and several of the 
men told of their difficulties with their fathers. 
The therapist encouraged S to talk about his 
feelings toward his parents and his experiences 
during childhood. The therapist then asked the 
group to help S put it all together. 

June 20.—S became loudly explosive in the 
group today. He said, “I am a revolutionary, 
and even if I am wrong, I can’t and don’t want 
to change.”’ The group’s surprise in S’s attitude 
was characterized by the remark of K, who 
asked, “What the hell’s eating you? Did you 
get out of the wrong side of the bed this morn- 
ing?” At this point S angrily said, “ 
you,” and turned his back on the group. The 
therapist asked S if he wanted to join the 
group’s discussion. He sulked and replied, “No, 
I don’t want to have anything to do with this.” 
Several members volunteered information as to 
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why S felt this way, and S moved uneasily in 
his seat. Finally, unable to contain himself any 
longer, he arose and accused the group of pick- 
ing on him. After this he remained moderately 
active in the group throughout the period. 

July 1.—The discussion centered around 
reasons for authority. S gave a long, passionate 
speech in favor of the center’s disciplinary 
policy. He said, ‘The trouble with this place is 
not that the center isn’t fair but that the men 
don’t know how to co-operate.” One rehabilitee 
yelled, “Who in the hell are you to say people 
don’t co-operate?” S’s face flushed, he looked 
pleadingly at the therapist, and said, “I’ve 
changed, and these guys are trying to hold me 
back.” The group laughed, and several booed. 
One man in the rear said, ‘“‘S, you are the damn- 
dest guy! You never are in between. You are 
either all for or all against the administration, 
group therapy, and everybody else.” S laughed. 
self-consciously and said, “I’m changing.” The 
rehabilitee replied, ““You’re not changing, S; 
you remain the way you were when you entered 
this place.” The rest of the hour was spent dis- 
cussing the group and S. Today, S was calmer, 
laughed instead of striking out against people 
who criticized him, and was able to listen to 
other people’s views. 

July 28.—S told the group, in a loud, domi- 
neering, aggressive manner, how much he has 
learned in group therapy. Several members 
criticized S, and he countered with constructive, 
but patronizing arguments. The group is be- 
ginning to accept S, and S accepts the group. 
His present attitude is best summed up by his 
remark today, “I look forward to this hour all 
day long.” 

August 12.—S told the group of his anxiety 
concerning his restoration to duty. They re- 
assured him as to his progress. 

August 15.—Very elatedly, S told the group 
and therapist that he feels he has a good chance 
to restore. 

September 6.—S was depressed, daydreamed 
throughout the period, and, when asked to en- 
ter the discussion, said, “I don’t think I can re- 
store. Why don’t these people give me another 
chance?” He was fairly rational and objective 
about himself as he described his progress 
through the center. Finally, he said that he felt 
better “now that I’ve had a chance to get this 
out of my system.” Several members told S 
that, as long as he is here, he has a chance to re- 
store and that he shouldn’t be upset just he- 
cause he hadn’t made the honor company 
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September 30.—S appeared at the Honor 
Company session today. Pleased with his new 
status, he lost no time in telling the group mem- 
bers what a great place the rehabilitation center 
is and how much he had profited by his experi- 
ences here. He was less patronizing and smug. 
His views were more rational and balanced. S 
and the group now accept each other. 

October 13.—S continues to make apparent 
progress. His criticisms are more in the form of 
give-and-take, and he no longer runs away from 
or condemns the group. He told the therapist of 
writing to the University of Chicago for its 
catalogue, and of his plans to go to school there 
after his “honorable” discharge from the armed 
forces. (The therapist attended that University.) 

November 6.—S talked very realistically of 
the problems he would have if and when he re- 
stores to duty. He was somewhat emotional, 
but his patronizing, condemning attitude was 
largely gone. 


Examination by the psychiatrist (outside the 
group therapy department) who evaluated him 
at this point revealed: ‘‘He is pleasant, neat in 
appearance, and speaks spontaneously. His 
ideas are expressed succinctly, and he apparent- 
ly derives a great deal of satisfaction in attempt- 
ing to impress the examiner with his superior 
vocabulary. Orientation and comprehension 
are excellent. Insight is good. He expresses him- 
self as willing to be incarcerated further because 
of the accelerating influence this rehabilitation 
center has had on his emotional maturation. He 
presents a history typical of constitutional psy- 
chopathic personality, excitable personality, 
but, in view of the changes undergone in his 
makeup in the last ten months, the examiner 
believes that this diagnosis is no longer tenable.” 


A letter from this man two and a half 
months after restoration is presented: 


DEAR SARGE: 


Just a word or two from an ole “‘ex.’”’ You re- 
member me, of course; I was the impulsive radi- 
cal and you the guiding light. Huh. 

Just a word of good propaganda to the boys. 
The furlough is the best thing this side of heaven 
and all GI’s yet are sympathetic, no “‘jailbird” 
—remarks or attitudes. And everything seems 
so easy and simple compared to the complex 
Rehab environment. 

I discovered something today. This morning 
for breakfast we had two pancakes, two or three 
pieces of bacon, and a orange, which was less 


than we got at the Rehab. I had just finished 
eating when this thought struck me. 

What if I exchanged the men here around me 
for the Rehabilitees. I gazed at the men around 
me. They were eating in perfect contentment 
and as they finished lit a cigarette, got up, and 
walked out, also as in the Rehab, washing out 
plate, etc., without a word of griping, urging, 
etc., about the food. And we are all restricted 
to the company areas too (all expect to be 
shipped out any day now), and I know that 
they are not eating anywhere else. 

I could not help but compare this behavior 
with that exhibited at the Rehab. 

There was no “gulping-down” of food. No 
“searching glances” and “fervent prayers and 
profane demands” for seconds. If one got more 
than another, no curse words were heard. 

I suspect that for some reason—whether it 
be “neurotic egos” distorting what seems to be 
an adequate supply of food—or if it was that the 
hunger drives of the Rehabilitees is abnormal. 
But I do know now that the entire attitude of 
the men at the Rehabilitation Center concern- 
ing food, the amount necessary, etc., is a ab- 
normal one. You no doubt could explain it. I 
think that at the end of my stay there I realized 
this fact, but not as strong as I do now. 

Surely the men could save their minds and 
nervous system and bodies a lot of anxiety and 
strain if they “‘would (?)” but take an objective 
attitude toward the chow situation. 

Well give my Hello to P, A, and S. Say 
“Having a Wonderful time wish you would be 
here”’ to them. And a “‘Good Day” to E, my old 
enemy therapist. We really used to have it. 

Well stay on the ball and keep the “Group” 
class going solid. 

My best wishes 
Ss. 


Group therapy, with its natural living 
qualities, differs from other groups, such as 
classroom lectures, town meetings, and club 
gatherings in its extremely personal slant, 
more permissive atmosphere, and all-con- 
suming intent to discover the “why” behind 
the behavior of its members. The therapist 
is a moderator, albeit a paternalistic one, 
who subtly controls the direction of the 
group’s inquisitorial activities. His per- 
sonal balance and control enable him to 
serve as a Clear mirror of the group’s dis- 
torted behavior and attitudes. 
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It is of importance to note that group 
therapy attempts to “reach” the psycho- 
path, a notoriously affect-poor individual, 
through group cohesiveness, through the 
“drag” group life has on individuals. The 
mental defective is likewise believed more 
liable to respond to group living pressure 
than to individual exhortation. 

The extremely favorable statistics pre- 
sented at the beginning of this paper must be 
considered in the light of a follow-up system 
rendered inadequate by the rapid shipment 
overseas of rehabilitees restored to duty. 
Any conclusions, therefore, as to the long- 
range value of the program must be held in 
abeyance. 


SUMMARY 


1. Group therapy is one phase of a “total 
push” environment, where all contacts of 
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the rehabilitee are to prepare him for future 
adjustment to all aspects of Army life. 


2. The result of treatment is the gradual 
development and increase in emotional 
stability, maturity, initiative, leadership, 
sense of national obligation, and eagerness 
to return to duty. 

3. The prison atmosphere is believed to 
be markedly lessened by the therapeutic 
process. The rehabilitee’s sense of values is 
developed and his horizon broadened. 
Sometimes the result is spectacular. 

4. Group therapy has shown itself to be of 
real institutional value; opinions as to its 
long-term, social values must be withheld. 


FirtH SERVICE COMMAND 
REHABILITATION CENTER 
Fort KNox 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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THE COMBAT NEUROSES 


S. KIRSON WEINBERG 


ABSTRACT 


The main types of neuroses among combat soldiers are the anxiety, “mixed,” and hysteria patterns. 
Anxiety, the most prevalent type, usually had a slow onset and usually occurred on the battlefield. Not 
necessarily an outgrowth of neurotic predisposition, it seemed to be more directly related to the precipitating 
experiences. When the soldier was unable to cope defensively with a series of situations, he lost self-confi- 
dence, he felt self-condemnatory, and his capacity for sociability declined and his craving for affection be- 
came intensified. Anxiety expressions were thwarted by the army unit when these reactions impeded its 
efficiency. Capable leadership and solidarity were important in preventing combat collapse. 


The present war more than any other 
contemporary phenomenon has directed at- 
tention to the importance of the precipitat- 
ing situation in neurotic breakdown. Though 
these breakdowns have frequently been re- 
lated to faulty childhood traits, the growing 
evidence shows that a certain proportion of 
normal and healthy soldiers also succumbed. 
The psychobiological effects of these types 
of neurotic collapse have been intensively 
analyzed; but it has become increasingly 
necessary to resort to concepts concerning 
individual-group relations to complete the 
interpretation. It may be pertinent, there- 
fore, to inquire into this social dimension of 
personality as it relates to combat neurosis. 
Prior to a discussion of the onset and effects 
of the anxiety neurosis, however, the types 
of situations which induced breakdown and 
the predisposition of the patients to neurosis 
will be described. 

The subjects were 276 enlisted men in the 
combat branches of the Army Ground and 
Service Forces who had been returned to the 
United States for additional treatment at the 
convalescent hospital center. Since the over- 
whelming proportion—about go per cent— 
of neurotic patients returned to combat or 
related duties, the patients investigated 
were either the most severely affected or the 
most resistant to treatment.’ Some broke 


« “The experience in the First, Third and Seventh 
Armies indicated that approximately 60 per cent of 
such casualties could be returned to duty in the 
army within two to ten days treatment—over half 
of them in actual combat—and that another 30 
per cent could be returned for non-combat in the 
Zone of Communications in the Theater. Only ten 
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down more than once before evacuation to 
the zone of interior. Virtually all cases were 
judged unfit for reassignment in either com- 
bat or communications zone. At the con- 
valescent hospital center the patients had a 
markedly reduced symptomatology and 
could verbalize objectively many experi- 
ences. All subjects were “up front” in com- 
bat; nearly all came from the European 
Theater of Operations. They were removed 
from combat between December, 1944, and 
May, 1945. Except for these criteria, they 
were selected at random. They consisted of 
infantrymen (71.5 per cent), medics (9 per 
cent), armored forces (8 per cent), field 
artillery (5.5 per cent), engineers (4.5 per 
cent), and signal corps linemen (1.5 per 
cent). They averaged about 13.5 months 
overseas and had been in or near combat 
between 4 and 5 (4.27) months before hos- 
pitalization.? 


per cent remaining had to be removed to the United 
States” (Brigadier General William C. Menninger, 
“Psychiatry and War,” Aulantic Monthly, Novem- 
ber, 1945, Pp. 110, 111). 


2This distribution of rates for the different 
branches of service is not necessarily representative 
of the proportion of breakdown among the combat 
branches of the army, though it is apparent that 
the majority of breakdowns in the ground forces 
occurs in the infantry. With reference to rank, 38.9 
per cent were privates; 32.2 per cent were pfc’s; 
II.1 per cent were corporals; 7.6 per cent were 
sergeants; 7.8 per cent were staff sergeants; 1.9 
per cent were technical sergeants; and 0.4 per 
cent were first or master-sergeants. This ratio of 
breakdowns among “noncoms’”—i.e., from cor- 
porals and up—seems in proportion, perhaps in 
excess of their proportion, in the army. 
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The three main neurotic patterns among 
the patients included (1) the anxiety, (2) the 
mixed—i.e., anxiety and hysteria—and (3) 
hysterical syndromes. 

The anxiety cluster of reactions was the 
most prevalent—s56.5 per cent of the present 
study—of the traumatic or situational war 
neuroses.’ Called such other names as ‘‘com- 
bat exhaustion,” ‘nervous exhaustion,” 
“combat fatigue,” “operational fatigue”— 
though fatigue is not its essential component 
—it is identified as the “combat syndrome’”’ 
of the present war as distinct from the so- 
called “‘shell-shock” cases of World War I.4 


3The traumatic or situational war neuroses 
differ from character neuroses, which generate in 
childhood. The former breakdowns seem more 
directly related to the conflict situation which in- 
duced the break. The conflict is, consequently, more 
related to the precipitating situation, is less re- 
pressed, and is not so integrally bound up with the 
personality as is the character neurosis. When a 
situational neurosis is mild, it sometimes can be 
alleviated by removing the person from the situa- 
tion (see Karen Horney, The Neurotic Personality 
of Our Time [New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 
1939]). Some psychiatrists regard the “combat 
syndrome”’ or the anxiety reaction type as relevant 
only to nonpredisposed individuals. The breakdowns 
of the predisposed soldiers are regarded as recur- 
rences of previous breakdowns. Blain states in this 
connection: “. .. . The diagnosis [traumatic neuro- 
sis] should be limited to those patients having a 
history of previous good adjustment, in whom the 
onset followed combat in the sense of contact and 
battle with the enemy, and who showed objective 
evidence of recoverability. Men with nervous reac- 
tion not fulfilling these criteria are considered to be 
undergoing recurrences of previous psychoneurotic 
disorders” (Daniel Blain, ‘Neuropsychiatric As- 
pects and Treatment of Convoy and Torpedo 
Casualties,” Manual of Military Psychiatry, ed. 
Harry C. Solomon and Paul I. Yakovlev [Phila- 
delphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1945], p. 635). The 
percentage of anxiety cases is usually higher than 
60 per cent and in some samples runs over 80 per 
cent. 


4 The term “shell shock” was coined by Colonel 
Frederick Mott, a British pathologist, who claimed 
that exploding shells caused minute hemorrhages of 
the brain. But it was discovered that a very small 
percentage of these cases had this type of hemor- 
rhage and that many “shell-shocked” cases were 
never near an exploding shell. The term fell into dis- 
use and was eventually abandoned for the term, 
traumatic neurosis” (see Robert P. Knight, “The 
Treatment of the Psychoneuroses of War,’’ Bulletin 
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Existing in varied composites, its physio- 
logical symptoms included confusion, appre- 
hension, impaired attentive facility, irrita- 
bility, restlessness, apathy, aversion to noise, 
battle dreams, and nightmares.’ Its social 
expressions consisted of loss of confidence, 
self-condemnation, diminution of sociability 
as manifested in an aversion for crowds, an 
inability to sustain conversation or to meet 
strangers, and an intensified craving for af- 
fection and for “familiar” persons and en- 
virons. 

The mixed pattern, which characterized 
37-3 per cent of the total group, had one or 
more somatic disturbances without organic 
cause, which were combined with anxiety 
symptoms. 

The hysteria cluster, which existed in 
6.2 per cent of the cases, consisted of fixed 
somatic disturbances without accompanying 
anxiety reactions. This syndrome was rela- 
tively infrequent among American soldiers. 

Other psychoneurotic patterns, such as 
reactive depression, neurasthenia, and ob- 
sessive-compulsion, were too few to be in- 


of the Menninger Clinic, VII, No. 4 [July, 1945], 145; 
also Menninger, op. cit.). 

The biological organs affected also differed in the 
two wars. In the first war the heart was most severe- 
ly disturbed. In the present war the stomach has 
been the most frequently upset. Various explanations 
have been advanced for this difference, such as 


_ motivation in fighting, static and mobile warfare, 


differences in the types of participant personalities, 
the advance and influence of psychiatry in detecting 
anxiety cases, the use of larger and more deadly 
tools of destruction, particularly the airplane, in 
the present war. 


$ The physiological manifestations of anxiety in- 
cluded upset stomach, loss of appetite, loss of 
weight, headaches, dizziness, nausea, tension, 
tremors, excessive perspiring, heart palpitations, 
crying, and fatigue. 

The impaired attentive ability was indicated by 
the relatively low score in the Digit-Span test of 
the Bellevue Wechsler Intelligence Test. Anxiety 
cases also seemed to have a decline in their abstrac- 
tion ability. One hundred men were tested by the 
Shipley-Hartford Retreat Scale before and after 
convalescent furlough. After furlough, the men 
gained an average of ten points; the difference was 
statistically significant. The vocabulary scores, 
however, showed no appreciable rise. 
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cluded in the analysis. But it was noted that 
features of these subtypes sometimes were 
mixed with the syndromes studied.® 


I 


The types and onset of breakdown may 
be more clearly understood by a more defini- 
tive analysis of the precipitating situations. 
Did the aberrant reactions develop gradual- 
ly or abruptly? Where did the onset occur— 
on the battlefield or behind the lines? Did 
patients with different syndromes exhibit 
variations in the mode of onset? 

Seventy and five-tenths per cent of the 
patients seemed to acquire their symptoms 
gradually and cumulatively. The gradual 
onset was reported for the three types of pa- 
tients; 31.2 per cent of the group slowly ac- 
quired such anxiety symptoms as headaches, 
stomach-aches, “‘shakiness,” memory lapses, 
among other reactions, and were sufficiently 
incapacitated either to “ride the sick book” 
or to be ordered back of the lines. Twenty- 
four and one-tenth per cent developed their 
symptoms during hospitalization or during 
furlough. Fifteen and two-tenths per cent 
were removed because of somatic disturb- 
ances which were aggravated during com- 
bat. 

Twenty-nine and five-tenths per cent 
might have incurred their symptoms more 
abruptly; 25.8 per cent broke down after an 
explosion or artillery barrage; some patients 
in this category had had previous symptoms, 
which merely became intensified and less 
controlled after this culminating experience. 
Some soldiers were so perturbed by fierce en- 
counters or by the death of their buddies 
that they succumbed soon after. For exam- 
ple, one soldier withstood bombardment for 
two days behind the German lines and saw 


6 Depression and fatigue were the main com- 
ponents of reactive depression and neurasthenia, 
respectively. Both symptoms were prevalent among 
soldiers with anxiety reactions. In some cases com- 
pulsions were noted, but this feature was more 
characteristic of noncombatant soldiers. 

Many soldiers were so quickly removed from the 
battlefield that the symptoms did not have time 
“to settle.” The symptoms were formed into 
varying combinations. 


five buddies killed. When he finally reached 
his unit, he was tense, tremulous, somewhat 
confused, and had to be removed. 

Though three out of four (75.9 per cent) 
patients developed their symptoms on the 
battlefield, the “one” (24.1 per cent) pa- 
tient broke down behind the lines. The hos- 
pitalized patients acquired their symptoms 
(1) immediately after arrival, (2) when re- 
calling the previous events, or (3) when con- 
fronted by the prospect of further duty. The 
significant fact is that the external stresses 
per se do not necessarily explain the break- 
down. The response or intended response to 
the situation, or the “meaning of the stim- 
uli,” may be even more fundamental in ex- 
plaining the onset.’ 

The patients with different syndromes 
had slight variations in mode of onset. The 
mixed group had experiences somewhat sim- 
ilar to those of the anxiety group; in addi- 
tion, 30.1 per cent of that group had had 
previous somatic disturbances, which be- 
came exacerbated during combat and were 
the chief cause of their removal. The seven- 
teen hysterical patients had a slow onset. 
Seven developed their symptoms during 
hospitalization for a wound or illness; ten 
had had previous somatic disturbances 
when they arrived from the front. The pa- 
tients who suddenly acquired hysterical 
symptoms under fire also seemed to develop 
anxiety symptoms; their symptoms were 
less fixed and more responsive to treatment. 
The symptoms which developed gradually 
seemed more lasting.® 


II 


Divergent opinions have been expressed 
about soldiers who broke down during mili- 


7 See Lieutenant Colonel Roy R. Grinker, “Com- 
bat Neuroses in the Air Forces” (paper delivered at 
the Neuropsychiatric Conference of the Sixth 
Service Command, Chicago, November 16, 1945). 


*“Long hospitalization and care always pro- 
duced more tenacious symptoms. Therefore around 
a nucleus of ‘acceptable’ illness the patient builds 
conscious and unconscious protective mechanisms” 
(Herbert I. Kupper, “Psychic Concomitants in 
Wartime Injuries,” Psychosomatic Medicine, VII, 
No. 1 [January, 1945], 20). 
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tary service. Turow found that about 73 per 
cent of 1,500 noncombatant patients were 
predisposed to neurosis.? Wexberg claimed 
that most patients who were stationed in 
the tropics had a “past history of at least 
mild neuroticism.’’*® Though he does not ex- 
plicitly indicate whether his subjects were 
combatant, noncombatant, or both, he 
seems to infer that they were noncombatant. 
Since healthier soldiers are screened for com- 
bat duty, a higher rate of nonpredisposed 
soldiers might be found among the com- 
batants. Maskins has indicated that “the 
vast quantity of the early war literature at- 
tributed neurotic collapse to ‘predisposi- 
tion,’ ‘inferior heredity,’ ‘taint.’ Yet it was 
scon evident that substantial, reliable, un- 
tainted soldiers could disintegrate.” Har- 
greaves found that 20 out of 98 hysterics, 31 
out of 80 anxiety cases, and 1 out of 6 “pure- 
ly exhaustion” cases—28.3 per cent of the 
total group—showed no signs of past ab- 
normality. He concluded that greater em- 
phasis should be placed on the situation en- 
countered when the breakdown occurred 
than “‘on the history of the past.”” Though 
Sheps and others have shown that the sol- 
diers who did break down had a higher rate 


9 Major Irving L. Turow, “Neurosis, Neurotic 
Reaction and Motivation” (paper delivered before 
the Neuropsychiatric Conference of the - Sixth 
Service Command, Chicago, November 16, 1945). 


Major Leopold E. Wexberg, “(Neuropsychiatric 
Disorders in the Tropics,” Manual of Military 
Psychiairy, ed. Harry Solomon and Paul I. Yakov- 
lev. 


11 Meyer Maskins, ‘‘Psychodynamic Aspects of 
the War Neuroses,” Psychiairy: Journal of the 
Biology and Pathology of Inter-personal Relations, 
IV, No. 1 (February, 1941), 103. 


%G. Ronald Hargreaves, “The Differential 
Diagnosis of the Psychoneurosis of War,” in The 
Neuroses of War, ed. Emanuel Miller (New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1943), p. 90. Hargreaves’ criteria of 
predisposition included: (1) “family history of 
mental disease; (2) signs of gross nervous disturb- 
ance in childhood—e.g., epiletiform convulsions, 
enuresis, etc.; (3) signs of psychical disturbance in 
childhood—nightmares and terrors; (4) signs of 
failure to adapt to school life—aveoidance of games, 
failure to make friends, etc.; (5) signs of failure to 
adapt to adult life—failure to stick to and adapt 
to civil employments” (ibid., p. 89). 
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of predisposed cases than those who with- 
stood combat or who were most successful 
during training, it still means that there was 
a certain proportion of nonpredisposed sol- 
diers who collapsed. Consequently, it was of 
interest to discover what proportion of the 
soldiers who broke down were predisposed 
and what effect this difference had had upon 
their ability to withstand combat as ex- 
pressed in battle time-span. 

In the present inquiry, 39.9 per cent of the 
patients were considered relatively nonpre- 
disposed to neurosis and were relatively sta- 
ble and adjusted persons before induction. 
In the anxiety group, about one-half (49.4 
per cent) of the soldiers were nonpredis- 
posed, though the proportions decreased 
among the mixed (30.1 per cent) and among 
the hysterical (11.8 per cent) patients. The 
discrepancies in these categories may sug- 
gest that the anxiety reaction or “combat 
syndrome” does not necessarily result from 
predisposition but rather may result from 
the soldier’s combat experiences. The non- 
predisposed group also seemed less suscepti- 
ble to the formation of hysterical disturb- 
ances (Table 1)."4 

The nonpredisposed soldiers remained in 
combat longer than the predisposed by 
about 14 (1.31) months."® The former aver- 
aged slightly over 5 (5.05 + 3.58) months in 
battle, while the latter averaged about 3% 
(3.74 + 2.91) months in combat. Differ- 
ences in combat time-span between the 
types of neurotics were slight—o.29 month, 
or about 9 days. The anxiety group remained 


3 The criteria of predisposition were determined 
by the psychiatric evaluations and by the social 
histories. 


14 “Both in the last war and in this, it has been 
noted that the better types suffer affective changes 
usually combined with anxiety whereas their less 
meritorious mates react with hysteric symptoms”’ 
(Geoffrey Tooth, “Nervous Breakdown in the 
Navy,” British Medical Journal, March 11, 1944, 
p. 358). 


ts The difference between the means is statistical- 
ly significant as computed by the formula, 


Gp = ./— + —. 
t N2 
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in combat 4.39 months, while the mixed 
group remained on the field 4.11 months 
(Table 2). 

What personal difficulties did the predis- 
posed soldiers have before induction into the 
army? Only 11 patients—6.6 per cent—of 
the predisposed group admitted one or more 
breakdowns during civilian life. They even- 
tually recovered and were able to resume 
work. About 1 out of 3, or 31.3 per cent of 
the group, revealed the following childhood 


and adolescent manifestations: enuresis, 
fears and nightmares, temper tantrums, 
“nervousness,” periods of tension and lack 
of emotional control. The schizoid group— 
22.9 per cent—were unable to cultivate 
friends, were dependent upon some family 
member, and more or less resented imperson- 
al authority. For this reason, some found 
difficulty in retaining jobs unless they worked 
unmolested or had their own businesses. 
Twenty-one and nine-tenths per cent of the 


TABLE 1 
TYPES OF COMBAT BREAKDOWN AMONG PREDISPOSED AND NONPREDISPOSED SOLDIERS 
ANXIETY MrxeD Hysteria ToTaL 
OF 
PERSONALITY 
No. Per Cent No. Per Cent No. Per Cent No. Per Cent 
Predisposed....... 79 50.6 72 69.9 15 88.2 166 60.1 
Nonpredisposed.... 77 49.4 31 30.1 11.8 110 39.9 
156 100.0 103 100.0 17 100.0 276 100.0 


* In one of the two cases, it was difficult to decide whether the patient was predisposed. The record, however, indicated that 


there were no neuropathic traits. 


TABLE 2 


RATES OF TIME-SPAN IN OR NEAR COMBAT PRIOR TO BREAKDOWN 
AMONG PREDISPOSED AND NONPREDISPOSED SOLDIERS AND 
AMONG TYPES OF COMBAT NEUROTICS 


Types or 
PREDISPOSITION 
No. oF 
MontTus 
Pre- Nonpre- Mixed Hysteri 
disposed diapoeed ysteria 

19.3 13.6 16.0 18.4 17.6 

13.9 3-7 10.8 8.7 5.9 

| 12.7 14.2 17.4 11.8 

| 11.5 8.7 29.4 

3-7 5.8 4.8 5.9 
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patients came from “nervous and unstable” 
families and had met considerable tension in 
early life. Some had parents or siblings who 
were psychotic, neurotic, or “very high 
strung.” Though many patients might have 
adjusted vocationally, they were often im- 
peded by familial demands and problems. 
Those with somatic disturbances—13.9 per 
cent—frequently had the bases for their sub- 
sequent conversion symptoms.”* The alco- 
holics—3.6 per cent—manifested instability 
in other ways, such as emotional lability, de- 
pression, and tension. 

The combination of some predisposing 
traits is illustrated in the following brief his- 
tory. This twenty-three-year-old, white in- 
fantry rifleman had been in the army about 
24 years, had spent 18 months overseas, and 
was in or near combat about 3 months be- 
fore his breakdown occurred. Ee was diag- 
nosed as a severe anxiety case. 


My father is a welder, and he makes enough 
money to support us, but he didn’t get along so 
well with my mother. My mother said she was 
promised to him so she married him. She wasn’t 
in the house very much. She went out with her 
friends, “women” friends, and drank a lot. 
They fought a lot, and I didn’t like to see them. 
I went outside and took long walks. When I 
was fifteen, my mother was operated for gall- 
stones, and after the operation she got pneu- 
monia and died. I began wandering around and 
didn’t go to school for a week. I wanted to be 
by myself. I cried, too, but 1 didn’t let anybody 
else see me. 

I’ve always been alone. I used to play with 
my sister, but I grew out of that. I stuck around 
home or went for long walks. There was no- 
body that I wanted to go with. I never belonged 
to a club or had a real friend. When I came 
home from school, I didn’t play ball or other 
sports. I didn’t know how. I did little jobs for 
my father or sat home and listened to the radio. 
There were three boys who lived on my street, 


16 Some patients who had conversion symptoms, 
such as headaches and backaches, claimed that one 
of the parents had had similar aches. In another study 
of noncombatant breakdownees, it was found that 
many Negroes from the South complained of con- 
version reactions or “miseries,” which they claimed 
were like those of the mother or father. It seems 
that this type of symptom takes on the form of a 
family “tradition.” 
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and they wanted to know me. So one day, they 
started throwing snowballs at me and then 
tried to make my acquaintance. I got to know 
them, but didn’t have much to do with them. 
They came around only when they wanted 
something. Money or something like that. I 
got onto them, and I wouldn’t give them any- 
thing. People always wanted something from 
me. 
I quit school in the eighth grade. I got into 
too many fights with other boys. They would 
start out of nothing. They would get on my 
nerves, and I would start throwing fists. I get 
hot-tempered easy. I got a job through my 
father in the factory, and the boss let me alone 
so I could do my work. When anybody lets me 
alone, I’m all right. When they start bothering 
me, I feel like fighting. I only knew one girl. I 
got to know her when I was eighteen. She was 
fourteen, a neighbor. She ignored me, but later 
I began to talk to her; when I was twenty and 
was going into the army she said she would 
write to me every day. 

In the army, trouble started. I was never 
with so many people all the time. Everybody 
telling you what to do. I said the wrong thing 
or somebody said the wrong thing to me, and 
we would fight. I kept to myself as much as I 
could. When I’m by myself I feel good. In real 
life nobody notices me or fights with me. I 
want people to like me. They will like me when 
I can be somebody. I daydreamed about people 
liking me—all the time. I went to town every 
week end in the army and looked at the store 
windows or went to a show. When we finished 
training during the week days, I went for walks. 
I wrote letters home nearly every day and got 
two letters a week from home. I wrote a lot to 
my girl friend, but she was slow in answering, 
so I stopped writing to her. And she said some- 
thing I didn’t like. After five months of training 
they sent me toa P.O.E. I got scared and wrote 
my father that I was going overseas. He told 
me not to worry, that I wouldn’t go. But I did. 

In Africa, I got so lonely, I could sit and cry. 
I missed my home, and was scared too. Then I 
tried to go with the others when they talked and 
put in a word here and there. I did my work so 
nobody would laugh at me. From Africa we 
went to Anzio and stayed there about three 
months. I was scared all the time. I wrote 
letters home while I was in the foxhole and 
things were quiet. During the shellings there 
were times when I wanted to run back, but I 
didn’t. The other fellow in the foxhole got on 


k so 


rote 
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my nerves, and I got on his nerves. I tried my 
best not to show it and wanted to get along 
with him. I saw some men I knew get killed, and 
that made me angry and scared. I got shot in the 
arm. Then I got some fragments in my side, 
and that jarred me up so much, I wanted to get 
away. Then they had a shelling, and one landed 
near me and I fell unconscious, when I woke up 
in the hospital, I was shaking and nervous. 


The relatively nonpredisposed soldiers 
seemed able to withstand combat stress 
longer than the predisposed group, but bat- 
tle time-span is only one index to the sol- 
dier’s ability to withstand the trials of war. 
Varied combinations of factors, such as the 
ferocity of the campaign, the rigors of ter- 
rain and climate, the number of buddies 
killed and maimed, the triumph or defeat of 
the unit, and the soldier’s singular configura- 
tion of ordeals were also responsible for his 
eventual breakdown.” A significant circum- 
stance bearing on breakdown was the qual- 
ity of the soldier’s unit and his relative posi- 
tion in it. Since the breakdown was often a 
cumulative process, the group, by its leaders 
and men, was able to offset or inadvertently 
to hasten the collapse. The influence of the 
unit will be indicated in the discussion of the 
genesis and effects of the anxiety breakdown. 


The soldier who is about to enter combat 
undergoes an intense emotional ordeal. 
Tense with expectancy, he is uncertain as to 
how he will react under fire and hopeful that 
he will not be too afraid. Fear, tension, and 
apprehension are so prevalent among sol- 
diers that these reactions are virtually nor- 
mal responses in a grossly abnormal situa- 
tion.** Emerging after the first phase of com- 


17 Soldiers without gross abnormalities responded 
differently to different types of situations. Some 
soldiers became more discouraged and tense as a 
result of a scolding or of ridicule. Others were able 
to tolerate social pressures but less able to endure a 
shelling. The majority of patients were least able 
to endure the death or maiming of buddies. 


18 “‘A state of tension and anxiety is so prevalent 
in the front lines that it must be regarded as a 
normal reaction in this grossly abnormal situation” 
(Captain Herbert X. Spiegel, “Psychiatric Ob- 
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bat, he may get renewed confidence. By the 
continually perilous experiences his confi- 
dence may begin to be sapped. He becomes 
more weary, his determination lags, and he 
finds more difficulty in keeping up with the 
others; the situations become more formi- 
dable and more arduous to cope with. 

The anxiety breakdown begins when the 
soldier feels overwhelmed by a situation or 
series of situations and becomes so helpless 
that he cannot formulate, enact, or com- 
plete a protective response." He feels de- 
fenseless. Since his orientation becomes un- 
certain, his environs problematic, he lapses 
into a state of self-concern, concentrating 
upon measures of defense. In this personal 
crisis, he may be hesitant, irresolute, con- 
fused, tense, or tremulous in preparation 
for renewed activity, which, however, he can- 
not consummate. Powerless to retaliate suc- 
cessfully, he is either immobilized or intent 
upon fleeing.” His acquired military habits 
break down, for he feels that these attitudes 
cannot protect him. His activity then be- 
comes more random, more impulsive, and 


servations in the Tunisian Campaign,” American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, XIV, No. 3 [1943], 383). 


“What is the nature of the psychological 
process that can influence the basic underlying re- 
petitive pattern which characterizes all neurotic 
phenomena?.... the repetitive pattern is a re- 
curring effort to bring to a satisfactory completion 
a painful, forgotten and incomplete experience” 
(Lawrence S. Kubie, “The Nature of Psycho- 
therapy,” Bulletin of the New York Academy of 
Medicine, XIX, No. 3 [1939], 190, 191). The “act” 
as a unit of behavior analysis has been adopted im- 
plicitly or explicitly by some psychiatrists. Kardiner, 
for example, states: “. ... Our operational concept 
is drive plus action syndrome. But since the drive 
is implicit no matter what the action syndrome is, it 
is only the latter which furnishes reliable differ- 
ential criteria. It is much less of a risk to. . . . leave 
the drive implicit, than vice versa” (Abram Kardi- 
ner, ‘The Traumatic Neuroses of War,” in Psycho- 
somatic Medicine, II-III [Washington, D.C.: 
National Research Council, 1941], 140). 


20 “The basic anxiety is more or less the same 
everywhere, varying only in extent and intensity. It 
may be described as a feeling of being small, in- 
significant, helpless, deserted, endangered in a world 
that is out to abuse, cheat, attack, humiliate, be- 
tray, envy” (Horney, op. cit., p. 92). 
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more personalized. Prior to the breakdown, 
he may search desperately for a medium to 
surmount the danger. By intensifying his 
aggressions, he may strive to destroy the ob- 
ject before he succumbs. He may become 
“trigger happy,” may give away his posi- 
tion, or grow temporarily disoriented. One 
soldier, for example, during a barrage, 
jumped out of his foxhole, ran to the Ger- 
man lines, and demanded that they “quit 
making so much noise.” He had to be forci- 
bly pulled back by his buddies. In fits of 
desperate aggression, he may perform heroic 
deeds.”" One soldier (a not too infrequent in- 
stance) wiped out a machine-gun nest single 
handed, before he collapsed.” Even this be- 
havior is transient. Soon the soldier may 
break, with the characteristic explanation: 
“I went haywire,” “I went to pieces.” 


Before I got hit with fragments, I was confi- 
dent all right. I thought the others might get 
hurt but not me. Then a sniper’s bullet got me, 
and that shook my confidence right there. I 
knew my number could be up, too. I got better, 
came back, and was going along for a while; but 
I was not as cocky as I used to be. Then some 
buddies of mine got it, and that wore me down 
more. ‘““My number’s coming,” I felt in my 
stomach, and that got me shaky—that cr 
something. Then during a shelling, a blast 
came near me and I was hit by fragments. It 
shook me so badly, I thought it was my time 
now. But I jumped up and tried to shoot or 
something. I don’t know what happened after. 
I must’ve blacked out or something. And when 
I came to in the hospital, I was shaky and jittery 
and everything else. 


* Pseudo-psychotic episodes are not infrequent 
among severe anxiety cases. By bizarre and seeming- 
ly disoriented behavior, some patients in the early 
stages resemble schizophrenics. It seems that after 
treatment, the self remains intact, if contracted. 
It may be stretched to the bursting-point, but it does 
not splinter off into delusional behavior. 


2 This does not mean, of course, that all anxiety 
patients commit valorous deeds only before the 
breakdown. Some do it while in a normal condition. 
Rees in this connection writes: “. . .. In Algeria I 
saw in the hospital eight officers with battle neurosis 
who had recently been decorated for gallantry on the 
field” (Brigadier General J. R. Rees, “A Brief 
Impression of British Military Psychiatry,” Bulletin 
of the Menninger Clinic, VIII, No. 2 [March, 1944], 
34). 
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The soldier may break without an emotional 
upsurge. Though his symptoms, such as 
headaches or persistent stomach-aches, grow 
more severe, he may strive harder to con- 
tinue. His declining self-confidence makes 
him more preoccupied and less responsive to 
collective controls. Defeated, ineffectual, 
and unable to continue, he may explain: “I 
couldn’t take it any more,” “I was all 
washed up.” 

You can’t get your mind on anything any 
more. You get so damn mixed up. There are a 
dozen things bothering you. You get angry at 
yourself. You don’t want to quit. You want to 
keep going. But you know, you just aren’t 
any good any more. 


During a break, the soldier may be unable 
to move—“‘freezes” on the spot—may suffer 
a lapse of memory, a fugue, or a sustained 
amnesia, which often results from the at- 
tempt to banish the object from his mind. 
By this repressive process, he tends to lose 
sight of the objects which created his dis- 
turbance. The unresolved conflict, however, 
actively presses for a solution, particularly 
in his dreams. During periods of treatment 
and convalescence, he seldom if ever dis- 
cusses the episode of breakdown, except for 
diagnostic or therapeutic purposes.?3 

The soldier’s helpless condition may be 
accentuated by artillery blasts.74 “The blast 
hurled me right out of the room”; “I was 
tossed in the air like a pebble”; “A shell 
landed near me and almost buried me alive. 
My voice choked and my arms and legs 

23One common and implicit agreement among 
them, which is like a stringent taboo, is the re- 
straint upon questioning another patient about 
his episode of breakdown. The patients may dis- 
cuss various other features of their military life, 
but this particular event is avoided. The patients 
who are incapacitated physically do not feel so 


inhibited in discussing the happenings related to 
their wounds. 


24“The symptom of anxiety is the sign of the 
shock to the self-confidence occasioned by the 
trauma. This is most strikingly expressed in men 
who in consequence of an explosion, have been 
knocked down, hurled over or blown up... .” 
(Sandor Ferenczi, Ernest Jones, and Sigmund Freud, 
Psychoenalysis of the War Neuroses (London: 
International Psychoanalytical Press, 1921]; quoted 
in Maskin, of. cit., pp. 105, 106). ‘ 


were pinned and frozen. I tried like hell to 
get out, but I couldn’t move.” 

The breakdown may have its physiologi- 
cal base in cumulative fatigue and in organic 
tension and its psychological base in accru- 
ing fear, which wear away resolution and 
confidence; but the onset of the collapse 
comes when the soldier feels he cannot ma- 
nipulate the overwhelming situation. The 
prolonged personal crisis, in fact, aggravates 
his tension, fatigue, fear, and self-concern in 
trying to build up defensive attitudes. Dur- 
ing the early phase of the African campaign, 
some replacements broke down because 
“there just weren’t enough veterans left to 
explain to the replacements how they were 
to respond to the numerous difficulties which 
they had to face for the first time.””*5 

The unit, however, resists anxious expres- 
sions, which affect its solidarity and collec- 
tive determination. The leaders learn that 
anxiety may influence other unit members.” 


2s Captain Morton C. Wyatt, “Psychoneurosis 
and Leadership,” Infantry Journal, April, 1945, 
Pp. 35- 


26“‘Nervous exhaustion cases tend to be sug- 
gestible to others. The ‘out’ afforded to the ex- 
haustion cases should never be allowed to become 
attractive” (Major Donald R. Roberts and Captain 
Edmund H. Torkelson, “Preparing the Mind for 
Battle,” Infantry Journal, April, 1945, p. 36). 

When an officer or noncommissioned officer is 
affected by anxiety, he can influence the entire 
unit. “This man was normally a man of good humor 
and easy going manner. He now became irritable 
and instead of continuing to be extremely efficient 
gradually grew less efficient. Finally one day when 
the company had been halted in an attack and was 
undergoing a heavy shelling, his company comman- 
der saw him running back from his platoon, past the 
C.P. [command post]. The company commander 
stopped him and asked him where he was going. He 
answered vaguely that he thought an order had 
been given to withdraw. The company com- 
mander told him sharply that it wasn’t true and 
ordered him to return at once to his squad and tell 
them to stay put. Sgt. X. returned to his platoon 
and upon arrival there began to shout, “Pull out! 
Pull out! We can’t hold this. The skipper says to 
get out.”” Everyone from the platoon leader down 
believed him, and the entire platoon hastily with- 
drew in considerable disorder, leaving the flank ex- 
posed just as a German counterattack started” 
(Lieutenant Irwin M. Kent, “Combat Fatigue,” 
Infantry Journal, May, 1945, p. 42). 
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Consequently, they try to ward it off. A first 
sergeant, for example, admonished two 
anxious soldiers who fled during an attack as 
follows: 

You have broken a tradition in this company. 
You are guilty of quitting, and we have no 
place for a quitter in this company. Our outfit 
can and will operate without you, but we can 
operate better with your aid, which we propose 
to do.?7 


The unit places a definite meaning upon a 
soldier’s anxiety. When the soldier disrupts 
unit efficiency by losing self-control or by 
not responding to the demands of his supe- 
riors, he is considered a deviant. Other sol- 
diers are aware that they are exposed to sim- 
ilar. conditions. They realize the onerous 
duties which they must perform. “I never 
knew I could take so much,” stated one sol- 
dier, “till I joined the infantry. Walking 
miles on end, up all hours’ of the day, on the 
go all the time and ducking shells. Every- 
body took it, so I couldn’t lay down.” The 
unit increases the individual’s endurance 
and courage by challenging him to uphold 
his self-esteem.?* When a group realizes that 
a member is looking for an “out” and is 
about to depart, the attitudes of others may 
be expressed as follows: ‘That yellow so- 
and-so is going. He’s a quitter, leaving us 
to take it—get hurt and maybe killed.” 
These attitudes vary with the conditions 
under which the soldier departs. The effec- 
tiveness of these compulsives in retaining 
the soldiers varies with the quality of unit 
leadership and with its inner cohesion. When 
these factors are on a high level, the number 
of anxiety cases is reduced.” 

27 Wyatt, op. cit., p. 29. 

28 “Three of us went on a scouting mission and 
without my knowing it, two went out and back to 
the company. I looked around and didn’t see them. 
I was stranded behind the enemy lines alone. I 


guess I never was so scared in all my life and it 
was because I was alone” (related by a patient). 

29 “When the pride in your unit goes... . down 
....80 does morale. Then the number of AWOL’s 
and “psycho” cases goes up. Consequently, the 
number of man days lost to the army is in direct 
proportion to the quality of officers in the unit, 
both in training and in combat” (Wyatt, op.cit., 
Pp. 29). 
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Where the morale of a unit and its officer-man 
relationships are good—i.e., good welfare, good 
leadership, good discipline, there you will find 
very much less tendency to break down under 
battle stress. This has been shown very clearly 
by the Eighth Army..... The Eighth Army 
was so sure of itself, so confident and so much a 
family that the fact that one belonged to the 
Eighth Army was of tremendous value in the 
therapy of breakdown and more important as a 
preventative of breakdown.3° 


The soldier feels the group is greater than 
himself. Seeking guidance from his leaders, 
he expects or tacitly demands that they set 
the example for him. In addition to securing 
the necessary equipment, the soldier wants 
the leaders to be with him on the field. “We 
wanted our officers with us, leading us,” 
stated one soldier,” not running back when 
an attack started.” The leaders by their con- 
fident behavior and poise frequently inspire 
the soldier. 


I had potential “psycho” cases in my com- 
pany during the Sicilian campaign and success- 
fully prevented them from developing into any 
state other than potential... .. The absence 
of other cases was due to the example the officers 
set in our first encounter with the Germans and 
in the days to follow. 


The soldier’s covert apprehension and fear 
do not necessarily constitute the breakdown. 
When his feelings influence his performance 
and he affects the group, then he must be re- 
moved.** 


3° Rees, op. cit., pp. 29, 34. “In fact of over 
fourteen hundred cases of battle neuroses arising in 
the recent Tunisian fighting only two per cent were 
evacuated from the Eighth Army to the base and 
the rest were back on full duty of some kind within 
their own army within six weeks ”’(zbid., p. 34). 


3! Wyatt, op. cit. “The bulk of the psychiatric 
casualties can be regarded as artificial in the sense 
that they occur in a comparatively stable group of 
individuals in an unusual manner in a very dis- 
torted situation and that with inspiring leadership 
and loyalty can be prevented. In this sense the 
name ‘war neurosis’ or ‘army neurosis’ is appropri- 
ate. The number of psychiatric casualties that did 
not occur was a tribute to the leadership and unit 
loyalty” (Spiegel, op. cit., p. 383). 

%# Since the army unit emphasizes personal atti- 
tudes and a personal demeanor which can overcome 
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Some soldiers, despite their “shaky” and 
“jittery” condition, were reluctant to leave. 
They felt that they were “letting the others 
down” and tended to condemn themselves 
in the manner that they condemned others 
who had departed. After they left, some 
were concerned about their buddies during 
recuperation and while in the zone of in- 
terior. These attitudes, of course, varied. 
Soldiers who had been with a unit from its 
activation and who were intimate with and 
attached to the other men were profoundly 
concerned about their welfare. Some were 
moved by the death of a buddy, months 
after their departure from the unit. Other 
soldiers, such as replacements or those 
estranged from the group, felt less keenly 
about the matter. One, for example, said: 
“T’ll take as much as I can and when that 
gives out, let somebody else take my place. 
There are enough men in the back with soft 
jobs. Why can’t they go up on the lines for a 
change?” 

The crux of the soldier’s conflict is be- 
tween unit attachment and self-concern, 
both before and after breakdown. This con- 
flict tends to be momentous and draws upon 
the soldier’s profoundest emotional re- 
sources. But it is not merely a deliberative 
conflict. It is rather a tug of forces between 
the stresses of the external battle situation 
and the unit strength and individual pur- 
pose which instil determination and courage. 
When the soldier is repeatedly overcome by 
catastrophic experiences, the cohesive group 
may provide him with additional resilience 
and resolution. Even unit influence, how- 
ever, is limited. Grinker and Spiegel, and 
Wyatt, among others, maintain that any 


critical experiences, it enables men to function 
under stresses which they probably could not en- 
dure as individuals. The aim of the unit is to pre- 
pare for every contingency, every surprise, for the 
many uncertainties which happen on the battle- 
field. Consequently, it is not unusual to see indi- 
viduals with different temperaments behave some- 
what similarly in critical situations. In this sense 
army patterns of behavior constitute a “crisis- 
culture.” 


ind 


soldier can develop a battle neurosis regard- 
less of his personal stability and morale.** 

The soldiers who suffered a very severe 
anxiety reaction were so deprived of self- 
confidence that their concentrated aim was 
to forget what had occurred.*4 They were 
easily irritated by circumstances which 
blocked expression and diminished their 
capacity for sociability and, apparently, for 
attachment to others, though sometimes 
their loneliness was very intense. They 
seemed intent upon “nursing the self back 
to health”; this process was often interrupted 
by battle dreams and sudden fantasy. Some 
attempted to become reoriented, to discover 
what had happened before their collapse, 
and to assimilate the past experiences. 
Among these patients, self-concern was 
necessarily predominant. 

The soldiers less severely affected were 
confronted with the probability of return 
to combat and could more readily weigh the 
alternatives. The patients who wanted to 
avoid combat implicitly admitted to them- 
selves that they would have to forego their 
self-esteem and/or disregard the predica- 
ment of other unit members. Those who de- 
veloped anxiety or hysterical reactions dur- 
ing convalescence resolved the conflict by this 
self-compromise. The hysterical patients, 
especially, often insisted that their ailments 
were organic despite the statements of the 
medical officers. Some realized that to ad- 
mit that their pains were “in their heads” 
would undo their rationalizations about not 
returning to duty. 


33““No one is immune from a war neurosis; 
anyone no matter how strong or stable may de- 
velop a war neurosis under proper circumstances” 
(Lieutenant Colonel Roy R. Grinker and Major 
John P. Spiegel, “Brief Psychotherapy in War 
Neurosis,” Psychosomatic Medicine, VI, No. 2 
[April, 1944], 123). “The constant and severe 
pounding went beyond the ‘nervous threshold’ 
of a number of these veterans who had previously 
been thought immune to nervous exhaustion. This 
led us to believe that any man could become a 
nervous exhaustion case if he were exposed to long 
and severe combat” (Wyatt, ‘op. cit., p. 35). 


34 “T asked some fellows what happened. When 
they couldn’t tell me, I gave up and tried to get 
it out of my mind, forgot it” (related by a patient). 
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The patients who preferred unit attach- 
ment to self-concern wanted to return to 
duty. “I didn’t have any arms or legs off, I 
could run and shoulder a gun,” said one sol- 
dier, “I was a little shaky but I wanted to 
go back. I didn’t like being a patient while 
my buddies were up there fighting and some 
dying.’’s 

Some preferred combat to limited duty, 
which they considered a blow to their pres- 
tige. Others were not averse to limited duty 
on the conviction that “it was time for those 
in the back to get their share of battle.’’° 


Some patients had persistent attitudes of 
self-condemnation after their physiological 
symptoms improved. During the war these 
attitudes were intense and were aroused by 
casual remarks: 


One of the medics in Italy told me I would 
get better after the war. I knew what he meant. 
He thought I was quitting. That burned me up; 
he shouldn’t have said it. He was never up there. 
It bothered me. 


These attitudes persisted and were some- 
times aggravated after the patients returned 
to the United States; the adverse attitudes 
in the community were particularly instru- 
mental in stirring these feelings. One patient 
who had been decorated twice for gallantry 
in action was determined to return to the 
“front.” During convalescent furlough, his 
neighbors would not accept the fact that he 
had been returned for “combat fatigue.” 
They reminded him of the other boys in the 
town who were still overseas. Another pa- 
tient said: “They don’t want to understand 
why I’m home on furlough. They think I’m 
playing politics or something to get back 
here.”” Some men developed a quasi-para- 
noid attitude, which resulted from their per- 
sonal defensiveness and the spread of rumor. 
They realized that some people were talking 


3s This patient returned to combat and was sub- 
sequently removed because of a head injury. 


36Some patients who broke down while on 
limited duty attributed the collapse partially to 
the less co-operative attitudes of the men behind 
the lines. 
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unfavorably about them.’ For this and oth- 
er reasons, some patients avoided former 
friends. A few did not return home during 
furlough. They felt “unworthy” or like “fail- 
ures.” Some even envied the amputees. 
They claimed that the amputees reminded 
them of their maimed buddies and created 
“funny” feelings. They implied that the am- 
putees had acceptable reasons for hospital- 
ization but were doubtful that people con- 
sidered their removal from battle as legiti- 
mate. 

During and after breakdown the patients 
were usually disturbed by war dreams, 
which partially or completely displaced 
other fantasies.** Though the men tried to 
forget their experiences and endeavored to 
avoid dreaming, they usually failed; the 
dreams persisted. Since they could not re- 
spond effectively to their critical experi- 
ences, they were also unable to complete the 
reactions in their dreams; the dreams were 
incomplete, unpleasant, and often terrifying. 
The patients dreamed of duplications or 
variations of previous experiences—such as 
fleeing from, or struggling with, Japanese 
soldiers—of attempted trips to or near home, 
and of expressions of self-condemnation. 
Some dreamed so vividly that they awoke 
terrified, with their limbs and vocal chords 
immobilized. Others awoke screaming, kick- 
ing, and falling out of bed. 


I was running from an airplane, and it was 
strafing us right and left. My buddies were dy- 
ing, and I was praying and calling for help. I 
woke up and found I was still screaming. 


I can’t get rid of my dreams. I see the way 
my buddy, J., was killed, with the blood all 
over him. I try to yell but wake up and my 
voice sticks. 


31 These attitudes have been revised since the 
termination of the war. The prevailing query of 
civilians concerns the time of discharge. 


In the effort to repress the war episodes, the 
patients’ general expression of fantasy was reduced. 
In the Rorschach psychodiagnostic test, the 
anxiety patients had relatively few ‘““M,” or move- 
ment, responses, which are indicators of fantasy 
life, but they had a high percentage of “F,” or 
form, responses, which indicate intense inhibition 
and personal constriction. 
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I was on my way home in a taxi, and it was 
struck by lightning just as I was getting out. 


A buddy and I who were taken off the line at 
the same time were being led before a firing 
squad. We resisted, but it was no use. As we 
were about to be shot, I woke up and was 
puzzled. The firing squad looked like Ameri- 
cans. 


Some patients tried to circumvent their 
dreams. They retired early in the hope that 
they would have the dream, awake, and 
then sleep soundly the rest of the night. 
Some patients hesitated to go to sleep be- 
cause of impending dreams. A few patients 
tried to influence their dreams by concen- 
trating on pleasant things before bedtime; 
the majority did not succeed. During con- 
valescence the dreams lost the former stark 
intensity and regularity. 

In the effort to integrate their critical ex- 
periences, the patients became more rigid 
and less sociable. They avoided strangers 
and persons who had not established some 
tolerance for their condition. “People annoy 
me”’; “Crowds bother me”’; “I can’t talk to 
anyone for a long time’”’; “I can’t get start- 
ed in a conversation’”’—these were character- 
istic statements of their condition.*® Some 
patients distrusted themselves in the pres- 
ence of strangers because their behavior was 
unpredictable. Restless, irritable, startled 
by loud noises, they also found difficulty in 
conversing for sustained periods. By irritat- 
ing others they, in turn, aggravated their 
own condition. In losing self-confidence, 
they lost social confidence: ‘They won’t 
understand,” claimed one patient, “I flare up 
at the least little thing.”” Patients who were 
formerly withdrawn desired more complete 
isolation: “I want to be by myself more than 


39 “T used to like crowds and noise. I was always 
sociable and liked people. I went to this and that 
night club. Now I go to Chicago for a few days and 
I’m through. I want to go back to the sticks. When 
relatives come over and start expressing their 
opinions, one of us has to leave, and it’s usually 
me. I stay away. I don’t go with the guys in the 
barracks. Some guy who starts talking to me doesn’t 
get much co-operation. I walk away from him be- 
fore I pop off” (related by a patient). 


vas 


ever. People irritate me so much. When I’m 
alone I enjoy myself.” 


Though averse to large groups and un- 
familiar persons, the patients had a sharp- 
ened craving for intimate contacts.4° They 
felt relaxed and expansive among persons 
with whom there was a reciprocal affection 
and trust. They easily distinguished between 
the affectionate bond and the impersonal 
and defensive relationship. They sought the 
former but avoided the latter. “When I’m 
with my wife and baby or with my family, 
that’s fine,” stated one patient; “but when 
I’m with others I want to get away.” 


Their desire for intimacy was usually 
coupled with social dependency. Familial 
crises, such as the death of parents, com- 
pelled some patients to assume a self-reli- 
ance which they were unprepared or unable 
to adopt. 


I heard of my mother’s death while I was in 
Italy. It gave me the blues. I came home one 
year later. My father had remarried. My step- 
mother was all right, but I didn’t get used to 
her. I couldn’t stand the way my father em- 
braced her. She irritated me, and I stayed 
away from home. I went to my sister’s home 
for awhile, I felt empty and something missing. 
I really missed my mother. She was one hundred 
per cent genuine with me. None of the formality 
and patronizing that my sister began to show 
me. She tried to be nice to me, but she wasn’t 
natural. I believe she changed after she got 
married. During my furlough there was a time 
when I felt worse than when I was just taken 
out of combat. When I was overseas, I re- 
membered how anxious I was to get home. 
Now when I come home on the week ends, I 
get tense when Sunday comes and want to 
go back to camp. 


In some soldiers combat anxiety was inten- 
sified by the shock of marital infidelity. Some 
soldiers were bluntly informed by their 
wives that they were no longer loved; other 
wives wanted divorces; a few wives had be- 
come pregnant or had had children by other 


4° Though the desire for intimate contacts is 
prevalent among overseas veterans generally, it is 
far more intense in the anxiety groups. 
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men.** Some of the men were deserted by 
their girl friends. 

The majority of the patients, however, 
were improved as a result of their family re- 
unions. Able to forget their combat experi- 
ences during the home stay, they were re- 
luctant to return to camp. 

During convalescence it was necessary to 
distinguish between the types of abnormal- 
ity, since some patients appraised their con- 
dition as they had previously evaluated 
others with abnormal behavior—as “crazy 
or near-crazy.”’43 The fact that the soldiers 
lived together minimized the uniqueness of 
their state and enabled them to discuss com- 
mon problems informally. Treated prima- 


4*In some instances, the wives communicated 
their attitudes while the men were in combat. 
Their attitudes, not infrequently, contributed to 
the patients’ eventual breakdown. In one striking 
case, a spouse wrote to her husband’s friend, but 
did not write to him. He became very perturbed 
by this event and was more humiliated because 
the men in his company discovered the fact. He 
broke down soon afterward. 

Some patients attempted to reconcile the 
breach when children were in the family. They felt 
so attached to the spouse that they were “willing 
to forget the past.” Not infrequently, close friends 
of the patients were the men involved. This fact 
created a “‘double blow.” 


In a group of one hundred patients, 75 per 
cent admitted that they felt improved as a result 
of the convalescent furlough. The patients who 
“felt worse’ admitted that it was a result of diffi- 
culties in the familial or marital situation. A char- 
acteristic example of the improvement created by 
the home and vocational situation is illustrated in 
the following case: A former professional ballplayer 
was injured in the right arm and despaired that he 
would ever be able to return to the game. He was 
despondent and convinced that the government 
should support him for the rest of his life, since he had 
incurred the injury in the lines. When he arrived 
home, his mother and his girl friend encouraged him 
to practice with some major-league team, and he 
realized that his arm was still effective despite the 
injury. When he returned to camp, he had com- 
pletely regained his confidence. 


43 Most patients were uncertain as to what cate- 
gory of abnormality they belonged in. Eleven out 
of sixty patients considered themselves “crazy 
or near-crazy,” though there was no justification 
for this type of estimate. About fourteen said they 
had “combat fatigue,” which one defined as a 
“nervous hangover from battle.” 
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rily as soldiers and away from the conven- 
tional hospital situation, they found it more 
difficult to regard themselves as “‘patients.”’ 
By their common defensiveness, they cre- 
ated a number of common rationalizations, 
especially against regimentation, authority, 
and the attitudes of civilians toward the 
“psycho” patients. Some were anxious to 
leave the army so as to be “free,” unham- 
pered by rules and regulations. As their per- 
sonalities strengthened, their resentments 
arising from past incidents increased in in- 
tensity and were reinforced by discussion. It 
was necessary to divest some patients of 
these defensive attitudes to facilitate civilian 
readjustment. 

Some were apprehensive lest potential 
employers discover their status, though 
their status was not recorded on their dis- 
charge papers. Uncertain as to what the 
people in the community would think, many 
remained silent. 

At the time of discharge, most patients 
had regained some measure of social and 
vocational confidence. They had acquired 
some taste of civilian life during their con- 
valescent furloughs and week-end passes. 
They were given insight into their few re- 
maining symptoms so as to control these ex- 
pressions more effectively. Some had entered 
the army with vocational skills; others were 
acquiring these techniques through the com- 
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prehensive school program in the convales- 
cent center. Many had definite vocational 
plans before discharge. Since the scope of the 
program was broad, the patients’ initiative 
contributed to their recovery. 

Most patients should readjust success- 
fully to civilian life. That some may have 
recurrences should not be surprising. The 
proportion of patients who do relapse will 
be in part contingent upon their economic 
adjustment and their social ties. It would be 
idle illusion to separate their emotional dis- 
turbances from the nature of our postwar 
economy. The vexing personal problems 
that can arise from unemployment are well 
known. The soldiers with “wife trouble” or 
“family trouble” may have disheartening 
experiences which can cause a return of 
anxiety symptoms. 

In general, combat breakdown reflects 
upon the role of the precipitating situation 
in inducing aberrant reactions and the func- 
tion of the small group in sustaining normal 
behavior. It gives credence to the hypothesis 
that neurotic-like reactions may emerge 
among stable personalities when the experi- 
ences are sufficiently critical. It would be 
well to analyze more fully the proto-situa- 
tions in civilian life which cause similar 
breakdowns. 


Percy Jones HospitaL CENTER 
Fort Custer, MICHIGAN 
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This short paper is not presented as the 
outgrowth of any actual research; the au- 
thor did not find it feasible, since he was in 
the Third Army in the European Theater 
of Operations. Rather it will indicate some 
problems of the effect of Army experience 
on men who have had a past history of de- 
linquent experience. In addition, it will con- 
sider the extent to which patterns of be- 
havior in the Army might in themselves be 
conducive to delinquent practice when the 
men are released into civilian life. 

At the outset I wish to present briefly a 
theory as to the nature of delinquent be- 
havior which might be tested in the Army 
situation. In essence it is the notion that 
delinquent practice reflects the attempt by 
the individual to obtain illegitimately those 
satisfactions which are denied him through 
conventional channels: delinquent activity 
is essentially an attempt to gain status in 
roles which, while unacceptable to the 
world at large, are acceptable in the social 
world of the delinquent. Since status in our 
society generally depends on economic posi- 
tion, it follows that depredations against 
property in the effort to improve his eco- 
nomic standing will constitute the bulk of 
the delinquent’s practice. Delinquency is 
thus a way of life that has grown up in re- 
sponse to the exigencies of the delinquent’s 
situation; it is a way of getting those things 
which are denied him by conventional so- 
ciety. 

When a man enters the Army, he no 
longer competes for the goods of the so- 
ciety, since his economic status is assured 
by the Army. The struggle to get things and 
the social recognition they involve come to 
an abrupt end. One cannot overemphasize 
the psychological effect of this change from 
a situation in which a person is constantly 
striving to improve his social position in 
reference to those about him to one in 
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which his position is predetermined. What 
he eats, what he wears, and where he sleeps 
suddenly become no longer matters of con- 
cern to him, and this whole area of his ex- 
perience abruptly loses its meaning. 

It would seem, therefore, that if our 
theory as to the nature of delinquent be- 
havior be correct, there should be a reduc- 
tion in the amount of deviate behavior 
found among men who had exhibited de- 
linquent tendencies prior to their entry into 
the Army, consequent on the fact that in 
the Army the incentives to delinquent be- 
havior have been removed. This could be 
the point about which a very interesting 
study could revolve. 

In this connection the attempt might be 
made to follow the cases of men released 
from Illinois penitentiaries for service in the 
armed forces. The observation of persons in 
a position to pass judgment is that, by and 
large, these men have made a satisfactory 
adjustment to Army life as revealed in the 
fact that the bulk of them have served the 
six months in the Army that entitles them 
to a discharge from the penitentiary system. 
A desire to avoid revealing to the Army 
personnel directly involved in handling 
these men the fact that they have a criminal 
background has prevented a more adequate 
follow-up of their Army careers. 

On the basis of the very limited material 
available to me (a material so limited, in 
fact, that one hesitates to make any general- 
izations on the basis of it), it would seem 
that in the Army, where the struggle for 
status has suddenly resolved itself, there 
does tend to be a reduction in the amount 
of delinquent behavior. From conversations 


t See case histories Nos. II, X, XI, and XIII in 
the “Judge Baker Foundation Case Studies” for 
instances in which men with a background of de- 
linquent experience have made suitable adjustments 
to Army life. 
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with members of my company of a hundred 
and sixty men, I established that 3 per cent 
of them were engaged in criminal activity 
prior to their entry into the Army, and none 
of these men exhibited behavior that was a 
problem to the Army during the period they 
were members of it.” 

I have serious doubts as to whether this 
situation could be found to obtain generally 
throughout the Army. This is for a reason 
that would not invalidate our general prop- 
osition as to the nature of delinquent be- 
havior but which would qualify the extent 
to which the Army experience of the de- 
linquent could be taken as a criterion of the 
correctness of our assumptions on the na- 
ture of delinquency. 

The reason lies in the fact that, in his 
efforts to obtain status through delinquent 
activities, the delinquent has built for him- 
self a pattern of behavior which has at its 
base a rejection of all conventional authori- 
ty, however and wherever that authority 
be manifested. This means that, regardless 
of the fact that in the Army his status be- 
comes assured, this general rejection of 
conventional demands may result in the 
delinquent’s getting into trouble with the 
military authorities. 

This I should expect to be especially 
pronounced in the Army in garrison in the 
United States, where discipline is of the 
formal type based on a maintenance of so- 
cial distance between officers and men and 
where the emphasis is on saluting, “‘sirring”’ 
of officers, and a minimum of personal con- 
tact between officers and men. This kind of 
discipline imparts to the Army a mechani- 
cal unity based on a rigidly determined 
hierarchy of impersonal roles. It would be 
our notion that a boy with a background of 
delinquent experience would find it especial- 
ly difficult to conform to this type of dis- 
cipline. 


2 The fact that this was a battlefield unit and 
that those men who might have represented prob- 
lems had been screened out in the United States 
and sent to rehabilitation centers would have im- 
portant bearing on the amount of behavior diffi- 
culties encountered in this situation. 
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On the battlefield this type of discipline 
tends to break down, or, more accurately, 
it is supplanted by a kind of coercion based 
on a recognition by the officers and men of 
each other as persons. There arises an order 
based on a psychic unity evolving out of 
shared experience and common danger that 
puts a premium on the individual as a per- 
son. Discipline is assured not so much. by 
emphasis on formal devices such as saluting 
as it is by appeals based on loyalty to the 
“in-group” which has been forged by battle- 
field experiences. The control an officer ex- 
erts over his men becomes the direct cor- 
relative of his status with them as a person. 
It would seem that it is much easier for a 
person of delinquent background to become 
assimilated to such a system of discipline 
and have his behavior coerced by it. 

I am well aware that there is a conflict 
of logic in holding, on one hand, that the 
Army situation is one in which we can test 
the theory of delinquency as essentially a 
status-gaining device, and, on the other 
hand, in maintaining that the possibility of 
such a test is invalidated by the persistence 
of attitudes inimical to all authority that 
the delinquent carries over into the Army. 
The only excuse we can offer is that this 
conflict is part of the total picture, and it 
lies within the province of future research to 
determine just which of these elements 
plays the greater role and, in turn, the ex- 
tent to which the Army provides an adequate 
test of the theory of delinquency as a status- 
gaining device. 

To summarize, then, we have this general 
problem of the effect of the Army upon be- 
havior, where delinquent behavior cannot 
by the very nature of the organization im- 
prove the individual’s position. Related to 
this we have the problem of the persistence 
into Army life of attitudes of rejection of all 
conventional authority. Subsidiary to these 
general considerations is the question of the 
role played by contrasting types of disci- 
pline found in the garrison and battlefield 
situations as they affect the behavior of 
men who have had a delinquent back- 
ground. These questions, taken together, it 


seems to me, could provide the framework 
out of which an interesting study of the role 
of the delinquent in the Army situation 
could evolve. 

There are a series of other questions that 
can be raised in reference to the Army ex- 
perience and its effects on deviate behavior 
which center around the extent to which 
this experience will tend to increase de- 
linquent behavior among those who return 
to civilian life. The first of these questions is 
whether the Army experience, where all the 
man‘s needs are provided for, and all his de- 
cisions formulated for him by the Army 
bureaucracy, will not unfit him for the 
fierce competition of civilian life—whether, 
unable to carve himself a conventional role 
in the competitive process, he will tend to 
fall back on unconventional roles in the 
effort to attain status. Time alone will pro- 
vide the answer to this, and we can here 
only guess as to the effect this “softness” 
of Army life will have on the veteran when 
he returns to the rough competitiveness of 
our economy. 

One may hazard the guess that persistent 
pre-induction attitudes will tend to aid the 
veteran in his adjustment to the demands 
of civilian life and that it will be only in the 
case of individuals in whom these attitudes 
were not firmly established prior to their 
entry into the Army that there will be a 
recourse to criminal activity. We cannot 
deny, however, that the dependent role that 
the individual must perforce occupy in 
the Army will make difficult his adjustment 
to the demands of civilian life. 

Are there elements in Army life that 
would be conducive to illegitimate activity 
once the individual left that system? Gam- 
bling is very widespread in the Army. Some- 
thing like 80 per cent of the men in my 
company engaged in it at one time or the 
other. The reasons for its prevalence are 
not far to seek. First, no other kind of rec- 
reation is so easily available; second, in 
Europe there were no goods to purchase 
with money, which led to a general disre- 
gard of its value; and, lastly, at the front 
the roll of the dice for a few dollars does not 
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loom large against the greater game of 
chance. 


There may turn out to be, on return to 
civilian life, an increase in gambling and the 
consequent opening-up of many opportuni- 
ties for employment in the half-world of the 
gambling fraternity. It seems to me logical 
to presume that many veterans will gravi- 
tate to this half-world because of their Army 
experience, and in this sense the Army can 
be looked upon as an agency in the promo- 
tion of nonconventional behavior. 

There is another well-defined pattern of 
activity in the Army which, if carried into 
civilian life, may lead to a marked increase 
in deviate behavior—the practice of pro- 
miscuous sex behavior. Approximately 60 
per cent of my company had relations at 
one time or another with professional prosti- 
tutes or with pick-up girls. That for many 
of these men this represented a new type of 
behavior was obvious, but such activity had 
so powerful a group sanction that it was 
difficult to abstain from it. It is an interest- 
ing question as to whether this experience 
of the soldier will not lead to an increase 
in sexual laxity upon his return to civilian 
life. 

There is the further question of whether 
the experiences of many boys in the Army 
in Europe may not have tended to destroy 
in them some of the essential attitudes of 
our society. Basic to our way of life in a 
capitalistic economy is the deeply in- 
grained respect for the sanctity of private 
property. That attitude may have been, 
at the least, weakened by the widespread 
looting of private property which went on 
not only in enemy Germany but in friendly 
France. “How was the looting?” was the 
first question by a newcomer to a town that 
our troops had just occupied. Although 
looting was officially frowned upon, it had 


- powerful group sanction, and approximately 


80 per cent of my company engaged in it in 
one form or another.’ To be an expert looter 
was a term of social approbation. It hardly 


3 This looting continued for extended periods 
after order ostensibly had been restored. 
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needs emphasis that there will be a tendency 
to carry over into civilian life some of these 
attitudes toward private property that have 
been implanted by experiences on the battle- 
fields of Europe. The transition from the 
situation in which you legally despoil per- 
sons of property to one in which you illegal- 
ly do so may not be so difficult for many 
veterans. 

Another incentive to deviate behavior 
was the existence in the war-torn economies 
of France and Germany of thriving black 
markets in which fantastic prices were 
offered for many articles that the soldier 
could easily lay his hands on. Cigarettes, 
for instance, brought $2.40 a package, a 
chocolate D bar brought a dollar, a pair of 
GI shoes $30.00, a khaki shirt $20.00. Par- 
ticipation in this black market was wide- 
spread in the Army, although confined in 
general to the selling of articles which ac- 
tually belonged to the soldier rather than to 
the actual misappropriation of government 
property. The latter, however, was going 
on all the time; a railroad battalion was 
actually caught red-handed, with the re- 
sult that 6 officers and 182 enlisted men of 
the organization were court-martialed. But 
the pilfering of government supplies in this 
railroad battalion took on a quasi-legitimate 
character because it had the sanction of the 
group behind it. 

While returning to the United States, I 
often heard the remark made that ‘“‘a man 
was a fool if he didn’t leave the port of Le 
Havre with at least $1,000 in his pocket” — 
and this money could be obtained only 
through black-market operations. It is un- 
doubtedly true that many soldiers will re- 
‘turn to civilian life with a taste for “easy” 
money as the consequence of these black- 
market operations, and it remains to be 
seen how many translate this taste into ac- 
tivity in the illegitimate fields where easy 
money is to be found. 

This all boils down to the basic fact that 
the Army experience presents the individual 
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with a confused and contradictory pattern 
of behavior. On one hand, with its emphasis 
on a fixed status in which all the needs of the 
individual are met without exercise of judg- 
ment or initiative on his part, it tends to re- 
move those conflict situations out of which 
deviate or delinquent behavior tends to rise. 
On the other, it gives group sanction to be- 
havior patterns like gambling, sexual pro- 
miscuity, looting, and black-market opera- 
tions that would tend to involve the indi- 
vidual in deviate behavior upon his return 
to civilian status. 

What import either of these facts has for 
the larger society depends on the extent to 
which the life-organization of the individual 
is fundamentally altered by his experience 
in the Army. For, after all, his Army career 
is only an episode, albeit an important one, 
in the whole life of the individual. To the 
extent to which he is able to compartmental- 
ize this Army experience, his adjustment 
to the demands of civilian life should not be 
too difficult. Where, however, the patterns 
of behavior in the Army have so ingrained 
themselves that they tend to influence 
his civilian experience, the task of adjust- 
ment becomes one to cause the individual 
real concern. 

The determination of the degree to which 
the Army experience makes a fundamental 
and lasting alteration in the behavior pat- 
terns of the individual, as this is reflected, 
on one hand, in the decrease of delinquency 
in the Army consequent on the fixed-status 
relation, and, on the other, in an increase in 
delinquent practice upon the soldier’s re- 
lease into civilian life resulting from the 
kinds of activities that receive group sanc- 
tion in the Army, should be the object of a 
study of the relation of the Army experi- 
ence to delinquency. What we have done 
here is to indicate the course such a study 
should chart without any attempt to pre- 
sent its content. 
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RESEARCH ON VETERANS’ ADJUSTMENT 


WALTER H. EATON 


ABSTRACT 


If the results of veteran adjustment studies are to be nationally comparable, common theories and 
methods should be discussed and, if possible, employed. The research methods used in studying the town of 
“Midwest” are described. Crucial theoretical questions encountered were: Who is a “veteran”? What is 
“adjustment”? What is “success of adjustment”? Alternative answers are suggested, and some of the con- 
ditions which the “Midwest” research suggests are significantly related to successful veteran adjustment 


are discussed. 


I 


Because of widespread public interest in 
the problem of veteran adjustment and be- 
cause it seems likely that there will be much 
sociological research in the coming months, 
the present article presents some of the 
problems arising in connection with research 
that is already in progress. The value of the 
following remarks may therefore be two- 
fold: to establish a starting-point for the ex- 
change of theories and methods useful in 
investigations of this kind and to make pos- 
sible—but by no means inevitable—some 
measure of uniformity among such studies, 
so that their results may be more easily 
compared and integrated on a national level. 

The Committee on Human Development 
of the University of Chicago undertook in 
1941 to select and study a typical medium- 
sized midwestern community. The objec- 
tive was to gain a more adequate knowledge 
of the ways in which persons became active 
participants in adult communal life. One 
special study was inaugurated in 1942. The 
title of this subresearch was “The Induction 
of Young Men into the Democratic Institu- 
tions of a Midwestern Community.” Early 
in the investigation, it became evident that 
the young men of the community were far 
more likely to be inducted into the armed 
forces of the United States than into the 
democratic institutions of their home town, 
and the research was accordingly revised. 
Between 1943 and September, 1945, data 
were obtained concerning the induction of 
young men from eighteen to thirty years of 
age. A record was kept of their service his- 
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tories as reported in the local paper. Cards 
were prepared and kept up to date for some 
six hundred servicemen.’ Included on the 
cards was such basic background informa- 
tion as: family, place of birth and years in 
“Midwest” area, ethnic background, church 
membership and attendance, education, 
membership in formal or informal associa- 
tions, occupation, occupation of parents and 
of wife, social status of the subject. Inter- 
views were secured with the wives, and in 
some cases the mothers, of those who were 
married. For purposes of future study, simi- 
lar background information was obtained 
for men in the same age group who were 
not in service. 

By the end of June, 1945, thirty-one of 
the original group of servicemen had been 
discharged. In July, twelve men were dis- 
charged, and the number increased to 
fifty-two for the month of October. By that 
time the study of veteran behavior in ‘“‘Mid- 
west’”’—the selected midwestern town—was 
well under way. 


II 


The first actual research problem was en- 
countered in attempting to answer the ques- 
tion: Who is a veteran? The “Midwest” 
draft board, in accordance with a national 
policy of the Selective Service System, will 
not make available the names of discharged 
servicemen, even though this would provide 


*Servicewomen were included in the group; 
but, because their adjustment problem appears to 
be radically different from that of servicemen, no 
attempt will be made to treat it in the present dis- 
cussion. 
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the only complete enumeration of veterans 
in the area. It has therefore been necessary 
to compile a list of veterans from other 
sources, all of which are incomplete: (1) re- 
ports of discharges in the “Midwest”’ news- 
paper; (2) copies of discharge papers filed 
in the circuit clerk’s office; (3) veteran-aid 
forms completed in the local office of the 
state veterans’ service; and (4) interviews, 
church bulletins, American Legion member- 
ship lists, and other miscellaneous sources, 
It is estimated that not more than 5 per 
cent of all veterans will be overlooked when 
these sources are exhausted. Such veterans 
will be those who were discharged a year or 
more ago, who live in outlying rural areas, 
or who are unwilling, because of undesirable 
discharges, to publicize their separation 
from the armed forces. 

To insure that veterans in the study 
should be a reasonably homogeneous group 
as to service experience, only those were 
included who had been discharged from the 
Army, the Navy, the Marines, or the Coast 
Guard and who had a minimum service his- 
tory of six months. By December, 1945, ap- 
proximately one hundred and fifty of the 
original six hundred servicemen and women 
qualified for this group. 

The first contact with these veterans 
followed the mailing of a questionnaire. A 
letter accompanying the questionnaire ex- 
plained the general purpose of the study and 
invited the veteran to visit the research of- 
fice if there were any special matters he 
would like to talk over. Response to the 
questionnaire and letter was not immediate- 
ly satisfactory. A follow-up postcard was 
found, however, to elicit a response in about 
40 per cent of all cases, and it was deter- 
mined to continue using the questionnaire 
both to obtain needed data and to introduce 
the research project to the veteran. Some 
idea of the veteran’s reluctance to fill out 
forms of any kind may be gained from the 
statement of one veteran: “Well, I bet I 
“know what’s happened..... Most guys 
[when they receive the questionnaire] think 
just the way I did, ‘Well, they’re tryin’ to 
hook me for somethin’ else.’ You know what 
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they say in the Army: ‘Don’t volunteer for 
nothin’..... ’” There appears to be some 
ambivalence in this reaction, however. Al- 
though no veteran likes questionnaires, 
some veterans have acquired a profound 
dread of authority, and this, together with 
the new veteran’s natural ignorance of the 
civilian authorities, perhaps results in the 
completing of some questionnaires. 

The following items were included in the 
questionnaire: dates of induction (or en- 
listment) and discharge; type of discharge; 
service-connected disability (if any) ; pension; 
months overseas or of sea duty; months in 
combat; highest rank or rating while in 
service; marital status; married before, 
during, or after service; years of schooling; 
Army, Navy, Marines, or Coast Guards; 
kind of outfit; specific duties; full-time jobs 
before entering service; jobs since leaving 
service: how obtained, how well liked; days 
home before employed; educational plans; 
kind of work preferrred; letters written per 
month while in service; phone calls home 
while in service; number of days on leave 
or furlough before final or terminal leave; 
father’s occupation. 

After the questionnaire, the next contact 
with the veteran was usually an interview 
of about an hour in the veteran’s home or 
the research office. Both direct and undi- 
rected techniques were employed; certain 
areas of attitude and behavior were touched 
upon in every interview, but the order and 
fulness of their discussion was entirely con- 
trolled by the veteran’s response.? Once the 
interviewer had set at rest the veteran’s 
fear of “sticking his neck out,” the response 
was usually free and untrammeled. The vet- 
eran, whether or not he has any special prob- 
lem or complaint to “get off his chest,” is 
almost always vastly interested in the fact 
that he is a veteran and that he therefore 


2 Some of the questions were: How do you think 
“Midwest” changed while you were gone? What was 
your highest ambition before you went into the 
service? What is it now? Do you feel that your time 
in the service was lost? What special “breaks” do 
you think the average veteran deserves? What do 
you do in your spare time? 
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shares certain experiences with millions 
of other returned servicemen. 

These interviews, together with the com- 
pleted questionnaires and other data con- 
cerning service history and family back- 
ground, constitute the raw material of the 
present study. 


III 


A major theoretical problem arises, how- 
ever, as soon as we inquire what is meant by 
the term “adjustment” and, in particular, by 
the term “successful adjustment.” 

Some awareness of the complexity of this 
problem is implied in the term “readjust- 
ment,” which is now widely used in referring 
to veteran behavior. Presumably “‘readjust- 
ment” means that the veteran, unlike many 
persons, suffered an interruption of his nor- 
mal civilian growth, had to adjust to an un- 
familiar military environment, and has sub- 
sequently returned to a civilian environ- 
ment with the alien habits and motivations 
acquired during hi3 military career. He has 
therefore made three adjustments—to civil- 
ian life, to military life, and to civilian life 
again. If his behavior as a veteran is viewed 
in this light, “‘re-readjustment” would per- 
haps describe his behavior most precisely; 
and so long as we are content to talk of “‘ad- 
justment,” “readjustment,” or “‘re-readjust- 
ment’”’—each at its own level—no great 
difficulties occur. By means of interviews 
and questionnaires we may learn much 
about the kind of adjustment which the 
veteran made before, during, and after mili- 
tary service. But the moment we approach 
the problem of determining how “success- 
ful” his postservice “readjustment” has 
been, serious difficulties are encountered. 
Consider the case of a veteran whose pre- 
service adjustment was “fair,” whose serv- 
ice adjustment was “poor,” and whose post- 
service adjustment is “good.” Consider, 
then, the case of a veteran whose adjust- 
ment at all levels has been consistently 
“good.” Which shall we say has achieved 
the better postservice “readjustment”? The 
answer must be either so complex as to be 
impracticable for research purposes or, if 


stated in an oversimplified form, altogether 
meaningless. Accordingly, it became appar- 
ent that the concept of “readjustment” 
would defeat the first purpose of the re- 
search, which is to compare the behavior of 
different veterans in terms of certain uni- 
form criteria of successful adjustment. The 
decision was therefore made to restrict our 
assessment of success or failure to veteran 
adjustment, i.e., the behavior of the veteran 
since his return from the armed forces. If, 
at a later point in the research and on a basis 
of more intensive interviewing, it should ap- 
pear that the success of postservice and pre- 
service or service adjustments are signifi- 
cantly related, the information would be of 
considerable importance. 

But the question still remains: What do 
we mean by “successful” adjustment? 
There appear to be at least four possible 
answers. 

We might say, first of all, that the suc- 
cess of the veteran’s adjustment is a func- 
tion of the difference between his preservice 
and his postservice status in the community. 
This meaning, however, could be applied 
only to veterans who, before entering service, 
had become “settled” and had “found a line 
of work” and whose preservice status and 
role in the community had thus been estab- 
lished. It is difficult to see how this criterion 
could be applied to the younger veterans, 
many of whom had little or no job experi- 
ence prior to their service careers. Further- 
more, the criterion would again involve us 
in considerations of “readjustment,” i.e., 
we should be called upon to consider more 
than the veteran’s postservice behavior in 
determining how successful his adjustment 
has been. The problem, therefore, seems 
more suitable for special inquiry than for 
the general determination of success in ad- 
justment. 

Second, we might say that the veteran’s 
success in adjustment is a function of the 
difference between his postservice status and 
level of achievement and that of monservice- 
men whose pre-war age, status, ability, edu- 
cation, and occupational placement were 
nearly equal to his own. This knowledge, 
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again, would be of value; but as a measure of 
adjustment it is open to the objections urged 
against the first criterion. 

A third criterion might be the extent to 
which the veteran says he that is “happy,” 
“contented,” and ‘‘satisfied” with his post- 
service behavior. Such a rating, based on the 
value-judgments which the veteran applies 
to his role at home, at work, and in the larg- 
er community, surely furnishes one of the 
elements which must be considered in as- 
sessing the veteran’s adjustment. 

But still a fourth criterion—which, un- 
fortunately, seems to have no self-evident 
bearing on the one just mentioned—remains 
to be examined. This criterion is: To what 
extent has the veteran become a usefully 
participating member of his community? 
Such a determination would be made apart 
both from the veteran’s subjective esti- 
mates of his satisfaction with civilian life 
and from any considerations of comparative 
role or status. The important question here 
might well be: How long does the veteran 
continue to think of himself as a veteran? 
How long does he continue to rely upon vet- 
erans for moral—as opposed to political or 
financial—support? How long does it take 
him to re-enter into the associational and 
clique relationships which are available in 
the community? How long, and how pro- 
foundly, is his political behavior influenced 
by his position as a veteran? These are some 
of the questions to which such a criterion of 
success in adjustment would refer. 

What cannot be easily determined is the 
manner in which the two criteria just de- 
scribed might be combined in a single ad- 
justment scale. For example, one can easily 
imagine a veteran who constantly seeks out 
the company of other veterans, who quar- 
rels frequently, and who indulges in occa- 
sional acts of hoodlumism. His adjustment 
score, as determined by community partici- 
pation, would be very low. Yet, at the same 
time, he might declare himself to be perfect- 
ly satisfied and contented. The obverse 
case would be no less problematic, if we as- 
sume that a single adjustment score must 
be used; for one must suppose that there 
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are veterans who return to their communi- 
ties and participate fully in the communities’ 
affairs but who, at the same time would ex- 
press themselves to an interviewer as being 
extremely unhappy and dissatisfied with 
their postservice behavior. Or consider again 
the veteran, typical of several cases in ‘‘Mid- 
west,” who is thoroughly contented with his 
familial and occupational behavior but takes 
no part in the other clique and associational 
activities of the community. What single 
adjustment score should he be given? Con- 
siderations of this sort demonstrate, appar- 
ently, that there can be no one rating scale 
for the measurement of adjustment success 
both as satisfaction and as community par- 
ticipation. On the other hand, one is im- 
pressed with the importance of both criteria 
factors in making any comparison of post- 
service behavior among veterans. The an- 
swer seems to be that two rating scales must 
be employed.’ 

No scale for rating these variables was 
devised during the first months of the study, 
since it was felt that such scales should not 
be constructed until some insight into veter- 
an behavior both in the community and in 
the interview had been gained. At present a 
five-point scale is being used. In determining 
the success of the veteran’s community par- 
ticipation, a rating is made directly from in- 
terview and questionnaire material. Rat- 
ings for personal satisfaction are first de- 
termined for three subareas—work, home, 
and community participation—and their 
average is then taken as the final rating. 
With the help of interview material, ideal 
types have been constructed in order to de- 
fine as clearly as possible what is meant by 
behavior at each of the five levels of the rat- 
ing scales. It is apparent, of course, that 
such quantification, despite its semblance of 
exactitude, depends, in the final analysis, 
on the field worker’s ability to organize and 
compare a great variety of impressions and 
to assign the individual case to its proper 
position on a given scale. 


3 Doubtless some positive correlation will be 
found to exist between the two ratings. 
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IV 


After a majority of “Midwest” veterans 
have been interviewed and given adjust- 
ment scores, certain “typical” cases will be 
selected for more intensive interviewing.‘ 
Veterans chosen for intensive study will be 
interviewed informally over a considerable 
period of time; every effort will be made to 
secure information about their behavior, 
past and present, from teachers, employers, 
friends, and members of their immediate 
families. In this way a reasonably clear pic- 
ture should be obtained not only of their 
adjustment but of their “readjustment,” 
of the manner, that is, in which their present 
behavior is related to their entire develop- 
ment both in ‘Midwest’ and in the armed 
forces. Our particular concern will be to 
answer the question: What difference has 
military experience made in their lives? 

At the conclusion of the research, tenta- 
tive answers to a number of specific ques- 
tions will be available. We should like to 
know whether adjustment is easier for the 
“adult” veteran with more than a year of 
full-time preservice employment than it is 


4A study is also planned of the attitude of 
“Midwest” toward its veterans. A cross-section of 
opinions about veterans will be taken in the near 
future, and again six months later. 


for the “‘pre-adult” veteran who entered the 
armed forces directly from high school or 
college and who has had less than a year of 
full-time job experience. We should like to 
know how the problems of adjustment dif- 
fer for the veteran who returns to a sinecure 
in his father’s office and for the veteran who 
returns to an uncertain employment future. 
We should like to know whether the veteran 
who leaves “Midwest” finds adjustment 
easier, or more difficult, than the veteran 
who remains at home. We should like to 
know how the postservice income of the vet- 
eran compares with that of the nonservice- 
man in the same age group. We should like 
to know how such factors as combat experi- 
ence, time spent overseas, and the extent of 
the veteran’s communication, during serv- 
ice, with his community are related to his 
adjustment success. We should like to know 
what influence, if any, the veteran’s service 
occupation has had on his choice of occupa- 
tions in civilian life. These and many similar 
questions remain to be answered. If the 
present paper should lead to an exchange of 
opinion concerning the best methods where- 
by answers to these questions may be found 
and can, at the same time, encourage similar 
studies elsewhere, its purpose will have been 
accomplished. 


CxIcaGo, ILLINOIS 
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The American Sociological Society.—The 
American Sociological Society is holding its 
annual meeting from March 1 to March 3, 
at the Hollenden Hotel in Cleveland. 


Foreign periodicals—The Journal has 
received with pleasure copies of the Swedish 
quarterly, Ekonomisk tidskrift, dating from 
December, 1941, to September, 1945. This 
journal, which is published at Uppsala, 
has evidently appeared without interrup- 
tion throughout the war. 

The Journal has also received the first 
two numbers of a new French monthly, 
Cahiers du monde nouveau. The first two 
issues are a symposium on economic and 
political problems of peace, both medieval 
and modern. There is also an article on the 
conception of international trusteeship by 
Colonel Bernard, French delegate to the 
Hot Springs Conference. The second issue 
contains articles on the future of Indo- 
China, on Proudhon, and on the reconstruc- 
tion of education. 


Allanta University.—The issue of Phylon 
for the fourth quarter of 1945 contains a 
complete bibliography of the writings of 
Robert E. Park, compiled by Edna Cooper. 


Brooklyn College-—Major Conrad Arens- 
berg left for Japan in mid-winter. 


Bucknell University Stanley H. Chap- 
man, formerly of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, joined the department on No- 
vember 1 as assistant professor of sociology. 


The University of Chicago.—The Family: 
From Institution to Companionship, by 
Ernest W. Burgess, of the University of 
Chicago, and Harvey J. Locke, formerly of 
Indiana University, now of the University 
of Southern California, was published in 
December. 


Everett Hughes’s recent book, French 
Canada in Transition, appeared in January 
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in a French edition, published by Lucien 
Parizeau of Montreal. The translation is by 
Jean-Charles Falardeau of Laval Univer- 
sity and is entitled: Rencontre de deux 
mondes: la crise d’industrialisation du Cana- 
da frangais. 


University of Cincinnati.—The Journal 
records with regret the death of Earle 
Edward Eubank. Professor Eubank had 
been head of the department of sociology 
since 1921. From 1908 to 1912 he was super- 
visor of schools in the Philippines. He died 
in Florida on December 19. 


University of Colorado.—William S. Ber- 
nard is on leave and is heading the National 
Committee on Post-war Immigration Policy 
with headquarters in New York. 

Edward L. Rose, who was recently dis- 
charged from the army, is taking the place of 
Dr. Bernard. 


Fordham University—N. S. Timasheff 
has been promoted to the rank of associate 
professor. His book The Great Retreat: The 
Growth and Decline of Communism in Russia 
will appear in February, 1946. Another 
book, entitled Liberal, Communist and 
Fascist Society, has been accepted for pub- 
lication. 


Iowa State College—Joseph B. Gittler, 
formerly of Drake University, has joined 
the department of economics and sociology 
as associate professor. 


University of Maryland.—Charles E. 
Hutchinson, formerly of the University of 
New Mexico, has been appointed assistant 
professor. 

Luke Ebersole, formerly of the University 
of Pennsylvania and Temple University, 
has been appointed instructor. 


University of Michigan.—Horace Miner 
has been appointed assistant professor, to 
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begin with the Spring Term. Dr. Miner, the 
author of St. Denis: A French-Canadian 
Parish, will give courses in the general area 
of race relations and cultural contacts. He 
will participate during the Spring Term in a 
special program in Latin American culture 
for military attachés. Dr. Miner has re- 
cently returned from overseas duty as a 
lieutenant colonel with the counterin- 
telligence corps of the army. For his services 
in the European theater he was awarded 
the Legion of Merit and the Bronze Star. 


University of Missouri.—Elizabeth Guil- 
lot, chief medical social consultant with 
the Michigan Crippled Children’s Com- 
mission, has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of social work and will assume her 
teaching duties the second semester. She 
is teaching the pre-professional social work 
courses. Last semester they were taught by 
Thelma Harris, of Jefferson City. 

Arthur W. Nebel has been released from 
military service and will rejoin the staff 
the second semester. Major Nebel has been 
in the army since 1941, part of which time 
was spent in China. He will serve as director 
of the social work curriculum which will be 
put in operation in the fall of 1946. 

Lawrence Hepple is teaching full time 
in the department. Last year he was as- 
signed to the Veterans’ Center as special 
counselor for returning veterans. 

Gerard Schultz has been appointed in- 
structor in rural sociology and is teaching 
courses formerly given by Harold F. Kauf- 
man, who joined the staff at the University 
of Kentucky. 

Herbert F. Lionberger, now with the 
U.S. Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice, will join the staff as assistant profes- 
sor of rural sociology for the second semes- 
ter. 


Oberlin College—The Journal acknowl- 
edges with regret several errors in a news 
note published in the September issue. 

Loren C. Eiseley has come to Oberlin 
from the University of Kansas to be head 
of the department of sociology. He succeeds 


Newell L. Sims, who has retired. Clarence 
Ward, who was erroneously reported to be 
Professor Sims’ successor, is head of the 
department of fine arts. 

The Journal also erred in misspelling the 
name of Fred Zorbaugh. Professor Zor- 
baugh, who has been in the navy for two 
years, is expected to return to his academic 
duties soon. 


Shrivenham American University.—This 
institution was established in England in 
the summer of 1945 for soldiers then await- 
ing redeployment to the Pacific or return 
to the States. Each term was to be of eight 
weeks’ duration, and a full roster of college 
courses was set up. The first term opened 
August 1; the second, October 8. As 
originally planned, the institution was to 
run at least through June, 1946. But be- 
cause of the ending of the war with Japan 
and other causes, this interesting experi- 
ment in higher education was liquidated by 
the War Department in December, 1945. 

Sociology was established as one of the 
nine branches or departments under the 
Liberal Arts Section. Courses were offered 
in the following subjects: “Introduction to 
Sociology,” “Introduction to Anthro- 
pology,” “Rural Sociology,” “Urban Soci- 
ology,” ‘Marriage and the Family,” “Social 
Psychology” (jointly with psychology), 
and “Contemporary Social Movements.” 
During the first term the total enrolment in 
these courses was 172; during the second, 
208. 

The staff in the first term consisted of 
T/s Gerald W. Breese, formerly of Pacific 
University; S/Sgt. W. Gordon Browder, 
formerly of the University of Texas; Cap- 
tain George A. Jackson, formerly of the 
University of Kentucky; M/Sgt. George 
Masterton, formerly of Washington State 
College; Captain O. F. Quackenbush, on 
leave from the University of Florida; and 
Kimball Young, Queens College, who acted 
as chairman. At the opening of the second 
term, Lieutenant W. C. Bradbury, Jr., 
on leave from the University of Chicago, 
joined the departmental staff. 
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Total War and the Human Mind. By Mayor 
A. M. MEERLOO. New York: International 
Universities Press, Inc., 1945. Pp. 78. $1.75. 


Men, Mind, and Power. By Davip AsrRA- 
HAMSEN. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1945. Pp. ix+155. $2.00. 


The small book by Meerloo represents the 
distilled wisdom of an acute observer regarding 
what went on in the minds of the Dutch people 
during the German occupation of 1940-45. The 
author is a psychiatrist (M.D.) who treated 
both soldier and civilian patients and who par- 
ticipated in the underground movement. His 
observations deserve close attention by those 
interested in the psychology of fear, courage, 
propaganda, mass reactions, and popular de- 
lusions and in the relative mental stability of 
democratic and fascistic peoples. 

In so far as there is a main theme, it is that 
people develop resistance to propaganda, espe- 
cially when the propagandists are from a hostile 
nation. Since there are a limited number of 
propaganda techniques—practically all used 
skilfully by the Nazis—the conquered peoples 
of Europe grew less and less susceptible to the 
psychological controls employed by their 
conquerors. Certainly the effective organization 
of the Dutch underground is strong evidence 
for the author’s thesis. After a while propaganda 
—and even terror—increased rather than de- 
creased the power to resist. People became 
immunized against fear: “In extreme exaspera- 
tion men no longer fear death, and what before 
induced paralysis through fear arouses fury and 
a desire for revenge. 

One implication that Meerloo does not ex- 
plicitly draw out is that resistance to propa- 
ganda and terror is accompanied by a growing 
loyalty to the nation. As Germany was more 
hated, the Netherlands was more loved. While 
the Dutch people are too sane to go in for blind 
chauvinism, one gathers from the book that the 
Dutch are more nationally minded today than 
they were before the war. 

The book is not well organized. The author 
wavers between a practical and a theoretical 
orientation, and he digresses into such things as 
the need for internationalization of military 
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knowledge and for an international statute 
dealing with the fundamental rights of human 
beings. Hisobservations and his practical sugges- 
tions for Allied counterpropaganda are so good 
that it is a pity when heoccasionally goes off into 
abstruse discussions of psychological literature, 
which he does not seem to know too well. The 
book will remain, however, an important source 
for understanding what went on in Europe 
during the dark years and how people react 
under extreme strain. 

Abrahamsen is also a psychiatrist from a 
conquered country—Norway. He participated 
in the fighting there but escaped the occupation. 
His subject is, not his own people, but the 
Germans. He seeks to explain how the Germans 
and the quislings became so aggressive and 
inhuman. His explanation, unlike that of Meer- 
loo, is drawn less from what he observed and 
more from the theories of psychiatry. For this 
reason, the reader feels that he is getting one 
man’s opinion rather than a statement of facts 
and implications that must be taken into ac- 
count. The best chapter is that on Vidkun 
Quisling, about whom the author knows things 
that the reader usually will not know. 

Abrahamsen holds that the Germans suffer 
from a collective insanity, which arose largely 
out of their prehistoric life in the woods. Living 
in the woods made the Germans. feel insecure 
and anxious to band together. The insecurity 
made them aggressive—and this overaggres- 
siveness is manifested even in such things as the 
harshness of the German language. The pop- 
ular fable of the Pied Piper of Hamelin shows 
how herdlike is their character. The dominance 
of the father in the German family gives every 
German male a homosexual fear of, and love for, 
the leader. The reason Germans are so sensitive 
about their country is that they always feel a 
need to protect their mother. I don’t know how 
one could prove or disprove these statements. 

After giving the above explanation of the 
German people as a whole, the author at- 
tempts to show how Hitler, Goebbels, Goering, 
Himmler, Quisling, and Laval acquired, during 
their childhood and early adolescence, the atti- 
tude and behavior of maladjusted persons. For 
example, Hitler hated his father, an Austrian, 
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so much that he felt a need to conquer Austria. 
Quisling had unsatisfactory relations with his 
mother in childhood—his betrayal was psy- 
chologically equivalent to the rape of his moth- 
er. All felt insecure and thwarted. 

The last chapter is a repetitive plea for 
changing the character structure of the Ger- 
mans, not merely occupying their territory. The 
specific suggestions are to (1) strengthen the 
role of the mother in the family and in society; 
(2) make children attend school from the 
nursery ages to sixteen or eighteen years; (3) 
control the press at first and expose Germans to 
divergent points of view only gradually; (4) put 
the war criminals—and the author realistically 
hopes that from four to six million Germans 
will be considered war criminals—in labor 
camps; (5) set up clinics to detect persons with 
mental abnormalities and to institutionalize 
them; and (6) avoid leniency. 

ARNOLD M. ROSE 
Chicago, Illinois 


Psychology for the Armed Services. THE Na- 
TIONAL RESEARCH CouNcIL. Edited by 
Epwin G. Borinc. Washington: The In- 
fantry Journal, 1945. Pp. xvii+533. $3.00. 


Although this book first appeared only a 
month before the end of the war with Japan, it 
still has value as a text for training military 
leaders in military institutes. It can serve as a 
means of acquainting military leaders with the 
knowledge developed by psychologists relevant 
to military problems, and it can also serve as a 
means of propagandizing military leaders to 
think in psychological terms and to consult 
psychologists. Since this is a textbook, it con- 
tains very little that has not been in print be- 
fore. 

The book may be sharply divided into two 
parts: The first deals with such biopsychological 
problems as the sense organs and their use, 
fatigue, physical conditions making for ineffi- 
ciency, individual differences, emotion, and sex. 
The second deals with such sociopsychological 
problems as morale, personal adjustment, lead- 
ership, rumor, panic and mobs, polling soldier 
opinion, propaganda, and race prejudice. This 
reviewer is not competent to evaluate the first 
part of the book, but it seems to be a good sum- 
mary. It does not differ greatly from the usual 
textbook in practical or general psychology. 
The criticism may be made that the editor goes 
to unnecessary extremes in identifying psy- 
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chology as a biological science: for example, 
German psychology is criticized as “philo- 
sophical” because it uses untested methods; yet 
whole chapters of the book under review are 
based on intelligent guesses rather than on 
experiments. Also, subjects are taken up in this 
book which do not seem to have anything to do 
with psychology—such as how to treat frost- 
bite. 

The second part of the book reveals how little 
psychologists know about practical sociopsycho- 
logical problems. Almost any experienced lay- 
man can find scores of places in this book where 
itwould be unwise in many circumstances to fol- 
low the advice given. Those responsible for the 
later chapters, with a few exceptions, seem to be 
wholly unaware that sociologists have also been 
studying these problems. The descriptions and 
generalizations are based on incomplete informa- 
tion, and theadvicegiven is notadequately quali- 
fied. Two exceptions, which do not warrant this 
criticism, are the chapters on “Panic and Mobs” 
and “Differences among the Peoples of the 
World.” 

Perhaps an even greater weakness of the 
book is its inaccuracy in historical reporting. 
Throughout the book there are errors in state- 
ments as to what has actually been taking place 
in the army. The authors seem to have fallen 
too hard for the official army doctrine. Most of 
the chapter on “Army Teaching” is nonsense, in 
terms of the experience of the present reviewer 
and of other soldiers he has talked to. Some of 
the statements are so inaccurate, as a reflection 
of soldier attitudes, as to be amusing: Soldiers 
“can do without letters from home if the leader 
makes it clear that he is trying to get their mail 
for them. They can face death at his command 
if they are sure that death is necessary to 
victory—if they know that he is competent and 
willing to lead the way into the danger” 
(p. 337). Similar to inaccurate reporting is a 
naive conception of social causation: for exam- 
ple, on page 416 it says that soldiers are put into 
uniform and the insignia of rank are standard- 
ized because the man who loses a leader must be 
ready to follow without question the com- 
mands of his successor! 

ARNOLD M. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Native Peoples of the Pacific World. By FEttx 
M. Keestnc. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1945. Pp. xv-+144. $3.00. 
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This little book is one of a series designed to 
provide the military forces operating in the 
Pacific with information on the area and its 
peoples, in the hope that such data will foster 
appreciation and understanding of native life 
and offer civil-affairs personnel useful counsel 
which would enhance their skill as administra- 
tors. 

In some ways this handbook is a condensa- 
tion of Keesing’s monograph, The South Seas in 
the Modern World, published in 1942. The tra- 
ditional anthropological topics are covered, 
ranging from races and languages to home con- 
ditions and social customs. There is here the 
same high quality of style and balanced presen- 
tation that characterize Keesing’s other reports. 

It is unfortunate that, prior to the book’s 
publication, Keesing had not had any firsthand 
acquaintance with oraccess to reliable reports of 
the native populations during the war. In many 
sections his observations on recent develop- 
ments are based on premises no longer true, and 
in others the total significance of the social revo- 
lution and upheaval taking place in the Pacific is 
missed. World War II has completely changed 
the relationships between the subordinate peo- 
ples and the dominant colonial powers. The 
Japanese invasion and the counter Allied in- 
vasions not only resulted in tremendous physi- 
cal destruction but also modified nearly all of 
the pre-existing institutions. To illustrate the 
book’s unreality, a few citations may be offered: 
“In general, however, even the white man’s 
regime at its worst is likely to seem rosy to 
natives who have been under Japanese rule”’ 
(p. 6). It would be not easy to convince the 
Javanese today of this proposition. Even in 
Guam the issue is not that clear cut. The 
Chamorro superintendent of schools on Guam 
told me, soon after we retook the island, that 
one of the contrasts which stood out in his mind 
was the racial equality in Japanese-native re- 
lations during the occupation, as compared with 
the inequality of American military-native re- 
lations in the pre-war period. The administra- 
tion of the Japanese South Seas Bureau com- 
pares favorably with that of the French, British, 
and Dutch in their respective domains. Con- 
siderable funds and efforts were devoted to the 
rehabilitation and the acculturation of native 
peoples. Itdoes not helpus to assume that, mere- 
ly because we are white, we are inherently better 
governors. 

Interspersed in the descriptive materials are 
suggestions to civil-affairs officers. Some of this 
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advice is not sound. For example, the counsel 
that English-speaking Chamorros on Guam 
might be used to help get in touch with the na- 
tives of other Micronesian islands overlooks the 
deep tension and suspicion which exists between 
the Chamorros and other ethnic groups. In the 
one instance in which Chamorros were used, 
they exploited their position to gain personal 
advantages for their own group at the expense 
of others. Or, again, the author states that 
“German missionaries and settlers have had 
some pro-Axis influence” (p. 5) and that mili- 
tary government should be wary of them. 
Actually, the missionaries were motivated by 
Christian principles rather than by Nazi doc- 
trines. Before the invasion they secretly coun- 
teracted Japanese atrocity propaganda, and 
after the American occupation they proved co- 
operative. The observation that “Japanese 
immigrants and military forces have largely 
pushed aside the Micronesians in their man- 
date, and this has made them willing enough to 
cooperate with American forces as the Japanese 
have been ousted” (p. 16) is a faulty premise on 
which to base American-native relations. Mi- 
cronesians acquiesce to American control not as 
a reaction to the Japanese but rather in realistic 
recognition that one dominant power has been 
conclusively supplanted by another and that the 
new one must be obeyed. Such a general pre- 
cept as the advice to work within the framework 
of native society is a truism which is meaning- 
less to an administrator confronted by a dis- 
organized society and an unintegrated social 
order. To work within a framework connotes 
that the group has a common set of values and 
way of life. But Micronesia lacks these not only 
because of the war but also as a result of three 
hundred years of adjusting to the varying de- 
mands of divergent colonial powers. 

The question needs to be raised whether this 
book and similar ones affect the attitudes and 
behavior of American troops in the Pacific. On 
the basis of experience thus far, the answer must 
be given—albeit grudgingly—in the negative. 
Americans, conditioned by a lifetime of regard- 
ing natives as primitives and all properties 
abroad as souvenirs, have treated the islanders 
as expendables who were amusing but of no 
consequence. Even high-ranking officers have lit- 
tlereal regard fornativeneeds and welfare. But it 
does not follow from these observations that an 
attempt such as Keesing’s is futile. Rather, it 
indicates the tremendous task which lies ahead 
of us. Keesing’s orientation is sound; but the 


problem of educating Americans for living with, 
as well as governing, natives in the Pacific has 
yet to be systematically examined and a prac- 
tical solution devised. 

Joun UsEEM 
Barnard College 
Columbia University 


The Governing of Men. By ALEXANDER H. 
LEIGHTON. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1945. Pp. xvi+404. $3.75. 


The question of the contribution which the 
various disciplines of social sciences can make to 
the practical problems of administration is in- 
creasingly attracting the attention of the social 
scientists and the administrators. Until the role 
of the social scientist in administration is better 
defined and more widely accepted than at pres- 
ent and until there has been accumulated a 
much wider body of data and more adequate 
conceptual tools than those which social sci- 
entists have yet forged, we must expect un- 
certainty and confusion in this new field of 
applied social science. Into this, at present un- 
stable, situation, Commander Leighton has 
injected an analysis based upon his research at 
a War Relocation Authority center for evacuat- 
ed Japanese in southern Arizona. 

In the first half of the book the author de- 
scribes events leading up to a center-wide 
strike among the Japanese évacués in Novem- 
ber, 1942, and its sequel. The second portion is 
devoted to the presentation of principles and 
recommendations for consideration of adminis- 
trators, as derived from insights into ‘‘con- 
stants and general principles of human social 
life.” 

The description of the events leading up to 
evacuation, including the kinds of people, the 
physical and social environment which the 
Japanese évacués found in a relocation center, 
and the successes and failures in establishing a 
functioning social community, is masterful 
writing. Leighton succeeds in reporting the 
background of the strike with economy of de- 
tail and yet with great clarity. Even so, better 
understanding on the part of the reader would 
have been achieved if block organization, that 
unit of the relocation center which called forth 
such strong loyalties, had been described in 
more detail. Greater emphasis might also have 
been placed on the role of the block manager and 
the function and relation of the block-manager 
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system, since this was the administratively 
organized device, extending to all portions of the 
community, which related the administration to 
the people, and vice versa, and was a competing 
system with seli-government for this significant 
function. 

Although the first portion of the book repre- 
sents a first-rate example of description and 
analysis, it is the last half which is destined to 
provoke the most discussion and thought. One 
can speculate on the different conclusions which 
a political scientist, a social psychologist, a 
Durkheimian sociologist, or a social anthro- 
pologist would have reached, using the same ex- 
perience and the same data as Leighton. 

The mechanics of presentation in this sec- 
tion reminds one of both Machiavelli and 
Pareto, although these two have no exclusive 
claim to this procedure. For purposes of treat- 
ment Leighton divides his analysis into ‘“Indi- 
viduals under Stress,” “Systems of Belief un- 
der Stress,” and “Social Organization under 
Stress.’’ Under each of these he develops certain 
principles and derives recommendations for 
meeting the problems of stress which an admin- 
istrator may find among his people. 

Ten different types of stress, ranging from 
“threats to life and health” to “capricious and 
unpredictable behavior on the part of those in 
authority upon whom one’s welfare depends,” 
are listed. Responses to these stresses may lead 
to either co-operation, withdrawal, or aggres- 
sion, on the part of the individual; but the re- 
sponse is difficult to predict, since ‘“‘a particular 
form or intensity of stress is not related in any 
simple or direct fashion to a given form of re- 
action,” because of other influences. ‘‘One of the 
most potent of these additional influences is the 
beliefs of the people who suffer the stress. . . .” 
(p. 287). 

It is at this point that the psychologist would 
have wished that the author had defined his 
understanding of the term “stress.” One deduces 
from the list that “stress’’ refers to physical dis- ~ 
comfort or mental anguish or both, producing 
either insecurity or frustration. If this is the 
case, then the distinction between the concepts 
of “stress” and “belief” is obscure. The same 
terminological difficulties appear in the use of 
the term “social organization.” It is defined as 
“the habits and customs whereby persons inter- 
act with each other....” (p. 322). The term, 
however, is used sometimes to refer to a system 
of relations and sometimes to include all of 
culture (including technology and religion) 
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except the systems of belief. Attention has been 
called to the terminological inconsistencies be- 
cause these make it more difficult to grasp the 
core of the conceptual scheme from which the 
“principles” stem. 

Although Leighton sees and understands the 
interrelatedness of the individual and society, 
his analytical approach leans much more heavi- 
ly on psychological than on sociological meth- 
od. His principles and recommendations are 
reminiscent of the techniques of diagnosis and 
treatment of the clinical physician. The as- 
sumption constantly reappears that it is the 
responsibility of the administrator to correct 
the stresses of a community or individual 
through “remedial change’’; and, as in the case 
of the physician, it is first necessary to make the 
diagnosis, understand the relationships, and 
then prescribe a treatment. It is questionable 
how many sociologists and anthropologists 
would agree completely with the projection of 
the physician-patient relationship to that of 
administrator-community. As it happened, the 
project directors at two other relocation centers 
did approximate this relationship and even ex- 
pressed it in just about those terms. In the one 
instance there developed extreme paternalism, 
and in the other a continued bitter conflict be- 
tween the administration and the évacués. 
Emphasis upon the major role of the adminis- 
trator as “social practitioner” obscures the 
structural arrangement of “joint participation 
and responsibility” between the administration 
and community in meeting common problems. 

The question of practical application of the 
principles developed by Leighton is of equal 
importance with theoretical considerations. 
Effective administrators do utilize systems of 
beliefs and social organization to gain accept- 
ance for their ends. They are not always con- 
scious of what they are doing; and, since a 
portion of their behavior remains on the in- 
tuitive level, they frequently make mistakes 
which could be avoided if they were conscious of 
what was involved. In community situations 
and with peoples of different cultures, adminis- 
trators, generally speaking, are particularly 
noted for their ineptitude. It is with this class of 
administrators that understanding of Leigh- 
ton’s efforts would be most helpful. Unfortu- 
nately, as Leighton knows only too well from ex- 
perience, administrators may be willing to 
learn; but they resist generalized statements 
about problems or how to meet them. The most 
effective work of a social scientist with an 
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administrator is accomplished by helping him 
solve day-to-day problems in the hope that 
some of the principles being applied will be 
understood and made use of later. 

Three portions of the analysis are particular- 
ly recommended for study and understanding. 
They are: “Systems of Belief in the Adminis- 
tration” (pp. 304-13); “Social Organization 
and the Administration” (pp. 343-49); and 
points 9 and 10 in the conclusion. The Appendix 
is a valuable case record of the organization 
and of some of the problems faced by those 
working on the staff as social analysts to ad- 
ministration. 

SOLON KIMBALL 
Michigan State College 


The Japanese Nation: A Social Survey. By 
Joun F. Empree. New York: Farrar & 
Rinehart, Inc., 1945. Pp. vii+308. $2.25. 


Japanese Militarism: Its Cause and Cure. By 
Joun M. Maki. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1945. Pp. xii+258+-vi. $3.00. 


The Japanese Nation is by way of an experi- 
ment in ethnography, in that it describes the 
culture not of a small preliterate cultural group 
but of a large modern nation. The scope of the 
book is comprehensive, covering everything 
from the production of sweet potatoes to the 
manufacture of battleships, from marriage and 
funeral ceremonies to state Shinto and the 
national constitution. Thus, many of the 
topics dealt with fall far outside the usual 
range of ethnographic data. As is usual with 
works of this type, the descriptive technique is 
rigidly objective. All evaluative terminology is 
sedulously avoided; and when such terms as, 
for example, “conservative” are used (“Out of 
a total of almost four hundred members of the 
House of Peers, about half are of the nobility, 
and a fourth are imperial appointees. They 
exert, as might be expected, a strongly con- 
servative influence on legislation” ([p. 71)), 
they are used not with reference to occidental 
standards but rather with reference to the 
internal structure of Japan itself at a given 
period. 

As is all too often the case with ethnogra- 
phies, the comprehensive scope and the objec- 
tive approach impose certain regrettable 
limitations. Lack of space probably accounts 
for the anticlimactic nature of such passages as 
the following: 
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[The Zaibatsu] have lent large sums to the gov- 
ernment in time of war and supplied capital for the 
development of new territories or new enterprises 
favored by the government in the interests of na- 
tional security [p. 56]. 

Since Japanese industrial development depended 
to a large degree on the work of farmers and since 
all national surpluses from foreign trade went into 
industrial development much of which involved 
profits to the Zaibatsu in proportion to their gi- 
gantic capitalistic girth, many Japanese have come 
to resent them [p. 57]. 

Since the dissolution of political parties in 1940 
and the organization of the single-party Imperial 
Rule Assistance Association, the position of the 
prime minister has become stronger since he is no 
longer dependent on party affiliations for the back- 
ing of his policies [p. 70]. 

Of recent years the [Black Dragon] society has 
sponsored the Pan-Asia movement and has con- 
ceived the mission of liberating the dark races from 
white oppression [p. 116]. 


Again, objectivity in description, with its 
accompanying avoidance of controversial for- 
mulations, leads to anemic statements or to 
statements involving invidious comparisons. 
For instance: 


If, as a result of the lack of direct representation 
in policy making, certain groups interested in social 
change feel slighted, they may join a society which 
believes in direct action. Then a representative of 
such a society may assassinate the man connected 
with an unpopular policy. Such an act does not 
necessarily indicate hatred for the man shot, but 
is rather an expression of disapproval of some act or 
policy of his group or class..... This sanction 
tends to be resorted to by conservative and reac- 
tionary groups in protest against liberal or inter- 
nationalist policies [p. 108]. 

In general, their [the special police’s] functions 
(and attitudes toward foreigners) are similar to those 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation in this 
country [p. 98]. 


Ethnographies, usually of necessity, tend to 
concentrate on the description of basic pat- 
terns and to avoid direct historical interpreta- 
tion. Characteristically, Embree is at his best in 
the description of the more persistent cultural 
and social phenomena, such as religion and the 
family structure; but the sureness of touch, the 
aura of competence, which one detects in the 
chapters devoted to those subjects, has a way 
of deserting him when he is dealing with less 
crystallized things—such as education, the 
press, and the light-metals industry. 

Methodologically, Embree’s book can be said 
to illustrate a basic presupposition of anthro- 
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pology—that culture is an end in itself. This is 
stated explicitly on page 110: 

All aspects of a society’s culture . . . . serve some 
function in maintaining the total social organiza- 
tion. .... For this reason, all societies, the Japa- 
nese included, resist change in their basic structures 
and their peoples are ethnocentric. Social solidarity 
demands some degree of chauvinism in the majority 
of a nation’s members, a chauvinism which in re- 
cent Japan has sometimes taken extreme forms; 


and is applied interpretatively in dealing with 
“thought control,” the press, and the position 
of the emperor. 

Embree’s book has already begun to fill a 
number of needs—for an adequate textbook, 
for a reliable reference volume, and for a non- 
propagandistic popular presentation of facts. 
There can be no question of his scholarly quali- 
fications, which are as well recognized as they 
are rare. But it does seem unfortunate that he 
accepted the conventional canons of ethno- 
graphic writing rather than attempting to 
formulate his data in terms of dynamic, though 
as yet speculative, concepts of a type which 
some anthropologists in the past decade have 
found stimulating. 

Social scientists other than anthropologists 
will doubtless feel on more familiar ground 
with Japanese Militarism than with The Jap- 
anese Nation. While much of the range of facts 
of the two books overlaps, the handling of the 
facts presents some instructive contrasts. 

If Embree’s basic presupposition is that 
culture is an end in itself, then Maki’s may be 
said to be that political structures and histori- 
cal events are means to ends—ends of the type 
of democracy and dictatorship. Where Em- 
bree’s description is couched primarily in 
terms of internal structure, Maki, wherever 
possible, relates events in a context of inter- 
national, as well as intranational, relationships. 
Where Embree describes Japan on a single 
time-level, Maki’s treatment is historical. 
While many of Embree’s chapters are close to 
being disjecta data, held together by a title, 
each of Maki’s chapters can be read as a uni- 
fied essay. 

Maki first selects certain major institutions, 
such as the political and economic oligarchies, 
the idea of the emperor, and antiforeignism, 
and traces their historical development. The 
major thesis advanced is that there has been a 
high degree of continuity, in institutional 
structure but more significantly in ideology, 
throughout Japan’s recorded history. The 
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authoritarian state existing in Japan before the 
war and the diplomatic moves leading up to the 
war are treated as the final development of 
these long-term tendencies. The thesis is ex- 
tensively documented by historical data and by 
an acute analysis of the events of the 1930’s. 
The final chapter, on the “Future of Japan,” 
maintains this long-term point of view and 
consequently has not lost its timeliness. 

While Maki’s book is presented not as an 
exploratory work but as a summary of what the 
author considers verifiable, social scientists 
who read it closely will find many passages in 
which problems meriting further thought are 
raised. To mention only one, Maki’s occasional 
remarks on the character of the revolutionary 
episodes in Japanese history indicate that they 
have special characteristics which differentiate 
them from their European counterparts. The 
book can thus be very useful in setting up a 
framework in terms of which many problems of 
Japanese sociology and political economy can 
be explored. 

A. M. HALPERN 
University of Chicago 


Axis Rule in Occupied Europe: Laws of Occupa- 
tion, Analysis of Government, Proposals for 
Redress. By RAPHAEL LEMKIN. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 10944. Pp. 
XXXviii+674. $7.50. 


The most valuable part of this painstaking 
compilation is the collection of “Laws of Oc- 
cupation,” of statutes and decrees issued by 
German military authorities and their vassals in 
nineteen Nazi-occupied countries and _ terri- 
tories. The collection does not claim complete- 
ness, and most of the pieces are reprinted in 
excerpts; but they cover every major aspect of 
life under enemy rule: the fundamental decrees 
of incorporation or governmental organization, 
those pertaining to administrative procedure 
and police, organization of law and courts, 
status of property, management of finances and 
labor, treatment of the Jews and other minori- 
ties, including “genocide,” the policy of de- 
stroying nations. The bulk of the book, some 
380 pages, is filled with these reprints, while the 
rest interprets their contents first briefly by 
major fields of policy (pp. 7-95) and then by 
countries (pp. 99-264). 

Dr. Lemkin’s approach is essentially legal 
but is very ably supplemented by the popu- 
larized explanation and illustration of the 
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economic, administrative, or social meaning of 
the Nazi measures. These interpretative sec- 
tions suffer, to some extent, through the legalis- 
tic inclination of the author. He is satisfied, on 
the whole, with presenting the German “laws” 
and with interpreting their “meaning” in a 
general way, without fully analyzing the actual 
administrative procedures, to say nothing of the 
circumstances and problems the occupation 
authorities faced in each individual case. This is 
in contrast to a sociological method such as 
distinguishes Ernst Fraenkel’s excellent study 
of military occupation in the Rhineland of 
1918-23 (reviewed in the September, 1945, 
issue of this Journal). What Dr. Lemkin de- 
scribes and discusses is the formal framework of 
Nazi administration rather than its factual 
content. Even so, his pioneering contribution 
in collecting the material and setting up a use- 
ful frame of reference for the future exploration 
of the Hitlerite system of management in 
occupied lands deserves full credit. 

However, the author’s objective is not 
limited to research. Over and over again, he 
points out violations of the Hague conventions, 
of international law, and of the “rights of man” 
committed by the German statutes. Little at- 
tempt is made to consider how far the viola- 
tions actually were carried out; whether there 
were precedents or other extenuating circum- 
stances; and whether there was any “‘justifica- 
tion” by the emergency of a “total” war and 
blockade, or on the grounds of “security” and - 
“reprisals.” German arguments, if mentioned 
at all, are dismissed summarily. In other words, 
the learned Polish jurist has written what 
amounts, in effect, to a prosecutor’s brief, with 
the text of Nazi ukases serving as documents, 
rather than an impartial—and thereby much 
more damaging!—inquiry. No comparison 
worth mentioning is made with the technique 
of other occupying powers (e.g., the Soviets in 
the Baltic, 1939-40), but obvious hints are 
interspersed to indicate the line of argument 
along which the culprits should be convicted, 
sometimes at the price of stretching legal rea- 
soning so as to fit the purpose of a perfectly 
understandable but extra-legal intent to punish 
or to revenge. 

The case is typical of the conflict between 
the impassionate pursuit of a scientific goal and 
the purposeful political approach. It is the case 
of the ethically indignant prosecutor who un- 
consciously assumes the role of the judge—so 
common among students of law doubling as 


“social scientists.” The field of international 
law, in its vague incompleteness and its lack of 
positive authority, is especially fit for the con- 
fusion of ultimate standards. Dr. Lemkin’s 
case is a tragic one, too. His highly refined 
legal apparatus which is to serve against the 
Nazis could be turned on the Allies as well. 
Almost every one of the nine groups of inter- 
national crimes he charges to the Nazis has 
been duplicated recently, in one instance or 
another, by Allied occupational authorities. 
Cases of starving war prisoners (in French 
camps) and of tolerating looting, the policy of 
wholesale confiscation of private property and 
of arbitrary changes in the occupied countries’ 
constitutions and administrations, offer as 
many examples. Allied practices include, in 
effect, even the worst of Nazi excesses—‘‘geno- 
cide,” the mass extinction of civilians, as the 
fate of millions of Germans driven, under in- 
human conditions, from their homes in east- 
central Europe. Of course, there is this sub- 
stantial difference: that the Nazis shamelessly 
displayed their intentionally planned misdeeds, 
while the western Allies stumble into illegal 
practices and cover them with humanitarian or 
other formulas. 

MELCHIOR PALYI 
Chicago, Illinois 


Backgrounds of Conflict: Ideas and Forms in 
World Politics. By Kurt Lonpon. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1945. Pp. xvi+487. 
$3.75. 

Among the numerous comparative studies 
of the clashing political systems in World War 
II, Kurt London’s book deserves to be extolled 
as one of the most informative and delightful 
publications. London has given us a commend- 
able demonstration that a political and histori- 
cal presentation can be authentic and fair with- 
out being impartial; that it can be popular 
without sacrificing factual content. 

Beginning with a historical sketch of the 
rise of Prussia, the author reviews the ideologi- 
cal antecedents of the Nazi philosophy from 
Kant through Hegel and the romanticists to 
Oswald Spengler and Haushofer. Comparative- 
ly broad space is devoted to a good summary of 
the Nazi Weltanschauung, the organization of 
the Nazi party, and its system of control over 
Germany. The description of fascism and its 
prehistory is briefer and more in the nature of a 
digest. Sociological orientation is most evident 
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in the enjoyable chapters dealing with the 
transformation of feudal Japan, the changing 
role of Shintoism, and the development Of 
Japanese imperialism. Some eighty pages are 
devoted to a broad outline of the Soviet system; 
Marxism; changing Soviet policies toward 
education, religion, and the family; the organi- 
zation of the Communist party; and Soviet 
foreign policy. The remaining three sections 
deal with Vichy France, the British Common- 
wealth, and the United States. Their treatment 
is more condensed and is offered without the 
broad historical perspectives present in the 
previous sections of the book. A good selective 
bibliography follows each section. 

In the introductory chapter the author 
characterizes the first world conflict as an 
imperialistic war fought for limited objectives, 
which did not include the destruction of the 
social system of enemy countries, while he 
interprets the second world conflict as an 
ideological war fought to convert the opponent 
by indoctrination or brute force. Thus the Nazi 
ideology explains both Nazi Germany’s econo- 
my and her war objectives. 

One need not overlook the importance of the 
ideologies in the last conflagration to wonder 
whether this contrast is not overdrawn. It is 
perhaps the author’s overemphasis on the Nazi 
and Fascist ideology which explains the com- 
paratively broad (and most competent) treat- 
ment of the origins of the Nazi ideology, while 
relatively little attention is paid to the evolu- 
tion of German foreign policy from the rise of 
the Pan-German party to Hitler. To the present 
reviewer, the Nazi ideology, while important as 
a motive power, seems to reflect rather than 
explain the changing objectives and strategy of 
German imperialism. This minor criticism not- 
withstanding, the publication should be wel- 
comed by both the layman and the student of 
political systems as an example of expert and 
circumspect interpretation. The end of the war 
will not reduce the value of the book. 


ERNEST MANHEIM 
University of Kansas City 


New Perspectives on Peace. Edited by GEORGE 
B. pe Huszar. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1944. Pp. viii+ 261. $2.50. 


This is one of the books on peace which has 
not become outdated, nor will it soon be ren- 
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dered useless by the passage of time. Its plan is 
to present the problems of peace from the 
standpoints of geography, history, anthro- 
pology, economics, sociology, law, education, 
psychology, philosophy, and religion, instead of 
merely from retrospective and static legal 
points of view, which is the usual approach to 
the field of international relations. The various 
contributions of the specialized chapters are all 
by University of Chicago professors, and the 
sponsor is the Walgreen Foundation. 

In a masterly introductory chapter on ‘““The 
Problems in Perspective”’ the editor exposes the 
errors of the prevailing conceptions Of peace as 
negative, static, wishful, and doctrinaire rather 
than realistic thinking. He makes a strong plea 
to functionalize the geographic and legal efforts 
at peacemaking by creating and utilizing an 
informed public opinion in this field. To this 
end he urges that the study of international 
relations be fertilized by data from economics, 
sociology, psychology, and education especially. 
His arguments for the reorientation of the study 
of international relations in the direction of 
sociology and social psychology are by far the 
most cogent and convincing to be found any- 
where in print. In fact, this first chapter is in 
itself a historic document in the archives of the 
social sciences. 

The book is a not altogether successful at- 
tempt to realize the editor’s conception of a 
functionalized approach to the study of one 
aspect of international relations—that of peace 
—by including the relevant data and outlook of 
each of the social sciences. The fault of the book 
—which the editor doubtless fully realizes—is 
that it lacks adequate synthesis in spite of his 
own excellent introductory statement of princi- 
ples. Each special writer attempts, with varying 
degrees of pertinence, to bring the data of his 
own particular discipline to bear upon the 
problem of a lasting peace. But the result is, to 
some extent, an ex parte presentation, and there 
is no one to give a harmonized view of the whole. 
As the editor says, this would require much 
labor and a long time. It is the sort of task 
which the present writer attempted in an 
elementary way in his War and Its Causes. De- 
spite this obvious defect, the book under review 
is one of distinguished and lasting value in the 
discussion of the conditions of peace. 


L. L. BERNARD 
Washington University 
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Color and Democracy: Colonies and Peace. By 
W. E. Burcuarpt Du Bors. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1945. Pp. iii+143. 
$2.00. 


The expansion of Europe—the development 
of physical science, the spread of invention, the 
advance in technology and productive efficien- 
cy, the increase in population and the migration 
of men, the improvement in means of trans- 
portation and techniques of communication, the 
development of rational and pragmatic atti- 
tudes and secular points of view, and the various 
related and dependent phenomena that define 
modern civilization—brought real or potential 
benefits to all areas and all peoples. But, to the 
present, the expansion of Europe has often been 
at the expense of other peoples and cultures. Its 
pace has been rapid and its processes socially 
uncontrolled; its benefits have often gone to the 
exploiters rather than to the people. The groups 
too backward to understand, too weak to resist, 
or otherwise unable or unwilling to adjust have 
been swept aside or reduced to economic de- 
pendence and political and cultural subordina- 
tion. And the clash of interests of the expanding 
nations has resulted in destructive wars and 
endless human misery. 


In this thin essay Mr. DuBois gives scant 
attention to the impersonal factors that deter- 
mine the nature of European civilization and 
direct the course of its development. There is no 
disposition to deny that European expansion 
has brought great benefits to other peoples of 
the world, but there seems to be no adequate 
recognition of the fact that the present status 
and aspirations of the colonial peoples is an 
inevitable stage in the process of cultural con- 
tacts and relations. The interest is elsewhere. 
The author is concerned with the present in- 
equalities in the economic, political, and social 
order that have resulted from the socially un- 
directed evolution of European expansion and 
with the dangers to world peace that are in- 
herent in the undemocratic conditions and 
policies. It is an appeal for the inclusion of the 
“lesser peoples” in a democratic world and a 
warning of the disasters to follow their ex- 
clusion. In a brief initial chapter on Dumbarton 
Oaks the basic criticism is focused on the fact 
that there is no adequate provision for the 
participation of the colonial peoples. In follow- 
ing chapters he reviews the colonial system with 
attention on the present status and attitudes of 


the colonial peoples, the obstructed aspirations 
of the small nations and the minority groups 
within the larger nations, and the subordination 
and cultural exclusion of the colored peoples in 
the United States and other areas of European 
culture. 

The point of view of the essay is political and 
moral rather than scientific and objective. The 
social reality is seen less as a current expression 
of impersonal forces than as a construction of 
selfish men. The author is appalled by the extent 
of human stupidity, and he is crucified by the 
human wreckage of ruthless exploitation. He is 
desirous that democracy be a reality rather 
than a shibboleth. But the standpoint he takes 
seems to offer little basis for the mitigation of 
conditions and the removal of abuses other than 
by incantation and appeals to the exploiters and 
their political servants. In the end he finds the 
only motive for reform in religion: “....a 
realistic program for making the world better 
now ought to combine the efforts of church and 
science, of missionary effort and social reform.” 


E. B. REUTER 
Fisk University 


Social Policy in Dependent Territories. Edited 
by the INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. 
Montreal: International Labour Office, 
1944. Pp. i+185. $1.50. 


The Exploitation of Foreign Labour by Germany. 
Edited by the INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
Orrice. Montreal: International Labour 
Office, 1945. Pp. ii+286. $2.00. 


Both of the books under review are excellent 
studies of social conditions of laborers on ab- 
normally low living standards. It is not sur- 
prising, perhaps, that there exist many parallels 
between the social position of the colonial 
laborer and the foreign “slave” laborer drafted 
for service in Germany and German-occupied 
territories during the war. The parallel is not 
drawn in either of the two studies, but it forces 
itself on the reader of the two volumes. But, 
besides this parallel, there are significant dif- 
ferences in the two studies. Whereas the one 
describes the utter exploitation and almost 
complete dehumanization of workers in Germa- 
ny and outlines the steady deterioration of 
living standards as the war progressed, the 
other shows what avenues can be opened to 
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raise the low levels on which colonial workers 
are still living. 

The book on social policies in the colonies 
gives a historical account of labor relations in 
dependent territories during the interwar period 
and concludes with an analysis of several of the 
more recent problems in colonial social policies, 
notably the impact of trade-unionism, racial 
discrimination, social security, and migratory 
labor. The study contains in two appendixes the 
texts of recommendations and a resolution con- 
cerning social policy in dependent territories. 

These two documents are extremely liberal 
and, if generally applied, would lead to social 
services and living standards which are not 
achieved in many independent countries, such 
as the Balkan countries or certain Latin- 
American republics. Even though the realiza- 
tion of the conditions specified in the recom- 
mendations and the resolution can hardly be 
expected in the near future, the policies and 
aims stated represent a model toward which the 
administration of countries under the trustee- 
ship provisions of the San Francisco Charter 
should be patterned. 

In contrast to the hopeful outlook in the 
field of colonial social policy, the picture painted 
by the volume on the exploitation of foreign 
labor by Germany is bleak. The study covers 
the war period only, and more specifically the 
time after the defeat and occupation of France 
and the Low Countries. The book presents an 
accurate and well-written account of conditions 
among foreign laborers in Germany and Ger- 
man-occupied territories. The evidence used is 
carefully analyzed and admirably collected. 
The chief sources of reference are official Ger- 
man publications, German newspapers, and 
broadcasts. It would have been interesting to 
include references from the underground press, 
but, for obvious reasons, the largest part of this 
material will come to light only in the future. It 
would be an appropriate task to check the re- 
action to German labor policies in the under- 
ground press as it becomes available. 

The scope of the volume is wider than is 
indicated by its title. It contains, in addition to 
an analysis of labor and social conditions of 
foreign workers exploited by German organiza- 
tions, an account of the whole structure of labor 
relations and industrial policies within the 
German war economy. The Foreword mentions 
that the study was prepared by Mr. John H. E. 
Fried of the International Labour Organization 
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staff. It is regrettable that the policy of the 
I.L.0. apparently forbids that his name as 
author of this comprehensive and excellent 
study be mentioned on the title-page. For any 
student of present economic and social condi- 
tions in Europe this book by Mr. Fried is an 
indispensable source. 

Bert F. Hose.itz 


University of Chicago 


Pioneer Settlement in the Asiatic Tropics: 
Studies in Land Utilization and Agricultural 
Colonization in Southwestern Asia. By KARL 
J. Peuzer. New York: American Geo- 
graphical Society, 1945. Pp. vilit+-290. $5.00. 


This scholarly volume is intended to provide 
factual knowledge on the land problems of the 
Philippines and the Netherlands Indies. It does 
that and much more, for it goes beyond the 
gathering of data which can be presented in 
tables and seeks to interpret aspects of the life 
and customs of dependent peoples without 
which the best-laid plans for reforms are 
doomed to failure. 

As a part of this background, Dr. Pelzer 
discusses the type of agriculture practiced by 
the more primitive inhabitants of southeastern 
Asia. He finds them slashing and burning the 
forests and planting the newly cleared land for 
two or three years until soil depletion and the 
incursion of rank grass makes new clearings 
necessary. Then the old fields lie fallow for 
years, and the jungle returns, finally to be cut 
again. 

Such a system, which he calls “shifting 
cultivation,” requires ample lands; but with 
pressure of peoples from overpopulated dis- 
tricts and the introduction of cash crops the 
cutover plots are used longer and more fre- 
quently. The result is erosion and land exhaus- 
tion ; grasslands replace the forests, and frequent 
fires prevent reseeding. Thus, in time, the en- 
vironment is changed and part of the population 
is forced to migrate. 

A condition much like that produced by 
“shifting cultivation” was brought about by the 
introduction of European ideas of clean planta- 
tions, where rubber, tea, and similar crops are 
grown. This leads to quick runoff and erosion, 
while tin mines pollute the waters which serve 
the rice lands. With the advent of the war be- 
tween Japan and China, reforms were attempt- 
ed in Malaya in order to supply needed 
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food. Cover crops cut down erosion; new wet 
lands were developed, and measures were taken 
to protect them. The period before total war 
was too short to effect major changes, but the 
experiment gives promise for the future. 

In contrast to “shifting cultivation” is the 
“sedentary” or wet-land agriculture of the 
southeastern Orient. Broad stretches of low- 
lands yield immense crops of rice, while ter- 
raced hillsides have extended this type of 
agriculture over much of the mountain districts 
of Java, some adjacent islands, and to the 
Bontoc-Ifugao districts of Luzon. Wet-land rice 
permits dense population, which, in turn, is 
reflected by changes in social organization and 
technical developments. 

A mounting population results in migrations 
into regions with agricultural possibilities, but 
here difficulties are encountered. Such expansion 
is possible in the Philippines, where at least 
half the land is suitable for agriculture and 
where only 14 per cent was in cultivation in 
1938. Migration would seem to be the ready 
answer, but the Malayan pattern of village life 
makes this difficult unless whole settlements 
are moved or set up at one time. The attempts 
of the Philippine and Netherlands Indies gov- 
ernments to develop new agricultural communi- 
ties form an interesting and important part of 
the volume. 

Forces to be dealt with in settling problems 
of land use are many. The high percentage of 
tenancy in the Philippines has led to exploita- 
tion of the masses. Closely tied to this are 
tenant loans, high rate of usury, and virtual 
peonage in some areas. 

Much of the undeveloped lands of the 
Philippines is public property, the sale and use 
of which to aliens is so limited that foreign capi- 
tal is discouraged. Protests against the low 
economic level of the farmers have led to several 
attempts to open the public lands for settle- 
ment. Here difficulties were presented by the 
blocking of legislation by large landowners, by 
the resistance of pagan tribes to newcomers, or 
by the fear of the Christianized peoples of the 
Mohammedanized Moro. 

These are but part of the many aspects of 
pioneer settlement in the Asiatic tropics pre- 
sented in readable form and substantiated by 
technical details in a series of appendixes. 

It is the privilege of any author to do some 
speculating, and Dr. Pelzer indulges to a limited 
degree. He speculates concerning the origin of 
agriculture and expresses the belief that root 
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crops preceded grains in southeastern Asia. This 
he thinks is borne out by the use of terraced fields 
and root crops in the marginal areas of the 
Pacific. Northeastern India is given as the 
probable source of rice—a grain long domesti- 
cated, judging by its many varieties. 

He says that seedbeds and wet-land rice are 
related to density of population, as evidenced 
by the density among the Bontoc and Ifugao, 
who use rice terraces, as opposed to the near-by 
Tinguian, who do not (p. 13). The latter state- 
ment is the one real error the reviewer has noted 
in the volume. The Tinguian do possess ter- 
raced fields and have had them for a long time. 
The reason for calling this to notice is that it has 
a bearing on all the speculations noted. 

It may be that root crops preceded grain in 
southeastern Asia; but, if so, it probably was 
before the movement of such mountain groups 
as the Igorot and Ifugao to Luzon. Super- 
ficially their rice culture resembles that of the 
Tinguian in that both have seedbeds and ter- 
races, but in most other details they are quite 
different. The methods of harvesting, storing, 
and threshing are different, as are the religious 
and magical rites connected with the crops. 

Bontoc and Ifugao appear to have their 
nearest connections with certain tribes in the 
Naga Hills of Assam, while the Tinguian tie in 
closely with the now Christianized tribes of the 
Philippines, the Javanese, groups in Sumatra— 
all of whom are classed as Malayan. The 
Tinguian terraces may have been borrowed 
from the Igorot, since until late times they were 
the only Malayan people in the Philippines who 
made terraces. Two groups—the Murut and 
Dusun—of North Borneo have terraced fields, 
but no more appear until Java, Sumatra, and 
the east-and-west line of islands of the Indies 
are reached. Here, again, the terraces seem to 
be added to an old, widespread Malayan agri- 
cultural pattern. All this emphasizes the hold of 
custom, which often delays the acceptance of 
superior methods and tools. Density of popula- 
tion may be related to terraced wet-land agri- 
culture; but this density may be due primarily 
to assured food supply, rather than being the 
cause of better methods. 

Despite possible debate on origins and dif- 
fusions, the essential facts are presented against 
a background of understanding which makes 
this volume of interest and value to all students 
of pioneer areas. 


Fay-Cooper CoLe 
University of Chicago 
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Falmouth, Massachusetts. By Mrttarp C. 
Faucut. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1945. Pp. 190. $2.75. 

Faught studies, in Falmouth, Massachusetts, 
the problems of a resort community which are, 
as he defines them, the socially modified eco- 
nomic relations existing between natives and 
resorters. Falmouth is an old resort community. 
The relations between the two clearly defined 
groups, one of which is present during only a 
portion of the year, were set early in a pattern 
of sharp cleavage between the wealthy and ex- 
clusive summer rcsidents, on the one hand, and 
the independent, provincially minded, and 
clannish Cape Codders, on the other. Economic 
relations do not necessarily lead to mutual un- 
derstanding. Although recently resorters of a 


_less exclusive sort have had more contact with 


the local residents, particularly among the 
younger people, the natives, for the most part, 
continue to view their guests merely as a “cash 
crop”—which they are—while the visitors, who 
must pay taxes without representation, tend to 
feel that they are being unduly exploited. Actu- 
ally, however, both parties appear to be profit- 
ing by the arrangement. Faught, viewing the 
situation not only as a student of social affairs 
but also as a businessman, suggests, after 
analyzing the bases for these feelings, ways in 
which a more objective organization of the 
“resort industry” might lead to even greater 
profit, as well as better relations on both sides. 
This transformation of the Cape Codder into 
an efficient businessman will, to the regret of 
some outsiders, probably take place in time. 

According to his objectives, Faught has done 
a thorough and conscientious job. The principal 
methods used were the survey and the question- 
naire, but individual points of view were ob- 
tained through personal conversation. Faught is 
careful to say that Falmouth was not selected 
as a “typical” resort community, since he feels 
that “as a vacation area New England is so 
variegated as to preclude the possibility of any 
one community serving as a representative 
sample of the whole region.” By his attitude he 
avoids the dangers of debatable ‘unqualified 
conclusions.” But social science profits not so 
much by study of specific situations as by the 
contributions made to the establishment of 
general hypotheses. Anyone who has lived in a 
resort community, whether in New England, 
the Middle West, or abroad, will find in his 
own experience, if he troubles to analyze it, 
certain basic resemblances to the situation in 
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Falmouth. An analysis by the author of these 
elements, even if tentative, would add to the 
significance of his study. 


MARGARET PARK REDFIELD 
Chicago, Illinois 


A Chinese Village: Taitou, Shantung Province. 
By Martin C. YANG. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1945. Pp. xii+275. $3.00. 


Social scientists, as Linton states in his 
Foreword, “know that the best way to acquire 
an intimate knowledge of any culture is and 
always will be to be reared in it.”” Yang wrote 
A Chinese Village in this country, but he de- 
scribes the community in which he was born and 
brought up and with which he maintained close 
contacts even after he left to go away to school. 
An acquaintanceship with the methods of rural 
rehabilitation in this country, as well as training 
in cultural anthropology, has given him a sound 
basis for the analysis of his own early back- 
ground. 

Taitou, being in the north, has an economy 
based on the use of millet and wheat rather 
than rice. Landholdings tend to be larger than 
in the southern rice area, and the average farm 
family is also somewhat larger. Industry, even 
village handicrafts, is of slight importance, and 
in this particular area, at least, there has been 
little concentration of land into a few hands. 
Yang discusses agriculture and standards of 
living and even includes an appendix on the de- 
velopment of farm implements, but he is less 
concerned with the ‘economic organization of 
the village than he is with its basic social struc- 
ture. This he illumines not merely by describing 
the formal relationships but by showing human 
nature operating within the forms of traditional 
Chinese culture. In the chapter on “Inter- 
familial Relationships” we see not only how 
the mother of a family, theoretically subordi- 
nated and actually much secluded, enjoys 
compensations in the freer and more intimate 
relations she has with the children as compared 
with the father but also how she comes in time 
even to dominate the household. ‘“‘Components 
of a Family”’ reveals the relationships not only 
of the living and the dead but also of the un- 
born, the land, the homestead, the ox, and the 
donkey, even of the inherited tools, to the family. 
“Village Conflicts” gives an excellent analysis 
of “face” as it is interpreted by the villagers 
and shows the complexities which Christianity 
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(in the form of both Catholicism and Protes- 
tantism) has brought to the village. ‘““The Story 
of Tien-sze,” a life-history which one suspects 
is autobiographical, tells of the hardships of 
poverty and stern parental control in the life of 
a boy who escapes the traditional mold and at 
last raises both his family’s position in the world 
and his own by becoming a teacher in a univer- 
sity. Yang closes with a discussion of “The 
Village of the Future,” in which, he hopes, 
sanitation, health, and methods of farming may 
be improved without disrupting the basic 
familial structure. For greater efficiency in 
farming he suggests working out a system of 
repartitioning the land so that all the pieces 
owned by one family may form a single unit 
rather than be widely scattered. Other needed 
reforms, such as better schools, localized in- 
dustries, credit and other co-operative organiza- 
tions, and medical services, would be facilitated, 
he feels, by the absorption of the traditional 
village organization, which existed simply to 
prevent change, into a larger community or- 
ganization made up of the inhabitants of the 
near-by market town with its entire constella- 
tion of villages. 


MARGARET PARK REDFIELD 
Chicago, Illinois 


Asia for the Asiatics? By Ropert S. Warp. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1945. 
Pp. xiv+205. $3.00. 


Ward’s observations of the process of mili- 
tary occupation of Hong Kong by the Japa- 
nese were made from the peculiar observational 
standpoint of a prisoner of the occupying power. 
He has collected in this book a wealth of de- 
tailed information on the measures adopted by 
the occupying forces and their effect on the 
local population. 

The occupation of Hong Kong is divided into 
two major phases. Initially, there was chaos 
fostered by the occupying forces for the purpose 
of convincing the natives of the desirability of 
collaboration. The second phase was that in 
which Japanese control of the social, political, 
and economic life of the Hong Kong colony 
was imposed. In the latter part of this period, 
control was nominally returned to some degree 
to the hands of the natives, but infiltration into 
positions of power by Japanese personnel had 
proceeded to such an extent that actual control 
remained largely in Japanese hands. The proc- 


esses by which this control was established 
over such things as police functions, food dis- 
tribution, commerce and. industry, finance, 
transportation, and public health are related in 
great detail. 

Perhaps because Ward has concentrated on 
the processes of occupation, the sections of his 
book dealing with the objectives of the occupa- 
tion are not quite on the same high level. It is 
made clear, both implicitly and explicitly, that 
the military occupation of Hong Kong was in 
no sense regarded as a temporary and termi- 
nable operation but rather as a phase of, or prel- 
ude to, colonial exploitation. Ward, however, 
sometimes interprets the short-term objectives 
of specific actions, not as contributing to the 
purposes of the occupation but rather as imput- 
ing to the occupying power certain disreputable 
motives. 

Of particular interest is Ward’s description 
of Japanese propaganda activities, which he 
describes as based on the attempt to demon- 
strate to the Asiatic peoples that, since they 
were all of one race, conquest by Japan was 
really liberation and rule by Japan was self- 
rule. The major point made in this connection is 
that, although the contradiction in the Japa- 
nese theory may be apparent to the conquered 
peoples, the residual desire created for inde- 
pendence constitutes a factor in the politics of 
eastern Asia which must materially affect the 
future actions of the dominant powers in the 
area. 

A. M. HALPERN 
University of Chicago 


The City Is the People. By Henry S. CHuRCH- 
ILL. New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, Inc., 
1945. Pp. i+186. $3.00. 

Despite the title, this is not primarily a book 


- about people in cities: I can find only six pas- 


sages in which the people are the chief focus. 
Nevertheless, students of social problems of 
cities will do well to read it. They will be re- 
warded and entertained because it is a pungent 
reflection of an observant and critical mind. 

Churchill is an architect who early came 
under the influence of the late Henry Wright 
(to whose memory the book is dedicated) and 
of the late Sir Raymond Unwin; he is a socially 
minded architect who is concerned with com- 
munities, and he has had a hand in the design 
of significant large-scale housing projects. He 
has an urbane and wide-ranging mind. 
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As designer, he has stubbed his toe against 
the hard facts of public finance and taxation. 
He sees at one point that ultimately all taxes 
come out of the earning capacity of the people 
(p. 157), but at other points he is troubled be- 
cause most families cannot pay for their public 
services “and they are very largely subsidized 
by the wealthy, the industries and the re- 
sources of the state’ (p. 103)—whatever the 
latter may be. Indeed, he throws up his hands 
after several pecks at the problem and con- 
cludes that ‘‘our present real estate tax system 
makes no sense at all and puts the question of 
municipal finance right up to the tax experts.” 
I sympathize with his exasperation. 

It is not for the light it throws on unsolved 
social problems of cities that this book is to be 
commended to social scientists. I commend it 
rather as one of the most vivid manifestoes I have 
read of civic design and civic aesthetics as them- 
selves factors of social significance. Whenever 
Churchill deals with these factors, he writes 
with a sure touch—pungently, stimulatingly. 
His introductory chapters—‘Antecedents,” 
“Precedents”—trace the history of town plan- 
ning freshly. His stress on the three-dimen- 
sionality—nay, the four-dimensionality—of 
civic design is stimulating. His choice of El 
Greco’s dramatic view of Toledo as Frontis- 
piece sets the key for the intensity of his own 


feeling. The inevitable accompaniment is over- 


generalization, detailed inaccuracy, and lack of 
close-knit organization; but in this framework 
they are not fatal defects. 

The other merit of this book is its realistic 
understanding and portrayal of the planning 
process. We cannot foresee the full development 
of the airplane: ‘‘Nevertheless, the situation 
must be met as it exists, even if it proves to be 
all wrong in twenty years. Physical planning 
cannot anticipate unprecedented developments 
in other technics” (p. 96). Accordingly, he is 
more concerned with trends than with form, 
and particularly with processes. 

Despite occasional sputtering at things he 
dislikes in lieu of constructive analysis, Church- 
ill is stimulating throughout. His last words 
may well be quoted as representative: “The 
art of city planning is four dimensional, con- 
sisting of length, breadth, height and imagina- 
tion. If it is good enough, it gets built into the 
culture of a nation.” 


CHARLEs S. ASCHER 
New York City 
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Social Ecology. By RADHAKAMAL MUKERJEE. 
London and Bombay: Longmans, Green & 
Co., Ltd., 1945. Pp. viii+-364. ros. 8d. 

The reviewer opened this latest volume by 
Dr. Mukerjee with eagerness, in part because 
of the author’s reputation but also because of 
the publisher’s claim that it constitutes ‘the 
first systematic work in Social Ecology” and 
because, at the same time, the reviewer felt 
that the lack of adequate systematization in 
this field is one of the major gaps in sociological 
theory. The sense of anticipation was sustained 
through reading the Preface, in which the au- 
thor says (p. vii) that “the time has certainly 
come for the clarification of the essential prin- 
ciples of social ecology” and (p. viii) that he has 
“endeavored in this volume to present the ma- 
jor ecological concepts and processes which may 
help in refashioning the framework of Sociol- 
ogy.” The disappointment was keen, therefore, 
when the volume failed to make much advance 
in the direction of either the systematization or 
the clarification of ecological theory beyond the 
point already reached in previous publications. 

This vigorous criticism does not mean that 
the volume has no merit. On the contrary, like 
many~ other of Mukerjee’s publications, it 
presents interesting contrasts between oriental 
and occidental cultures, and it provides flashes 
of illumination on a variety of topics whose 
number and range attest the breadth of the au- 
thor’s knowledge. He should be commended for 
avoiding a common pitfall in ecological theory 
which pictures the ecological order as a natural, 
noncultural level of human relations. Instead, 
he recognizes clearly that ecological organiza- 
tion in human communities cannot be under- 
stood apart from culture. Some parts of the 
volume include summaries or critical evalua- 
tions of a considerable variety of previously 
published materials on social ecology. Most of 
the contributions contained in this volume are 
incidental, however, if its central task is con- 
ceived to be the systematization and clarifica- 
tion of the theory of human synecology (social 
ecology). 

Social ecology, according to Mukerjee, plays 
a dual role in relation to sociology. From one 
point of view it includes sociology as one of its 
parts. Here it follows the broad pattern out- 
lined by Bews for human ecology, which makes 
this discipline include the study of all aspects of 
the environment-function-organism triad. In 
social ecology the triad is restricted to region- 
occupation-society, but it still retains the broad 
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synthesizing point of view which insists that no 
part can be adequately understood except in 
relation to the whole (pp. vii, 1, 2), and it pre- 
sumably includes all disciplines that study this 
areal complex. At the same time, however, so- 
cial ecology is conceived as a narrower field of 
study, one which affords the basis for refashion- 
ing sociology as a more exact, quantitative dis- 
cipline. It uses the facts of regional environ- 
ment and occupation as indices for quantifying 
the more elusive aspects of social relations (pp. 
221, 222, 268). Although these contradictory 
conceptions are mixed together in this volume, 
somewhat to the confusion of the reader, the 
latter has received greater emphasis. It is this 
latter point of view which we now examine more 
critically. 

The author proposes the use of “ecological 
indices” as the major device for quantifying the 
study of human culture (p. 221). He suggests, 
for example, the use of such indices as “human 
aggregation (density of population), technology 
(horse power), social stratification (social prox- 
imity and distance), social mobility (including 
tempo of life), and pecuniary valuation” to 
“measure certain deep and subtle forces which 
move persons in a society but which otherwise 
sociology cannot lay hold of” (p. 221). He says, 
further, that “no doubt a fixed quantitative re- 
lation between a measurable ecological index 
like density ....and a non-measurable social 
one like urbanism cannot be posited, but that 
the combination of the several ecological indices 
indicates the degree of approximation towards 
a definite social type and trend can be dem- 
onstrated” (p. 221). He then suggests mathe- 
matical formulas for measuring culture types in 
terms of the three principal co-ordinates— 
density, mobility, technology (pp. 222-23). 
It is interesting to note that these ‘““mathemati- 
cal’”’ formulas contain “nonmensurable factors.” 

In criticism of this main thesis, the reviewer 
would point out that an index cannot be used, 
as the author suggests, to make nonmensurable 
social factors exact and quantitative. An index, 
as a device for quantitative study, requires that, 
as a quantitative change occurs in it, a propor- 
tional change must also occur in the object to 
be studied by means of it. Therefore, in order to 
know that an “index” is truly an index, some 
aspect of the phenomenon to be studied must 
also have been quantified, and this aspect must 
bear such close quantitative relation to the total 
complex that the latter also changes in propor- 
tion to it. In other words, an index cannot be 
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used to make exact and quantitative any items 
which have not themselves previously been 
quantified. This does not mean, however, that 
after both the social and the ecological factors 
have been quantified, the former cannot serve 
as an index to the latter, provided a proportion- 
al relationship exists between them. Under such 
conditions, however, the social factor may serve 
as index to the ecological one as truly as the 
reverse. If this criticism is correct, then the au- 
thor’s plea that social ecology offers the chief 
basis for refashioning sociology as an exact, 
quantitative science is not justified. 

The emphasis by Mukerjee on status (in- 
cluding interrelations among statuses) and 
mobility (changes in status) as the primary data 
of sociology (p. 159) may be sound but is not 
new. In any event, acceptance of this emphasis 
does not impute to social ecology any unusually 
significant relation to sociology. 

One illustration in support of the criticism 
that adequate systematization of ecological 
theory has not been achieved may be permit- 
ted: In the beginning of chapter i, the author 
says: “The major ecological processes are:— 
Distribution, Mobility, Competitive-Co-op- 
eration, Stratification, Succession, Invasion.” 
On page xi, however, he gives a somewhat dif- 
ferent list of processes that are studied by social 
ecology, namely, ‘competition, co-operation, 
conflict, accommodation, and _ succession.” 
His chapter headings, in contrast, emphasize 
the processes of competition, specialization, ag- 
gregation, circulation, and mobility. Through- 
out the volume he discusses still other processes, 
such as concentration and co-ordination (pp. 
81-82), expansion (pp. 90-96), and invasion 
(pp. 104-5). Nowhere are all these processes re- 
lated to one another in a clear, systematic 
statement. 

The reviewer reports with regret, therefore, 
that, whatever merit the volume may possess, 
it cannot be recommended as a clear or system- 
atic statement of the theory of social ecology. 


James A. QuINN 
University of Cincinnati 


Through a Dean’s Open Door. By HERBERT E. 
Hawkes and Anna L. RosE HAwKEs. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1945. 
Pp. xv+242. $2.50. 

For more than fifty years the doctrine sym- 
bolized by ““Mark Hopkins on a log”’ received 
some mention in both secular and religious 
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theories of education, but it has been only with- 
in the last decade that colleges and universities 
have given it much consideration in actual prac- 
tice. Even today the institutions of higher learn- 
ing which place the individual student above 
regulations, standards, and administrative 
machinery are painfully few. However, among 
those schools which have carried forward a 
significant personnel program, Columbia Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York, has long 
been outstanding. Largely responsible for that 
development, as well as for the ambitious per- 
sonnel and guidance program now taking shape 
under the sponsorship of the American Council 
on Education, was the late Dean Hawkes. 

Although Dean Hawkes was a distinguished 
mathematician, his greatest contributions were 
to the resuscitated emphasis on the student as a 
whole. The genesis of this book, intended as ‘a 
guide for students, parents and counselors,”’ was 
an invitation from the American Council on 
Education in 1937 to Dean and Mrs. Hawkes, 
the latter of whom was formerly dean of women 
at George Washington University, urging them 
to prepare a volume “outlining the problems of 
college students from the nontechnical, non- 
pathological point of view, with particular em- 
phasis on the average student.” Through a 
Dean’s Open Door is the tangible result of that 
request, though the work of writing was not 
begun until 1941. With the exception of the 
last chapter, ‘““‘The College and the Student,” 
written by Mrs. Hawkes, following the death 
of her husband last spring, the project was a 
joint enterprise, which makes the finished prod- 
uct doubly significant. 

Here, in simple, experience-rooted language, 
is the story of the practical application of a 
philosophy which incorporates Montaigne’s 
dictum: “We have not to train up a soul nor 
yet a body, but a man, and you cannot divide 
him.”’ The student’s intellectual capacity and 
achievement, emotional makeup, physical con- 
dition, social relationships, vocational aptitudes, 
moral and religious values, economic and aes- 
thetic resources are all demonstrated by anec- 


dotes culled from Dean Hawkes’s thirty years: 


of counseling. 

While this book is admittedly popular, 
pastors, teachers, and social workers will find 
in it a fresh point of view. Moreover, it defi- 
nitely shows that personnel service of this kind 
represents a field of expanding opportunity for 
those who deal with youth on either the second- 
ary or the college level. The chapter on “Re- 
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ligion” will be found especially helpful, as it 
reflects a new collaboration between education 
and religion. 

At only one point would the writer of this re- 
view feel inclined to take issue with the au- 
thors, namely, in their careless, if not deliber- 
ate, use of the term “instinct” (p. 211) in the 
chapter on “Discipline.” Dishonesty, for ex- 
ample, can never be an instinct; it must be 
understood as a social derivative. Any other 
view of human conduct tilts the Pandorian lid, 
releasing a whole train of half-truths concerning 
the nature of human nature. 

H. LEE JAcoss 
Fort Dodge, Iowa 


Between Two Wars: The Failure of Education, 
1920-1940. By PorTER SARGENT. Boston: 
Porter Sargent, 1945. Pp. 10+616. $5.00. 


In the various editions of The Handbook of 
Private Schools, Porter Sargent has supplied in- 
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formation on the current practices and profes- 
sions of the educational shaman, in addition to 
a formal listing and classification of the institu- 
tions. The annual volumes have carried exten- 
sive reviews of the current educational writing. 
Because of its outspoken opinions, intellectual 
integrity, and impatience with educational 
sham and stupidity, the Handbook has come to 
have a unique and honored place in American 
educational writing. 

In the present volume, except for brief in- 
troductory and closing chapters, the material is 
taken from the 1920-40 editions of the Hand- 
book. It presents what seemed to be most im- 
portant in each year of publication. The ma- 
terial is here provided with extensive notes and 
recent documentation that bring the various 
issues up to date. The whole is an extremely 
interesting commentary on the educational 
folkways of the period. 

E. B. REUTER 
Fisk University 
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AMERICAN NATIONAL REp Cross. Helping Dis- 
abled Veterans. Washington, D.C.: American 
National Red Cross, 1945. Pp. 72. 

ANDERSON, DEWEy, and Davipson, Percy E. Re- 
cent Occupational Trends in American Labor. 
Stanford University, Calif.: Stanford University 
Press, 1945. Pp. vii+133. $2.25 (cloth); $1.50 
(paper). This supplement is based on the 1940 
census. It summarizes trends in the chief occu- 
pational categories and explains what the cate- 
gories include. 

An Appraisal Method for Measuring the Quality of 
Housing: A Yardstick for Health Officers, Housing 
Officials and Planners, Part I: Nature and Uses of 
the Method. New York: American Public Health 
Association, 1945. Pp vi+71. $1.00. A manual 
explaining the method and how to use it. 

ASSOCIATION FOR GENERAL AND LIBERAL Epuca- 
TION. On General and Liberal Education: A Sym- 
posium. Washington, D.C.: Association for 
General and Liberal Education, 1945. Pp. iii+ 
127. 

Bork, B. A. (ed.). Lay My Burden Down: A Folk 
History of Slavery. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1945. Pp. xxii+286. $3.50. Collection 
made by the Federal Writers’ Project of reminis- 
cences of former slaves. Part I, “Mother Wit”; 
Part II, “Long Remembrance”’; Part III, “From 
Can to Can’t”; Part IV, “A War among the White 
Folks” ; Part V, ‘‘All I Know about Freedom.” 
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Beacon House, 1945. Pp. iii+-80. $2.25. 
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Washington, D.C.: U.S. Office of Education, 
1945. Pp. vi+71. 

COMMITTEE FOR Economic DEVELOPMENT. Jnter- 
national Trade, Foreign Investment, and Domestic 
Employment, Including Bretton Woods Proposals. 
New York: Committee ior Economic Develop- 
ment, 1945. Pp. v+26. 

COMMITTEE ON MILITARY TRAINING Arps AND IN- 
STRUCTIONAL MATERIALS. Use of Training Aids 
in the Armed Services: Some Implications for 
Civilian Use of Aids and Devices in the Training 
Programs of the Armed Services. Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Office of Education, 1945. Pp. viit+33. 
$0.10. 

CONSELHO FEDERAL DE Comércio ExtTerRIO, Rio 
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Ernst (managing eds.). The Psychoanalytic 
Study of the Child. New York: International 
Universities Press, 1945. Pp. xi+423. $6.00. 
Papers on genetic problems, child analysis, 
guidance, and education, all by analysts, includ- 
ing Anna Freud and Otto Fenichel. 

GaER, Josepu. Let Our People Live: A Plea for a 
Living Wage. ‘“‘Pamphlet-of-the-Month,” No. 3. 
New York: C.I.0. Political Action Committee, 
1945. Pp. ii+20. 

GENERAL EpucaTion Boarp. Annual Report for 
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GEOGHEGAN, ArtHUR T. The Attitude towards Labor 
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ington, D.C.: Catholic University of America 
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JoHN Lewis. Criminology and Penology. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1945. 
Pp. ix+613. $4.50. Third revised edition of a 
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INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION ASSEMBLY. Education 
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tive, 1945. Pp. ii+95. 

Jormst ComMITTEE ON Latin AMERICAN STUDIES 
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$o.25. 
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company president, formerly president of the 
American Management Association. The prob- 
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tion in Social Work: A Selected Bibliography. 
“Russell Sage Foundation Library,’’ No. 163. 
New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1945. 
Pp. ii+8. $0.10. 

PALLARES, ARTURO MENESES (ed.). Muesitras de 

legislacion social de los Estados Unidos de America. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY 


Washington, D.C.: Unién Panamericana, Oficina 
de Informacién Obrera y Social, 1945. Pp. 61. 
Pruitt, Ipa. A Daughter of Han: The Autobiography 
of a Chinese Working Woman. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1945. Pp. viiit+249. 
$2.75. Life-story told in the first person of an 
eighty-year-old Chinese workingwoman from 

Shantung Province. 

SCHLAERTH, Witiram J. (ed.). A Symposium on 
Alexis de Tocqueville's Democracy in America. 
New York: Fordham University Press, 1945. 
Pp. ix+42. $0.75. De Tocqueville’s work dis- 
cussed in light of times.’’ Timasheff’s 
paper deals with sociological theories and 
method of the work. 

ScHoot or Pusiic AFFAIRS, PRINCETON UNI- 
VERSITY and POPULATION ASSOCIATION OF 
America, Inc. Population Index, Vol. XI, No. 3. 
Princeton, N.J.: School of Public Affairs, Prince- 
ton University, and the Population Association 
of America, Inc., 1945. Pp. 162+256. Annual 
subscription, $3.00. 

Smith, Harry P. A New Cardinal Objective of Ameri- 
can Education: The J. Richard Street Lecture for 
1945. Syracuse: Syracuse University, 1945. 
Pp. iii+28. 

SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC PLANNING COUNCIL. Report 
No. 4: The Future of Farming in South Africa; 
Report No. 5: Regional and Town Planning; 
Report No. 6: Social and Economic Statistics in 
the Union. Pretoria, Union of South Africa: 
Government Printer, 1944. Pp. ii+28; ii+30; 
ii+27. 

UniTED StaTES OFFICE OF EDUCATION. Training 
School Bus Drivers. “Vocational Division Bull.,”’ 
No. 233. Washington, D.C.: United States 
Government Printing Office, 1945. Pp. x+162. 
$0.30. 

WILDER, FRANCES FARMER. Radio’s Daytime Serial. 
New York: Columbia Broadcasting System, 
1945. Pp. ii+27. Illustrated, popular report of a 
study made for the Columbia Broadcasting 
System to discover who listens to the daytime 
serials and what listeners think of them. 

Woman’s Founpation. Doorways to Religion in 
Family Living. New York: Woman’s Founda- 
tion, Inc., 1945. Pp. 32. 

Woman’s Founpation. Women’s Opportunities and 
Responsibilities in Citizenship. New York: 

Woman’s Foundation, 1945. Pp. 22. 


Why do men crack in battle? 
What can I do to help them? 


Psychiatry in Modern Warfare gives an answer to these questions. Two well- 
known psychiatrists show up the background against which the emotional 
drama of many a mental breakdown was played. 


Part I: Psychiatry and the Two World Wars discusses lucidly and concisely 
the methods of treatment for war neuroses. Part II: Demobilization and the 
Return to Civilian Life describes how the returning veteran can be helped in 
his mental readjustment by the community, by his family, his friends, his 
employer. 


= Find a true understanding with the 
Medical Department 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


help of this book 
60 Fifth Ave., New York 11 


Please send _.......... COP............ of STRECKER and APPEL ° $1.50 


PSYCHIATRY IN 


herewith 


EARTHBOUND CHINA 


A Study of Rural Economy in Yunnan 


By HSIAO-TUNG FEI and 
CHIH-I CHANG 


Revised English Edition Prepared in 
Collaboration with 


PAUL COPPER & 
MARGARET PARK REDFIELD 


In interior China the village folk are still farming with old techniques, are eco- 
nomically more or less self-sufficient, and are imbued with the traditional virtue 
of contentment. Population is dense, 400 persons per square mile, and resources 
are limited. This study analyzes the basic problem of how the villagers in in- 
terior China live on the land, and gives concrete illustrations of the tragedy of 
unemployment implicit in a rural agricultural system where the level of tech- 
nological development is low. The fate of innocent Chinese peasants lies in the 
hands of those who will decide the pattern of China’s industrial development in 
the future. $3.75 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
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Anthropologists 
Physieians 
Psychiatrists 
Linguists 
Ecologists 
Teachers and 
Government Administrators 


will be interested in 


THE HOPI WAY 


By Laura Thompson 
and Alice Joseph, M.D. 


This book defines the history 
of the Hopi struggle with the 
whites and the nomadic Navaho 
tribe which gradually encircled 
the peace-loving Hopi people 
and reduced the extent of their 
lands. Their cultural patterns 
are described, especially cere- 
monial rituals undergone by the 
children at different stages of 
development. In addition con- 
crete portraits of selected Hopi 
young people are given, defining 
their personalities and their 
problems, and taking into ac- 
count the environmental and so- 
cial factors which have operated 
against the Hopi for such a long 
period. Generously illustrated 
with photographs. 


$3.00 
Available from the 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


“The book is full 


of life, not one 
woman's life 
merely, but the 
life of a nation.” 


—EDWARD WAGENKNECHT 
Chicago Tribune 


Frances 


From Prayers to Politics 


BY MARY EARHART 


Northwestern University 


A candid camera shot of one of the 
outstanding women of American 
history. Here is the real Frances 
Willard, not only the inspired 
temperance leader, but also the 
able educator, the shrewd politi- 
cian, the excellent organizer, the 
most successful force in the strug- 
gle for woman's suffrage. Most of 
all, the warm and understanding 
story of a very human woman 
whose failings highlighted her 
true greatness. 


OF Illustrated, $3.75 


UNIVERSITY OF 
Us CHICAGO PRESS 


= 


“Will make intellectual history’? — 
N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE 


The GOVERNING 
OF ME By Alexander H. Leighton 
COMDR., MEDICAL CORPS, U.S.N.R. 
The Japanese Relocation Center at Poston, Arizona, provided this 
trained psychiatrist and anthropologist with a unique chance to observe 
human beings under stress. The recommendations of his objective re- 
port are applicable to the whole range of social problems. “Nobody who 


deals with the human equation in any enterprise will find wasted the 
time he puts in upon this book.”’—Social Service. Illus. $3.75 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS, Princeton, N. J. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


have the honor to announce 


the appointment of 


TALCOTT PARSONS 


Professor of Sociology 
Harvard University 


EDITOR 


FOR A NEW SERIES OF TEXTS 
IN 
SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY 


FOR COLLEGES 


Ea 
t 


McGRAW-HILL BUUKo 


COUNSELING WITH RETURNED SERVICEMEN 


By Cart R. Roacers, University of Chicago, and Joan L. WALLEN, Black Moun- 
tain College. 175 pages, $1.60 
A complete yet compact manual for counselors of servicemen, servicewomen, veterans, and others. The book 


is based on a thesis of helping servicemen to help themselves through a apace, er process. There is a mini- 
mum of theoretical material and a maximum of practical cases, carefully analyzed. 


PROBLEMS OF THE POSTWAR WORLD 
Edited by Tuomas C. T. McCormick, University of Wisconsin. 521 pages, $3.75 


A symposium of 20 papers written by experts in their fields, dealing with various important postwar prob- 
lems—domestic, governmental, and international. The topics discussed include labor unionism, further de- 
velopment of social security legislation, agricultural production and prices, postwar taxes, etc. 


ADOLESCENCE AND YOUTH 
By Paut H. Lanpis, State College of Washington. 470 pages, $3.75 


Shifts the perspective from the internal mechanisms which presumably provoke adjustment problems, to 
the social structure which impinges upon the organism. The book is based on the assumption that adolescents 
and youth in contemporary society experience difficulty in attaining maturity primarily in three fields: the 
moral, the marital, and the economic. 


SEX AND THE SOCIAL ORDER 


By GrorGeneE H. Sewarp, Simmons College. McGraw-Hill Publications in Psy- 
chology. 293 pages, $3.50 


Offers a new departure in the treatment of sex—a systematic integration of the biological and cultural ap- 
proaches to the subject. The material is based on experimental data, supplemented by clinical cases and an- 
thropological field studies. Sex is consistently viewed within the framework of society as a whole. 


MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 


By Ray E. Baser, Pomona College. McGraw-Hill Publications in Sociology. 656 
pages, 6X9. $4.00 
The author of this unusually successful text presents a clearly organized, impartial psycho-sociological 
analysis of the social interactions involved in finding a mate, adjusting to the multiple problems of marriage, 
and achieving a satisfactory relationship between parents and children. The book discusses conflicting sex 


standards, divorce theory, the new status of women, and other questions challenging the established family 
pattern. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N.Y. 
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EARTHBOUND CHINA 


A Study of Rural Economy in Yunnan 


By HSIAO-TUNG FEI and 
CHIH-I CHANG 


Revised English Edition Prepared in 
Collaboration with 


PAUL COPPER & 
MARGARET PARK REDFIELD 


In interior China the village folk are still farming with old techniques, are eco- 
nomically more or less self-sufficient, and are imbued with the traditional virtue 
of contentment. Population is dense, 400 persons per square mile, and resources 
are limited. This study analyzes the basic problem of how the villagers in in- 
terior China live on the land, and gives concrete illustrations of the tragedy of 
unemployment implicit in a rural agricultural system where the level of tech- 
nological development is low. The fate of innocent Chinese peasants lies in the 
hands of those who will decide the pattern of China’s industrial development in 
the future. $3.75 
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BACK IN STOCK.... 


SUTHERLAND-WOODWARD: 
INTRODUCTORY SOCIOLOGY 


SUTHERLAND: 
PRINCIPLES OF CRIMINOLOGY 


Current arrangements with the printer should 
enable us to supply you throughout 1946. 


Examination copies sent on request 


J. B. Lippincott Company 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


Georges Friedmann, inspector-general of 
technical education, Paris, author of La Crise 
du progres and De la Sainte Russie 2@VU.S.S.R., 
was a disciple and close associate of Maurice 
Halbwachs, the leading sociologist of France, 
who was murdered at Buchenwald in February, 
1945. His account of the sociology of Professor 
Halbwachs, with a complete bibliography, is 
appearing this spring in a French periodical. 
The translation for this Journal, which was 
made by John Mueller of the University of 
Indiana, will be of permanent value to American 
sociologists. 


Reinhard Bendix, instructor in the social 
sciences at the University of Chicago, is cur- 
rently occupied with research on American 
bureaucracy. His critical exposition, ‘‘Max 
Weber’s Interpretation of Conduct and His- 
tory,” deals with the problem of the basic unit 
of sociological analysis and the relation between 
history and sociology. 


Franz Wittels, M.D., one of the earliest 
students of Sigmund Freud, is well known as 
the author of Freud and His Time. In addition 
to clinical work, he is now particularly inter- 
ested in a psychoanalytic approach to history, 
as his article on that subject, “Economic and 
Psychological Historiography,” shows. 


Arnold W. Green is an instructor in sociology 
at the University of New Hampshire. He is 
interested in ethnic group relationships and in 
the sociological statement of the etiology of 
neuroses. His study of “The Psychoanalysis of 
Horney and Fromm” is a criticism of the cul- 
tural orientation of the theories of these psycho- 
analysts. 


Robert K. Merton is associate director of the 
Bureau of Applied Social Research at Columbia 
University. Patricia L. Kendall is a research as- 
sociate of the Bureau. Their article, “The 
Focused Interview,” is a description of a special 
technique in interviewing which was developed 
in the course of research on the effectiveness of 
radio and film propaganda. 


227 West I3th Street 


Address all subscriptions and inquiries to the publishers 


JOURNAL OF LEGAL AND POLITICAL SOCIOLOGY 


Edited by GEORGES GURVITCH 
Professor at Strasbourg University, French Sociological Institute, Ecole Libre 


EDITORIAL BOARD 


Karu N. Columbia Law School; Ropert H. University of 
California; Roprrt M. Maclver, Columbia University 


ASSISTANT EDITORS 


Max M. Laserson, Columbia University; ALEXANDER E. Ginsperc, New York Bar 
Paut W. Tappan, Queens College and New York University 


The JOURNAL OF LEGAL AND POLITICAL SOCIOLOGY appears twice yearly 
in double issues, containing approximately 150 pages. 


The current issue, Vol. IV, Nos. 1—2, is dedicated to sociological and political problems 
of topical importance at home and abroad. As far as possible, it constitutes a summary 
of the significant shifts that have occurred during the last chaotic years. 


Yearly subscription, $3.50; single current issue, $2.00 
Back numbers available, $1.00 per issue 


Published by INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITIES PRESS, Inc. 


New York I, N.Y 
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The Family 


@ From Institution to Companionship 


American Book Company 


Ernest W. Burgess, Professor of Sociology 
University of Chicago 


Harvey J. Locke, Associate Professor of 
Sociology, University of So. California 


@ Published only a few months ago, this authoritative book is al- 
ready well into a second printing. The authors present a comprehen- 
sive picture of the family as it has developed from an authoritarian 
institution to a unit based on affection, sympathetic understanding, 
and comradeship. The family is viewed as a unit (1) of interacting 
persons that shapes the personality development of its members, and 
(2) that is adaptable to social change. The historical survey includes 
descriptions of several diversified types of contemporary families— 
the Russian, the Chinese, the Negro, the urban, and the rural. The 
discussion is based on the case history method, with an extensive 
number of widely varied case histories and personal documents pro- 
vided. The latest material is given, including that on predicting suc- 
cess in marriage. The authors’ interest in encouraging further re- 
search is reflected in the projects suggested at the ends of ap- 
propriate chapters. 815 pages, $4.25 
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Sociology @ A Study of Society and Culture 


Kimball Young, Prof. of Sociology, Queens College 


A college “best seller” ever since its publication, this widely comprehensive text is 
written around the concepts of society, culture, and personality. Distinctively mod- 
ern in outlook, the topics examined include the basic social processes, the com- 
munity, population problems, competition, war, social control, and social planning. 
Change is emphasized as an integral part of any sociological study. 1015 pp. $4.50 


Problems of 
a Changing 
Social Order 


John M. Gillette, Prof. of Sociology, Univ. of North Dakota 
James M. Reinhardt, Prof. of Sociology, Univ. of Nebraska 


The authors’ belief that an understanding of social 
processes is vital to an understanding of social prob- 
lems is reflected throughout the discussion. The ma- 
terial is varied and comprehensive, and is presented 
with unusual clarity. 838 pages, $4.25 


Population Problems 
@ A Cultural Interpretation 


Paul H. Landis, Prof. of Sociology, State College of Washington 


Population Problems brings to the subject an interpre- 
tive approach, which gives the factual material dynam- 
ic human meaning. Data is integrated into a sociologi- 
cal framework, with emphasis on cultural factors and 
social implication. 512 pages, $3.75 


American Book Company 


A NEW TREND IN SOCIOLOGY 


THEORY OF GAMES 
& ECONOMIC BEHAVIOR 


By Von NEUMANN AND OskAR MORGENSTERN. A 
mathematician and an economist have evolved a new mathe- 
matical theory of economic and social organization, based on a 
theory of games of strategy, for scholars familiar with mathe- 
matical reasoning. The social scientist “will come away from 
the volume with a wealth of ideas for application and for de- 
velopment of the theory into a fundamental tool of analysis for 
the social sciences.’””—A merican Journal of Sociology. $10.00 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS, Princeton, N.J. 
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TEXTBOOK NEWS 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
By 
FRANCIS E. MERRILL (Editor) 


RALPH P. HOLBEN, ROBERT E. RIEGEL 
EARL SIKES, and ELMER E. SMEAD 


HIS new one-volume college textbook, written by five members of the faculty 
Be Dartmouth College, represents the outgrowth of many years of experi- 
mentation in teaching an integrated social science course to college students. 
The text is divided into eight parts: Social Organization and the Family, Popu- 
lation and Race Problems, Crime and the Criminal, Business and Government, 
Price and Credit Institutions, Public Finance, Labor and Economic Insecurity, 
and Government and Politics in a Democracy. The book is particularly notable 
for its logical organization leading from the familiar setting of the family to the 
complex scene of politics and government. However, each part is complete in 
itself and may be studied at any time during the course in accordance with the 
teacher’s preference. To be published in the spring. 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street - New York | + New York 
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The Dryden Press 


IS PRIVILEGED TO ANNOUNCE THAT 


EDWIN H. SUTHERLAND 


OF INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


HAS AGREED TO SERVE AS THE 


EDITOR OF SOCIOLOGY 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE DRYDEN PRESS 


Detailed announcements of volumes in this series will be made 
from time to time. Among the first to appear will be a textbook in 
Social Psychology by Theodore M. Newcomb and a revised and 


abridged edition of The Negro Family in the United States by 
E. Franklin Frazier. 


N.B. A fourth large printing of E. B. Reuter’s Handbook of So- 
ciology is now ready. The late Willard Waller's The Family: A 
Dynamic Interpretation continues to remain unavailable, but it is 
planned to reissue this work in altered form. Certain sociology 
classes are making supplemental use of Modern Women in Love, 
edited by Stead and Blake, sixty masterpieces of fiction depicting 
love relationships in the twentieth century. (Trade edition, $3.50; 
textbook edition, $2.75.) 


* 


THE DRYDEN PRESS 


386 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
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Presenting .. . 


for the first time in the history of American political writing 


20th CENTURY 
POLITICAL THOUGHT 


Edited by JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 


657 Pages $6.00 


IS volume is a new departure in contemporary political analysis. It fulfills a definite 
need, presenting as it does the factors which have influenced, and are at present modifying, 


the world situation. Each section is competently handled by the outstanding specialist in his 
field. No other work so well sums up what the student needs to know of movements and trends 
moulding the modern world.”—GLENN S. Dumke, Acting Chairman, Dept. of History and 


Political Science, Occidental College. 


The War of Ideologies as Objectively Analyzed 
by these 27 Eminent Co-Authors 
EVOLUTIONARY SOCIALISM, SYNDICALISM, GUILD SOCIALISM and ANARCHISM 
By Gienn E. Hoover, Mills College 
SOVIET COMMUNISM FASCISM 
By MEtvin Raper, Univ. of Washingion By Marian D. Irisn, Florida State College for Women 
SOCIOLOGICAL CONTRIBUTIONS TO POLITICAL THEORY 
By Harry E_Mer Barnes, formerly with Smith College 
RECENT NATIONALISM, PAN-NATIONALISM and IMPERIALISM 
By O. Douctas Weeks, University of Texas 
RACISM NAZIISM 
By Davip Feitiman, Univ. of Nebraska By Hans J. Morcentuau, Univ. of Chicago 


THE QUESTION OF SOVEREIGNTY and RECENT TRENDS OF JURISTIC THOUGHT 
By Water E. SAanvetius, University of Kansas 


RELIGION AND POLITICS AGRARIANISM IN POLITICS 
By Frioyp A. Cave, San Francisco State College By C. ARNOLD ANDERSON, Towa State 
MODERN UNIVERSALISM College and Harvard University 
By Mutrorp Q. Sratey, Univ. of Illinois MILITARISM AND POLITICS 


By Stuart Portner, Editor ‘‘Military A ffairs’’ 
THE ELITE IN RECENT POLITICAL THOUGHT 
By Francis G. Witson, University of Illinois 
INTERNATIONAL LAW IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
By Pitman B. Porter, Editor, ‘‘American Journal of International Law”’ 


POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY AND GEOPOLITICS POLITICS AND SEMANTICS 


By Josep S. Roucex, Hofstra College By G. S. Petter, formerly Harvard University 
THE NATURE OF PUBLIC OPINION AND PROPAGANDA 
By S. Roucek, Hofstra College 


DEFENDERS AND CRITICS OF AMERICAN CAPITALISM 
By Cartton C. Roper, University of Southern California 


POLITICS AND EDUCATION BRITISH POLITICAL THOUGHT 
By Frank.in L. Burpette, Builer University By J. Rumney, Newark University 
FRENCH POLITICAL THOUGHT CENTRAL-EASTERN EUROPE 

By R. A. ScHERMERHORN, Baldwin-Wallace College By W. J. Enxrenprets, ‘‘Poland Fights’’ 


GERMAN PRE-NAZI POLITICAL THOUGHT 
By Friepricn Cari Sett, Mount Holyoke College 


SOCIAL AND POLITICAL THOUGHT IN LATIN AMERICA 
By Harotp E. Davis, Office of Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 


PRE-FASCIST ITALIAN POLITICAL THOUGHT SPAIN 
By Joseru Rossi, Univ. of Wisconsin By ALFREDO MENDIZABAL, New School 
FAR EAST SCANDINAVIA 


By PautfH. Crype, Duke University By T. V. Katiyarvi, Univ. of New Hampshire 
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